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Page 25, line 3, for Pauthea read Panthea. 
41, note, for terri read terris. 
55, line 10, for Heathens read Heathen, and the 

same wherever the error occurs. 
58^ — 25, for paradisaical read paradisiacal, and 

the same wherever the error occurs. 
81, for nm re€Ld IW; again in page 166. 

187, — 9, for GLOBE read circle. 
217, — 4, for fjieyatnifia read fieya tnifAa. 

223, — 12, /or munimis read nummis. 

224, — 11, /or mo read pD. 
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281, line 9, for Aaifiova read ^atfiova. 
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PREFACE. 



The deception of Eve by Satan, through th6 
mstrumentality of a serpent, has ever been aa 
object of ridicule with the profane^ who, read- 
ing without reflection, or reflecting without 
reading, deem that a '' foolishness," which 
they cannot understand ; and that *' a stumbling 
block," which they cannot explain away. Thus 
faith has been shaken, by an incredulous sneer^ 
which had defied the sophistry of the acutest 
sceptic ; and Christians, who would have 
scorned to be argued out of their religion, have 
not been ashamed to be laughed out of it. 

To establish, by the testimony of heathen 
authorities, the credibility of the temptation 
and fall of man in Paradise, by the agency of 

Satan in a serpent's fornix is the endeavour of 
the following treatise : nor is it with a vain 
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confidence that any new ai^ument has been 
discovered, or any old one placed in a more 
powerful light. I pretend only to gather what 
others have scattered; to collect and arrange 
in a comprehensive syllabus, facts noticed, and 
observations made, by men of admitted learu' 
log, on a subject of acknowledged interest. 

Occasionally, indeed, will be found observa- 
tioBs and applications for which I alone am 
responsible. These are distinguished by the 
absence of a marginal reference to authority, 
every borrowed interpretation being carefully 
acknowledged : and for these I must crave 
candour ; but I do not request indulgence. 
Let them be weighed in " the equal balance ;" 
and if they are " found wanting," let them be 
rejected. But let not the whole theory be pro- 
nounced untenable, on account of the deficiency 
of an unimportant part of it. If the main object 
be proved— (Ae utamrsatity of serpent-toorskip — 
the point is gained : the proposition is demon- 
strated. 

Here it may be necessary to state the reason 
that induced me to undertake a subject which 
has engaged the attentionof so many divines and 
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PREFACE. lit 

scholars : — the reason is simply because those 
divines and scholars, satisfied with assuring 
themselves upon the question, have omitted to 
follow it up for the satisfaction of the unreading. 
Many writers have remarked, that the worship 
of the serpent, among the ancient heathen, is 
a conclusive argument for the Fall of Man by 
the seduction of a serpent*tempter ; but none of 
them (at least, to my knowledge) have shown 
that this worship was universal: and thus, 
though themselves convinced of the fact, left 
others either doubtful^ or relying for the truth 
of it upon their authority alone ; while habitual 
unbelievers, who never, search for themselves, ' 
deem all such authorities as prejudiced, because 
interested, and reject them accordingly. 

But those who will not take the trouble to 
search for themselves, may not be disinclined 
to avail themselves of the fruits of the assiduity ^ 
of others ; and those who have neither time nor 
leisure to examine folios, may accept the in- 
formation which an unpretending octavo pro* 
fesses to have collected from a careful exami- 
nation of all the volumes which it cites. 

I could have wished that this task had de- 
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Tolled upon aootber, more competent, and 
better known ; or that this treatise had passed 
ffom my pen to the press^ in a more finished 
form. But such as it is, I present it to the 
re9def, c<mfidently expecting that candour and 
connderation which should cTer be extended 
to an author in his first effort to be usefiil. 
Of all the writers who have treated of the 

J worship ai the serpent, Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Faber may be regarded as the chief. But eren 
these have only considered it in the course of a 
System of Analysis of Pagan Idolatry. So that 
with either of these authors it forms but a part 
of a more comprehensive work ; and their ob* 
servations^ of necessity, have been circum- 
scribed. To them, however, I am indebted for 
a great part of my information, and only do not 
praise them so highly as I honour them, be- 
cause one is beyond, and both above all praise. 
The Worship of the Serpent was also deemed 

' a fit field fi>r the recreation of the unwearied 
genius of Dr. Stukeley; whose work upon 
Abury is a masterpiece of ingenuity, and a key 
to the most abstruse part of Ophiolatreia — ^the 
figure of the serpent- temples. On this inte- 
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PREFACE. XI 

resting subject nothing was kncnrn certainly, 
until his mmster-hand revived, as by the wave 
0f a magicinn's wand, the Python of Delphi in 
the wilds of Wiltshire. 

Other eminent writers, among whom Bishop 
Stillingfleet shcmld have honourable mention, 
have cursorily noticed the serp^&t-wosshiip of 
the ancients. In the wt^rks of Mr. Maurice, 
also, much may be found interesting and useful 
upon die subject, as connected with the super- 
stitions of the Bmfamins of Hindiistan. 

Among foreigners, Bochart, Vossins, Kircher, 
and Hdmitts, may be profitably consulted. 
There is also a tract, '' De OUtu Serpentum,'* 
written by M. Koch^ but Talusd)le only as 
proving this idolatry in Scandinavia. Bryant 
mentions a treatise by Philip Olestrius, entitled 
*' OpkUdatreia ;*' but I cannot find it in any of 
the public libraries which I have searched; 
nor is it, I believe, known by the booksell^v. 

I am not aware of any other important work 
upon the subject. I have made full use of all 
the foregoing authors ; avoiding only, as nmch 
as possible, the etymdl«igicftl conjectxtres of 
Bryant, which are considered by some critics 
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as open to objection. Id this I have studied 
rather the taste . of the age than my own con- 
viction ; for these conjectures are at all times 
ingenious, frequently plausible, and sometimes 
iucoDtroTertible. Whenever they have appeared 
to me as coming under the last class, I have 
employed them. 

As this treatise pretends to no depth of re- 
search, or acuteness of illustration, I trust I 
shall be pardoned by the literary, for having 
endeavoured to render it as entertaining as pos- 
sible to the general reader. For teamed men 
require no information upon the subject; and 
it is only the unreflecting who are prone to fuse 
truth in the alembic of allegory. These require 
amusement, when they seek instruction. 

The plan of this treatise is simple. It pro- 
fesses to prove the existence of Ophiolatreia in 
almost every considerable country of the an- 
cient world ; and to discover, in the mythology 
of every civilized nation, evidences of a recol- 
lection of the events in Paradise. If these 
facts can be established, the conclusion is oh- 
vious^-that all such traditions must have had a 
common origin ; and that the most ancient 
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record, which contains their basis, must be the 
authentic history. The most ancient record 
containing this basis, is the Book of Genesis^ 
composed by Moses. The Book of Genesis, 
therefore, contains the history upon which the 
fables, rifes^ and superstitions of the mytho- 
logical serpent are founded. 

I cannot close these remarks without re- 
cording my obligation to a gentleman, whose 
sound and varied learning is equalled by the 
kindness with which he so readily imparts it ; 
and from whom the author never wants encou- 
ragement, whose aim is to promote or to protect 
the truth. The ,Rev. Lancelot Sharpe will, I 
trusty pardon this public mention of his name^ 
as one who kindly looked over these MSS. be- 
fore they went to press : and to whom I am 
indebted for some valuable suggestions^ by 
which he will, find that I have profited. 

In conclusion, I must again remark, that the 
following is only a syllabus of what has been — 
an introduction to what may be written on the 
superstition of serpent- worship, as connected 
with the Fall and Redemption of man. And I 
shall hail the day with pleasure, when " some 
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person of true ieaming and a deqp kmght into 
antiqaity, shall go through (wUh tkis view) with 
the history of the serpent." * It would be^ in* 
deed, as Brjraat moat justly observes, ''a noble 
undcfftaking» and very edifying in its conse- 
quences :" and if this humble treatise shall be 
in any degree instrumental to such a valuable 
work» it will not have been written in vain. 

* Bryant. Anal. ii. 219. 

JOHN BATHURST DEANE. 

Londmy Jan. 20, 1830. 
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THE 



WORSHIP OF THE SERPENT, 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

FALL OF MAN. 

I. That man, in his present state.of ignorance, 
infirmity, and wickedness, is not the Adam of 
God's hand — the similitude of his Creator — ^the 
being which he was when God "breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life," placed him in 
Paradise, and pronounced him ** good," — is an 
observation not resulting from metaphysical re- 
search, but obvious to the most simple, unlet- 
tered mind. To the truth of it responds every 
feeling of our nature, and every voice from 
the Scriptures; and whether we look into 
ourselves or into them, we read the same writing, 

B 



2 THE FALL OF MAN. 

indited by the same Spirit : " There is not a 
just vian upon earth, that doeth good and sinneth 
not" * 

Whence then this corruption, so great, so 
universal ? Whence this unsparing and appal- 
ling ruin? " By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin." -^ " By the offence of 
ONE, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion."'\. "By ONE man's rfHoic(/ie«ce, MANKIND 
(oi TToXXot) vxre made sinners" \ 

But consequences so ruinous as the corrup- 
tion of the body and soul of all his posterity,— 
the dissolution of the one, and the eternal ba- 
nishment of the other from the presence of 
God,— could not have resultied from the disobc' 
dience of one i^an, had ih<& sin which he com- 
mitted fallev short of the most ag^^vated 
which lie could <;ommit. Scripture and reasoa 
declare God to b^ "■ju;st :" he would not there- 
fore have " visited, the sin of the father upon 
the children/' ha4 not that sin been of a 
nature the host qdious in his sight This 
necessary conclusion fron} ^tablished prenuses, 
has induced ;pany a well-meaning but ill- 

* Ecci. vit. 20. f Rom. v. 12. 

t Koni. V. 1&. S ^m. v. 19. 
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reflectiDg Ohristian to fepreisent the history 6f 
the fell of ttito as ak ALLEcoRt. But allego- 
ming Sciripiare is at all times a hazardous, and \ 
sometimes a dangerous^ practice. It i^ so in the 
ca«e before us : for if the narrative of the Fall 
be allegorical, the promise of the Redemption 
must be allegorical likewise, since the sefpent 
enters personally into the one, as ^^11 as the 
other. But the promise of Redemption, though 
figuratively expressed, assumes tfse real agency 
of the serpent in the Fall : we c6n6ludfe there- 
fore^ that not only did the serpent bring about 
this calamity upon man, but that he brought it 
about in the very manner in which it is described 
by the woman: ''the seri»ent beguikd me, 
end IJ&deatT 

Havmg stated this, the sacred historian says 
no mot^ ; leaving it to the understanding and 
common sense of the children of Israel to eon- 
elude that the serpent's form must have been 
assrumed by a spirit of extraordinary poWer a#d 
malignaty, (be better to accomplish his object <fi 
seduction. That this powerful and maligtiant 
spirit wias the Devil, we are expressly informed 
by S<!, John, wiio calls the dragon of the Apo* 
calypse " that old serpent^ called the Devil and 
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4 THE FALL UF MAN. 

Satan, that deceiveth the whole world"* The 
author of the Book of Wisdom attributes the 
fall of man to the agency of the Devil : ** God 
created man to be immortal, aad made him to 
be an image of his own eternity ; but through 
envy of the Devil came death into the world." -)■ 
St. Paul, alluding to the sarcte events ascribes it 
to the serpent : — " But I fear lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, 
so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ." J 

These incidental allusions to the agency of 
the Devil under the form of a serpent, are per- 
haps more valuable in corroborating the account 
of Moses, than if the whole narrative of the 
Fall were in so many words recapitulated by the 
other sacred writers : for. these writers, being 
Jews, had no reason for enforcing the assent of 
tlieir contemporaries to facts which were uni- 
versally admitted. Hence incidental' allusions 
as to a fact well known, are all that we can 
expect to find in the sacred writings respecting 
the agency of Satan and the serpent, in the ruin 
of mankind. These are abundant; and from 
the event which they assume, arose the meta- 

• Rev. m. 9. t WUd. ii. 23—24. J 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
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phor under which the enemies of God and the 
wicked are described. These are represented 
under the image of " a serpent !' * *'« dragon^' f 
"^ leviathan, a crooked Serpent,*' % &c. ; expres- 
sions which are strong presumptive evidences 
of the intimate connexion between the serpent 
and the evil spirit. 

Though the circumstances of the seduc- ^ 
tion and fall of man are objects of no diffi- 
culty to the faith of a Christian, yet it must 
be confessed that an obscurity surrounds 
them, which is not easily penetrable to the 
rash or unreflecting. Hence some have argued 
that the whole is allegorical, and others have 
pronounced the whole to be an invention : 
for a sceptical mind solves every difficulty by 
disbelief. Against either of these opinions 
I will endeavour to show, that the seduction 
of man by the agency of the serpent is no alle- 
gory; that the fall of man by eating of the 
forbidden tree is no allegory: that nothing 
could be more natural than that Adam and Eve 
should fall by such a simple act : and that no 
method of seduction could be so efl*ective as 
the one employed by Satan. First then, let 

* Isaiah xiv. 29..' -j- xxvii. I. J IbicL 
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US consider the sin; and secoDcHy. the 

TEMPTEB. 

" The Lord God »m4 u^o the wotmn, what is 
this that thtm kaSt done 1 " *— The offence of which 
she had been guilty was the eating of a tree, of 
which God hai} 9wd. " Thm ihalt not tat of iti 

for in the day that thou eate^ thfreqf, tkw shall 
surely die." -f 

Here we perceive, amidst a general iodul- 
gence, fine partiatiar restticUon, and a penalty 
attached to thf; violation of it. It is argued 
against the probalulitj of such a condition. 

First, That the restriftioa is tmworthy efGod. 

Secondly, That the punishtnetit u more tbtok 
adequate t^ thfi offe»(:e. 

Both of which objections I will endeavour 
to answer. 

1. From the oarEative of Mosea we learn, 
that at the time of this sin, Adam and lus wifci 
Eve were the only human creatureE in exist- 
ence — that "they twain were one flesh'*— .a«i 
that they were without those natural propen- 
sities to wickedness, which now, unhaf^ily, 
characterize their descendants. A positive 
' Gen. iii. 13. + Gen. ii. 17. 
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command was giVen to them, utiA^t a very 
severe penalty in case of disobedience; khd 
this commafad wtts^ that they should hot eat 
tb^ f^uit of a pai^tidulaif tree. 

If, irfstead of so simple a comtband as this^ 
they had beeti enjoined, like the Jews find 
Ghristians after thein, to observe iiiviblat^ th6 
Ootnm&iidmehf s of the twd tatbleS, tootlid that 
have been a more reasondble injunctioit'^rnbtt 
vHiTthyof Ood-^mofe suitable to the cOlfidithA of 
Adam and Evef We apprehend Mt. *t!kt 
injunction Would have been sd far uiiyreasbhable 
and unworthy of God, &s the violation of it vtr^k 
impossible <m the part of Adam and fiv6. Pot 
being themselves tire immediate Work of the 
Creator, and maintainitig with hitn k corititiQal 
and direct communi6i!k,^ is it possiMe' that the jr 
could have worshipped any sttang6 gbds ot 
idols — ^taken the name of G^on in vaih-^or by 
any act of ifreveYence pfofatned th'e Sabbath t 
Commandments whidh would! restrict them 
from such sins as these, would h!ave been un- 
reasonable, and unworthy of God; for ihejf 
Could not be broken. The first table of the de- 
calogue woilld therefore have been unneces- 

* Gen. iii. 8. 
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sary ; and if unnecessary, '' unworthy of Ooi> " 
to ordain. 

In like manner, Adam and Eve could not 
have violated any commandment of the second. 

The second table of the decalogue is for a state * 

. - 

of society : Adam and his wife were alone. How 
could they therefore honour their father and 
mother, who had none ? How could they com- 
mit adultery or theft against each other ? How 
could they have borne false witness against 
their neighbour, or coveted his goods ? And 
can we suppose that they would so far forget 
the sense of their common interest as to kill 
either the other, since the commission of such 
a crime would have left the survivor the only 
creature in the universe without its kii\d? 
They would not, therefore, have committed 
murder, even had they known (which is doubt* 

ful) the nature and the means of death. Com- 
mandments, therefore, which wo^ld restrict 

them from such sins as these, would have been 

unreasonable, and unworthy of God ; for they 

could not, by any probability, be broken. 

Besides, the violation of them presupposes that 

tendency to sin — that corruption of their nature, 

which did not exist in them until after the Fall. 
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TH£ FALL OF MAN. 9 

The offence by which Adam fell must^ there- 
fore, have been a ^ simple one: so simple, that it 
might , be . committed .without inherent depra- 
vity; and yet so, obnoxious to God, as to de- 
mand his iiistant and severest visitation. Now 
what offence can we imagine mpre simple, more 
free from innate depravity, than that of eating 
the fruit of a forbidden tree ? The inducements 
to eat of it were powerful ; and such as^ in the 
absence of a prohibitory command, would have 
been not only natural, but laudable. It was a 
desire to become as intelligent as the angels : 
a desire which in Adam and Eve was natural ; 
for by the gratification of it, they would know 
more of God and of themselves : and as '' the 
knowledge of God " {^ perfect happiness, it was 
natural that they should wish to perfect their 
enjoyments. Springing from such an origin, 
the desire was sinless ; and only sinfiil when 
indulged iu opposition to a prohibitory command* 

But this command was written by the finger 
of God upon their hearts : — ** Thou shait not eat 
of it.'' And this command they violated ! 

Simple, of necessity^ was the outward act by 
which they incurred the displeasure of their 
Maker: but the moral offence involved all the 
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guilt which attaches to annecessary disobedi- 
ence, incredQlity of God's wwd, and defiance 
of his power; aod under this view we may re- 
gard the siQ of Adam to have been as ^eftt as 
if wc were to violate the wkok of the deca- 
logue : for the whoie commandment which was 
given to them, they broke, 

2. Bat if the prohibition was not unworthy 
of the dignity of OoD, was not the pnniisbnient 
which followed disobedience more than ade- 
quate m the offence ? Certainly not. Entire 
disobedience, being entire unrighteousness, is 
manifestly obnorioas to the severest penalty. 
The greatness of the punishment can prove 
nothing but the greatness of the sin which 
preceded it, when the parties concerned are 
man and God. But even had the ptmishm^t 
been "more than adequate to the offence," it 
would not have been an act of injustice to 
inflict it. For Adam and Eve, as they knew 
the means of obedience, knew tiie penalty which 
would i(A\ov/ disobedience ; they sinned, therefore, 
with all the consequences of sin before them. 
Their eyes were sufficiently "open" to know 
the truth which was' afterwards revealed to the 
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children of disobedience, that ** God is not a 
man that he should lie ; neither the son of man 
that he should repent : hath he said and shall 
he not do it ? or hath he spoken, and shall he 
not make it good T' * 

We see, then, that neither was the prohibition 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil an 
unworthy condition on the part of God to make 
with Adam, nor the punishment which over- 
took the disobedient man too great for the 
offence. 

But here' it may be objected, upon the very 
principle of our argument, — if Adam committed 
sin ID consequence ei a natural instinct — ^a de-> 
sire of enlarging his understanding — with this 
desire about him, prompting him ta sin, — can he 
be said to have been created pure? And if he 
liad not been created pure, there is no necessity 
for believing that he ever fell, in the peculiar man- 
ner related by Moses ; for the sinfulness of man 
would be sufficiently accounted for by the im-- 
perfection of his origin. To this we may reply,, 
that the desire of enlarging his understanding, 
did not necessarily induce Adam to sin: sia 
was indeed the consequence of his indulging 

* Num. xxiii. 19. 
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this desire, but not the neceuary consequence. 
He might have indulged it by communion with 
Gon, instead of finding its gratification by com- 
munioa with Satan. That Adam by too great 
a thirst after knowledge /cW, does not proye that 
he was jJTow to sin ; but it certainly does prove 
that he was liable to it: and while we deny the 
proneness, we not only admit, but maintain his 
liability to /all. Being created, . expressly, for 
the greatest glory of God, it follows that Adam 
was created with that nature which was best 
adapted to this purpose. He was therefore 
created pure, perfect, and free. For Omni- 
potence itself cannot produce a nobler being 
than one in God's own spiritual likeness; per- 
fectly sinless, and perfectly a free agent. But 
however free and pure, such a person cannot be 
without a liability to sin : for if he be without a 
liability, he is without responsibility, which is an 
attribute suited to the Creator alone, and incom- 
municable to a creature. It could not there- 
fore be otherwise, than that Adam should have 
been liable, though not prone, to sin : for that 
would have made his nature imperfect, and anti- 
cipated the corruption which did not exist in 
him until after his fall. What before the fall 
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was only a liability y became afterwards a prone^ 
fiess to sin. Had Adam been placed in Paradise 
in any other state, he would either not have 
been a free agent, or too free to be responsible. 
If not a free agent, the gift of reason was super* 
fluous, and every superfluity detracts from /ler- 
fection. If too free to be responsible, he would' 
not have been a creature ; for to be a creature 
implies subordination, and subordination im- 
plies responsibility. The only condition, there- 
fore in which Adam could have been placed, 
was that of a free agent, responsible for his 
actions ; with obedience or disobedience, and 
their respective consequences, before his eyes, 
and with the power to choose either. Being a 
free agent, it was necessary that he should be 
placed in a state of Jrial. For his free agency 
consisting in a capability of choice between 
obedience and disobedience, his happiness 
would consist in a wise employment of this 
power.* And since real happiness is insepa- 
rable from holiness, Adam to be happy must have 
been holy. But holy, or obedient, (for it is the 
same thing,) he could not be, unless something 
were enjoined to which he might be disobe- 

* Kennioott Dissert on the Tree of Life, 33. 
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dient. Adanii therefore, being afree agent, was 
necessarily placed in a sttUe of trial. 

It appears then that the fell of man may be ra- 
tionally explained without having recourse to any 
allegorical interpretation ; indeed, what tdi^ory 
can render the circumstances more intelligible 1 
or of uJiet can the eating of a forbidden tree 
be allegorical ? The only mysterious part <^ the 
transaction, after the Ewsumptton of tbeserpnit's 
form by Satan, was the commonicaticm of intel- 
lectual knowledge by the taste of a tree. Bat 
this was neither imposuble, nor is h difficult to 
be believed. For there are Eoany ^enomena 
of nature, and properties of the vegetable kiag- 
dom, which are almost beyond our belief even 
}mc ; but which we are compelled, by the testi- 
mony of ow own senses, to acknowledge. Yet 
how should we persuade the in^aUtant of the 
frozen zone, iffho had mver seex a tree, to believe 
what we recognize as iecontrovertible facts? 
Would be be penoaded of any medicinal qua- 
lities in trees or herbs^ who- is incredidoua of 
the very existence eC the trees themselves ^T-m 
whose ^es a tree in foliage would be' a greater 
and more inoredibl& wonder, than- " the tree q( 
knowledge" in the eyes of bim ^o is deter- 
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iniqed " to walk by sight and not by faith ?'' 
If» in the poreaent degraded atate of man, the 
diTiiie mercy baa planted tre» yielding fruit 
vh^se taste is efficacious to reatore the body 
CQf rupt«d by disease, and through the body to 
invigorate the failimg mind — is it impossible that 
whcMii the body in a state of innocence required 
QQ medicine^ there should be a tree yielding 
fruit which should affect the mind, without first 
affecting the Inf^f If not, it is not incredible 
that there should have been such a tree in para- 
di^. That tihe frwt of the forbidden tree did 
not afect the bodjf, seema eviden^t from the cir- 
eumstance of God's dooming th^ body to cor« 
roptioD^ after the fruit had been tasted, and 
** the eyes were opraed." ** The return to 
dust " was an effect of the curse qf G^, and not 
of any poisonous quality in the tree. The pois<m 
of the tree infeeted the mind alone. 

There is, however, ametbodof ezplaimngaway 
the difficulty of the arnimunkatum of knowledge by 
me^ns of 4^ tree, of whic^ the adi^ocate of literal 
intiBjpretation may an^l hiaiseli if msi satisfied 
with the foregoMg. With the learned and acute 
i^^NNic^QT, he may ceAaidear th«t the tree in 
question waa^ not to make any change in the 
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intellectual faculties of the recipient By sub- 
stituting the word "teat" for "knowledge" — a 
substitution which he contends the original will 
allow— the text will become, " and the tree 
winch is the test of good and evil :" that is, " the 
tree by which Grod would try them, and by 
which it should appear whether or no they would 
own the sovereignty of their Maker, and obey 
or disobey his commands."* Notwithstanding 
this ingenious, and not unsatisfactory, explana- 
tion, I have ■ adhered to the received version, 
because it is more in accordance with the con- 
text. The eflfect produced upon the guilty pair 
<s described under the metaphor, " their eyes 
were opened." This certainly implies that their 
rninds had undergone a change ; for their cor- 
poreal eyes could have seen " their nakedness " 
as easily before the Fall, as after ; but the mind 
conceived no shame from the circumstance. 
This effect was produced by the fruit of the 
tree ; for " when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 
the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also to her husband with her, and he did 
* Dissert, od Tree of Life, p. 36. 
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eat: And thdr ^^ were $peiaedJ' ^ Bfilweentbe 
action, '^ thm/ Sd eat/' and the effect, '' their qft^ 
were opened/* there is no room for iaterpolatiqg 
aay other cause for the , illumiaatioQ^ thap the 
eating the fruit of the trqe of knowledge. The 
copulatiye conjunction and points out the cause 
•*-*4mmely, the fruit efthe tree. 

The seduction of Eve by the serpent is 
as far from being allegorical as the other cir« 
cumstances of the Fall. Satan had determined 
to bring about the destruction of man, and 
therefore would approach to the accomplish-* 
vent of it in the most subtil manner* For this 
purpose, we are taught to believe that he as- 
sumed the form of the serpent, probably because 
the nature of that animal most nearly resembled 
his own: for ''the serpent was more subtil 
than all the beasts of the field." His own form 
was spiritual; he could not therefore have shown 
himself to Eve as he really was. He appeared,, 
consequently^ under a disguise to which she 
had been accustomed, and at which she would 
not be startled. 

A beautiful but mute animal crossed her pathji 
ascended the tree of knowledge> and plucked 

* Gen. i\u 6, 7, 
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m fruit ; Hai \h an histtuat ap|>^iiir^ ^ftfed wHh 
the powers of reison and of ipeSehi^ HeHpoke 
to her ; desired hkt to ttUte thci satnefniit ifrllKSh 
had opened kis mnd; and when at length, 
having overcome her fii-st bstohlshii&Hiti she' 
refused, oil th& plda that God had foHndOeti 
her to touch it, he said uiito her, *' Yedf hath 
God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ?" 

If such should Appear to have been the nature 
of tlie temptation which assailed Eve, who shall 
deny, that It wis the most powerful Which could 
he presented to the human mind ? A mute and 
irrational cretlture haVing tasted the fruU of this 
forbidden trecj became gifted With Speech and 
reason ; and how surpassitig must be the know- 
ledge which rt^ Would acquire by foUowing 
the same course ! Well then ttiight She believe 
" that they Wotild be &s g^od^, knowing good 
and evil.** 

Such an interpretation Of the temptatiab Of 
Eve appears not Only the most reasonable which 
can be offered to our belief, but it is probably 
the most Correcti iVom the very language ofthe 
scripture SJphich describes the Fall. The third 

* Delany, " Revel, examined." 
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chapter of Geiteiiis open* in an abrupt maidiiei't 
taxi tb6 first Words of the setrpeat ioAiice the 
infereifece^ that sotn^mg had previously passed 
bbt w e ep him and five^ whioh it^not mentkmed 
in the natratiTe. The words, '< Yea ! hath Gid 
MtdP^ appear to be She contiauation of a eou^* 
versatioa already begiiii^ This will explaia the 
raafi<» why the woman expresses ao surprise 
in hearings, fnr the first time, a brute animal speak 
with the voice of a man — an explanation more 
natural than that adopted by Bishop Patrick. 
He was of opinion that thetempter assumed the 
form of a beantifol winged serpent^ whose bright 
golden colour made faim^ when flying, to be re^ 
splendent like fire. Of this kind he informs us 
were the serpents in the wilderness which de- 
stroyed the rebellious Israelites^* They am 
oalkd weraphim^ from a root which signifies ** iA 
burn.'* '* Tlie ang^s of the presence ^' wece 
also called seraphim^ from a similar glorious ap« 
peftrance«t T^ ad^xicdtes of this opinion siip^ 
pose that Bire took the serpent-tetnpter for one 
ef these heavenly messengers, come down to 
enli^ten her ; "for she was not so simple as to 

• Numb. xxL 6—8. f tsaiah vi. 2 — 6. 

c2 
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think that beasts could speak/' * This opiiiidn 
is defended by the expression of St. Paul, (2 
Cor. xi. 14) — *' Satan is tramfbrmed into 4m angd 
ofUght.^ In the same chapter he previonaly 
expresses his fears lest^ '^ zsthcterpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtilty/' so the Corinthians 
** should be corrupted from the simplicity which 
is in Christ/' It is contended, that St. Paul, in 
noticing the transformation of Satan iii^o an 
^^ angel of light," alludes to the d6Ge))tion of 
Eve by the serpent. But this does not neces* 
sarily appear from the argument of the apostle : 
it is quite as likely that he refers to the tempta- 
tion of our Lord, when Satan did probably ap« 
pear as '* an angel of light/' 

But if Eve took the serpent for VLseraph^--a 
divine messenger sent to remove the prohibition 

from the tree of knowledge — how happened it, 
that when questioned by her Creator, ** What 
is this that thou hast done?'' she answered 
unhesitatingly, '^ the serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat." A reply which amounts to conclusive 
evidence that she believed the tempter to be a 
real serpent. As a terrestrial animal, the de- 

• Bishop Patrick, 
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cehrer is cursed — ** Upon thy belly thou shalt 

go^ and dust jihalt thou eat all the days of thy 

life." This curse applies not to a spiritwl ber 

mg« Moreover, . the word which we translate 

^' serpent/^ is in the origiiml» not *^ wraph^^' hvX 

** nachash'' throughout » Coulbnnably to whidbi 

the Septuagint employ the word o^o 

There is every ground, therefore, for accepting 

the temptation and fall of man in the Uterai 

sense of the scripture which reveals them to our 
faiths 

Adam, then, was free, as created for God's 
glory; pure, as the similitude of his spotlesij^ 
nature; perfect, as the temple of his Holy Spirit. 
Of created things, the last and best on earth, 
he came into existence on the eve of God's holy 
rest; and the first duty to which he was oalledi^ 
was the celebration of the Sabbath. Gonsti*- 
tuted, as he was, with the capacity to compre* 
hend, and the inclination to adore his Maker, 
he was created to be happy. The most perfect 
soul in the most perfect body, and ^ch endued 
with ability to enjoy the most perfeet happiness 
of its nature, characterized the noblest of ter- 
restrial beings. Had he continued in obedience, 
he would have continued in happiness; but| 
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dias I tiie union of esoeUence which coociliaied 
ttie goodwill of the good angels, exoited and 
exasperated ttie-enry df the bod. In an liour 
of weateness the tempter caane. Wilii the voiee 
of kindness he insixkuated distrust in God : the 
insidious appeal was heard ; the forbidden tfe6 
was tasted :—^* the eyes " of man **wereopened7 
-p-^-bot his soul was lost ! And in this state it 
continued, until, by the sacrifice 4>f tite Re* 
to£Eif£R~4>y the bruising of nis heel, who 
should bruise the serpent's head — that whidi 
had been **dead** was "aKve again;" that 
which had been " lost** was " found.** 



II. Attusi&M io the original Ifmocemx, end subset 
qutnt FM cfMun, by Heathm Authors, 

We have regarded the Fall of Man ais an his* 
lorical foot demonstrable by reasmi. We tnay 
^feerdfore very ppopeifly lequire traces of thw 
ierent in the opinions and tradkiens of people 
upon whom the light of re^^elation nerer i^one. 
AM are defended from the same family in the 
ark, and it iss more than probable that some 
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&Me«^ «r i» bis. religion* to U^^itruiib: of Ufa* H9j 

It is unpee^^gavy 49 i^wwjl ^0 i^tafHIwf 
j^fiv, tljat tji? d^eftsr»py 4)f |B^Hm4 ». * 
common topic of complaint with thp pjjilo^^ 
pber? of jSrspce iy;^ RoffliB. 9tt|t fi /5f^ rljpef 
rejkrenc.e.s to est^I)^sh thi§ position jgii^y ^^ 1^ 
4^n«B4 sijp^uotts, a/s tj^^y ni<rill gfeatJy JW»Wt 
trate |the af gmnep.ts of t,h^ §jilj(fi(Miuejat {m^*^, 

J. The writings of PJ.%t9 ^ou^d yir\\^ alUjr. 
siojn^ to the 4ege,nera9y of n(^i^ii;il4. So ploi^y 
4o his ide^ on tl)i^ w^bji^t ^pprpf^ itl^e jtfj^tl^ 

.tbft Bishop ^tHlingffi?^ Im^ fiop fifif?i;pM l» i^ 
.&rm, " he fp^t ^e l^noiisrft ff o/re<?f >^ l^PA^ pf 
iOli^kind thaii ]i^ yepujd pp^^y xjipc^y^ :"* aqd 

q^t yr^i ,?o piar^vad^ flf 4© WP^ 4l»M»g» tftf* 
J^e v^e it thjB ch^f o^ct of hf^pi^f^tfj/f^js. 
jto shew tb^t t^ie XSftRtilejpftjlflisftphegr ^j^.df^Jc 

* Ojrig. Sacr. 1. iti./;. 3. 
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deeply of the fountain of sacred troth. He cites 
with approbation a saying of Numenius the Py^ 

thl^rean, Tl ytip emt UXarvp If MiMwnc ammlSim^ ; 

** What is Plato, but Moses speaking the lmgmag€ 
of Athens?'* Led away by the glare of this strcmg^ 
resemblance, the learned Gale ascribed the 
agreement to plagiarism : but it is more thaa 
probable^ that the fountain at which Plato drank 
the truth, was the broad but troubled stream of 
patriarchal tradition, which irrigated alike the 
fertile and the barren mind, in every region of 
the globe. 

Among other striking passages in the writings 
of that philosopher is the following t — ^' 7%ese 
causes of our wickedness are derived from our 
parents, and from our constitutions, rather than 
from ourselves ; for while we reeoilfrom the works 
of our ancestors, they are not idle .^" • as much ad 
to say, that there is within us by inheritance, a 
principle of sin, continually at war with the 
principle of righteousness ; *' a law in our mem^ 
bers warring against the law of our minds, and 
bringing us into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in our members." f This notion is 
v^ry nearly allied to the dogma of the Persians 

* Tunaeus, 103. f Rom. yii. 23. 
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eoQoeniiiig the two innate priticipl^8> the good 
and tbe eviU of wliich we read in the very inter 
rtsiiag story of Araspes ^ad Pauthea, related 
by Xen^bon.* 

This state of the soul the philosopher terms 
*^ a moral or spiritual death ;^ and upon the au» 
thiHity of ^* wise men,'' by whom Gale conjee* 
tores that he must have meant ''Jewish priests ;" 
mere probably perhaps Egyptian, with whom he 
is known to have conversed familiarly. — ** Ihaifc 
heard from wise men, that we are now dead, and 
that the body is our sq)ulchre.'*'^^ 

The change of nature which ensued immedi- 
ately after the fall of man, may be alluded to by 
the same philosopher in his discourse of the ima^ 
ginary island of Atlantis, which upon the division 
of the earth between the gods, fell to the lot of 
Vulcan and Minerva, j; There they created mor- 
tals of a superior mould, who lived ii> the un- 
bounded enjoyment of happiness and peace. — 
** for many ages, as long as they were under the 
in^mnce of this divine nature, they were obedient 
to the laws, and well-affected to the gods to wham 

they were kinged but when the divine 

nature which was in them became frequently 

• Cyrop. lib. 8. f Qeorgias*, 493i ' t Critias. 
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initial tki»S 4wgt!«iOBdi tliMMelves; ipdU to 
those who could see them, appealed. i^t0«» b^Vr 
)iig loft the qaost beautiful pf th0if piF^ious 

possesfions Th9P J^pit^jr, ik^ g94 of 

gods. .... pQrceivii)g this lH>AOur$i]^le tf^ If mg 
in a state of dipprfiyity, and l>ei^ 4$sirP«# of 
puoishiog the^i .... a,aU^ tiE^eth^ 9^1 $hp 
fods," &c. 

In tb^ Atlantk qi PUto, we imy, I ^sm\f-f 
discover the £d;en of $cf|ptprei ai»4 iw ib§ 
lapse of tb^ Atjfviti^n^ frpip yirtue vA jthe 
.piviN)£ NATURE* the f?4J of A4afla ff^m purHtjr 

« 

\k\^xfiSj^ wil^ t^ tr«cUl;¥)ii ; &r we fiod tbut tlie 

J^}fi t^e w^t <►£ ftUitheiitiq reopr4f pf tlie period 
.ifltei:ea^di?it9 j|)#t^(ee9 tl»© feil :a«(ji ^i^^ Mu%^, 

j«^t tib^ b^^tbepf) in » gn?At m^syotre M?m»«»«t of 

;aJa^dil^vja^ bisitprjr, JH^n^e ib,eir fs«H|w«iit 
f^^fl^on of ik^ «bAni«A^s of Adam ^tnd ffoab, 

i^D4 .tb# i4«Mifi«fttioA pf tbpir j»«tKNrte6 « »y- 
tbplpgyr Of tb^e »)r#. have copstont proofe ia 
the fables which h^ve been transmijtted t9 4]s, 
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an we Aali observe iii ihe^ progteas of tint vo^ 
huiie. hi the coxmml of Jopite^, to eoMidar 
the .depravity of (lie AtlutUas^ ivire mayjTQoogf 
Hive ft wnilarity to tike . ednnoil of .t&e JHMjr 
Trinity : '' Behold the man is beeame M PN^ Qf 

' Tbe coFraption thvs a«kiii»wle4f«!cl l^y Fl[fil9 
to exist ia m$if»l;ipd, ia el8>9wb6n9 r«pi)^0#»t«4 
by Jiuim M "-« general dfpr^M^m itf <4e .«Mr^ 
0tandk^^ th^ wU% ^nd t^ tffftif^om*' Tba coie 
ruptiOQ of the witda^^twdiog lie d69Cnt>e» ufidor 
the allegoty of *' «t persoa wj|» from hi» in^iiioy 
lay, neck lUid l»aeb ti9go(ikr, 10 a 4ftt)$ dpn- 
geoiEi, wjiere be cpiiUl mly see aanne ^qiperf^^ot 
flhftdovB^ by oieana pf a fire kindled At tibi» 
tap." WbeBGe htt condnde^ thet ^' the eye. ^ 
the Mtd is immersed m tite barbaric guff vf ^m* 
rmnce? * 

2. Te tiie testimony of Plato may b^ addof} 
tkat of Hieibcles^ a diM^ of the Platooie 
«ciiooI^ > whose Oooftmepfteiy pq the GoMeii 
Vitasee of Pytha^^ms very «}o9ely i^[ipif:oitPhjd» 
scriptwe iriith. — *^ Most noen are bad^ m4 
luuler the ioflueoee of thev paaaions ; iiqd U^m 
their propensity to earth, are grown impotent 

"^ Gale. Coart of the Gentiles, |. 3. ^63. 
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of mind. But this evil they have bro«|^ 
upon themselves by their mj^/ afo^tacy from 
Crod, and by tckhdrawing thenudves fmn thai 
communion with him, which thejf once €tgoged 
m pure light.'' * 

3. If we ascend to aathority of more remote 
date, we shall find in '* the Golden Verses '* 
themselves, this remarkable sentiment : ** Men 
are grown miierabie through their ownfault.^^ 
An expression which argues in Pythagoras, as 
well as Plato, ^^ more acquaintance with the 
truth than he is inclined to discover." 

4. If from the meditations of philosophers 
we pass to the imaginations of poets^ we shall 
find.that neither Hom^r nor Hesiod were igno«» 
rant of the degeneracy of mankind. In the 
poetic fiction of ''the Golden Age'' we shall 
recognize a clear trace of the original purity of 
man, whose fieill and corruption may be as clearly 
traced in the subsequent ages of deterioration. 
The opinion of Homer, that "few children are 
lihejheir fat hers, the majority worse,'' t illustrates 
the poetical conceit so beautifully imagined by 
Hesiod : — '' Dreadfully did the second race de^ 

* Cited by Stillingfleet. Orig. Sal. book iii. c. 3. s. 15. 
f Odyss. ii. 276^ 
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^i^rale from the virtues of tke first. They 
nprare men of violence ; they hed no pleasure in 
worshipping the immortal gods ; they expe^ 
rtenoed no delight in offering up to them those 
sacrifices which duty required."* 

So clearly did the mind of Hesiod apprehend 
the real state of mankind, that in his fable of 
Pandora he seems but to paraphrase the story ^ 
of Adam and Eve. Pandc»ra was a female to 
whoa every god. and goddess imparted a virtue 
or an accomplishment : she was made from day 
to be the wife of the man PromethetiSy whose 
nature and origin were of a more elevated caste. 
He was the son of Japetus, a demigod, who 
was the son of Cmlus — ^i. e. heaven de^M. 
Prometheus is represented as irrwerent tmoards 
the gods. Among other things. Pandora was 
presented with a beautiful casket by Jupiter^ 
which she was to ofier as a nuptial dowry to 
her husband ; but ordered at the same time on 
BO account to open it. Prometheus did not 
marry her, being suspicious of the design of 
Jupiter ; but sent her to his brother, whose 
wife she became. Through inordinate curiosity 
he opened the casket, and from it issued aU the 

'^ Open et Dier. i. 126* 
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m& whkh hmvt eoar imee qfiicted wumland. 
Hope aldne remained tt the bottom, tonmmgt 
the sorrows which EvtL had introduced. 

In this feble we perceive^ trith a little varia^ 
tioD, a beautifully wrought descripticm of the 
£bi11 of AdaiDi with a delicately poetical 
to the Redemption. 

& The Latih writers are as explicit in 
opinion of the corruption of man aa the Greek4 
Among the philosophers, Cicero and Seneca; 
among the poets, Virgil, Ovid, Horaee^ JavenaU 
Lucretius^ Oatulltis^-^agree in representing the 
pmsent state of man as degenerate* It would 
be tedious to transeribe, or eyen i»iumenri:e, 
their testimonies, since many of the passages 
are familiar to the classical reader* We may 
however remark, that no Christian scholar 
should fail to impress upon his memory the 
splendid description of *' The Four Ages,^ 
which is presented in the firat book of '^ Ttia 
MEtAMoapHosEs/' by Ovid. If any thing 
can add to its beauty and elegance, it is the 
close relation which it bears to scriptural truth* 

That man had fallen from a c^mdition of 
greater purity, was therefore the belief of the 
mythologist, poet, and philosopher, of Greece 
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and Ronfe. It was m^eover tb^ b^liidf of 
iiTwy nation, wfaoiiereltgiofi wa» itioiilded ilAM 
systetn^ dr^tSie system of wbdie religfian i(i not 
alidgetber tinit!tel]igibl6« It was the belief 6f 
th« €eU« and Druids ; ta\d ** the drahndins of 
HindosrUm haire an etitire Purana on the sub- 
jeet : the dtory k there told aa related by 
IKioi^e^ ; th@ fd^fe uniformly cori*espond> in4 
the conseqdej^es afe equally tremendous/^* 
It wl6 the belief of nM the nations surrounding 
Syrift; it ^eneti^ated into the i^emote regions of 
thg Persian moMfoby j and it may h^ reoog-^ 
fiized in the mythology of Egypt Of thestt 
I i^ball adduce proofti in the sequeli But if 
there were iio oth^r indioation of this scriptural 
<loetrtne, the utiiveriial prevalence of s^pia-^ 
teat sAfcfeiFicjss would deolare it- •* For 
unless ah idea 6f lost integrity had pervaded 
tito Whole worlds and unltas the doctrine of 
8u6h ^n abermti^n had been handed down fhim^ 
the most remote antiquity, it is impossible to 
account for the universal ei^tablishment of so 
very peculiar an oi^diiiauce^" t * 

It is not only to the existence of a natural 

* Faber. tidr. Mos. i. Q6, citing Maurifcc thd. Antiq. 
t ¥^ber. Hot. Mob. i. 59. 
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Corruption in man, that the philosophy of hea* 
thenism so strongly alludes ; but minuter traces 
of THE FALL are to be recognized in the tradi- 
tionaiy legends of heathen mythology. The 
most remarkable corroboration) however, of the 
Mosaic history, is to be found in those fables 
which involve the mttholOoical "serpent, 
and in the worship which was so generally 
offered to him throughout the world. 

The worship of the serpent may be 
traced in almost every religion through ancient 
Asia^ Europe, Africa, and America. The pro* 
gress of the sacred serpent from Paradise to 
Peru, is one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in mythological history ; and to be ac- 
counted for only upon the supposition that a 
corrupted tradition of the serpent in Paradise 
had been handed down from generation to 
generation. But how an object of abhorrence 
could have been exalted into an object of vene^ 
ration, must be referred to the subtilty of the 
arch enemy himself, whose constant endeavour 
has been rather to corrupt than obliterate the 
true faith, that in the perpetual conflict between 
truth and error, the mind of man might be more 
surely confounded and debased. Among other 
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devices^ that of elevating Hiingelf into an object 
o£ adoration t has ever been the most cherisheiL 
It was that which he proposed to our Lord : 
.''AH these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and warship mt^ * We cannot there* 
fcoe wonder that the same being who had the 
presumption to make this proposal to the Son 
of GoD^ should have had the address to insir 
nuate himself into the worship of the childr^ 
of men. In this he was^ unhappily, but too 
well seconded by the natural tendency of 
<human corruption. The uQenlightened heathepj 
in obedience to the voice of nature, acknow- 
ledged his dependence upon a superior beinf. 
His reason assured him that there must be a 
God ; his conscience assured him that God was 
good ; but he felt and acknowledged the preva- 
lence of evil, and attributed it, naturally, to an 
«vil agent* But as the evil agent to bis unillu.- 
mined mind seemed as omnipotent as the good 
agent, he worshipped both; the one, that he 
might propitiate his kindness ; the other, that 
he might avert his displeasure. The great 
point of devil-worship being gained— namely, 
the acknowledgment of the evil spirit as Goo 

* Matt. iv» 9. . . 

D 
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— ^the transitioii to idolatry became easy. The 
mind onoe darkened by the admiaskm of aa 
allegiance divided between God and Satan, 
became gradually more feeble and superstitious, 
tintil at length sensible objects were called ia to 
aid the weakness of degraded intellect; and 
from their first form as symbols, passed ra^ndly 
through the successive stages of apotheosis, 
until they were elevated into gods* Of these 
the most remarkable was the serpent ; upon 
the basis of tradition, regarded, first, as the 
^mbol of the malignant being ; subsequently, 
considered talismamc and oracular ; and lastly, 
•venerated and worshipped as divine/ 

As a symbol^ the serpent was by some mttion& 
attributed to the good, and by others to the 
EVIL DEITY. Among the Egyptians it was an 
emblem of the good dssmon ; while the mytJio- 
logy of Hindostan, Scandinavia, and Mexico, 
considered it as characteristic of the evil spirit 

That in the warmer regions of the globe, 
where this creature is the most finrmidable 
enemy which man can encounter, the serpent 
should be considered the mythological attendant 
of the evil being, is not surprising : but that ia 
the frozen or temperate regions of the earth, 
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Where he dwindles into tlie msigntfieance of a 
reptile witlioiit power to create alami, Jie sfaoiild 
be regarded in the same appalling character, is 
a fitct'whneh cannot be accounted ibr by^aatuial 
caxises. Unifta^niity of tradition can alone sa^ 
tisfaetoriiy explain uaifomiity oi superstitioB, 
where local circumstances are so discordant* 

The serpent is the symbol which mast geno^ 
rally enters into the mythology of the workL 
It may in different ccmntries admit among its 
fellow-satellites of Satan^ the most venomous 
or tiie most terrible of the animals in eaeh 
cotintry ; bat it presenres its own constancy, as 
the ofdy inoatiabk object of superstitious tenor 
throughout the habitable world. ''Wherever 
the Devil reigned/' remarks Stillingfleet, '' the 
serpent was held in some peculiar veneration." 
The universality of this worship, I propose 
to show in the subsequent pages : and having 
shewn it^ shall feel justified in drawing the 
conclusion, that the narrative of Moses is most 
powerfully corroborated by the prevalence of 
this singular and irrational, yet natural super- 
stition. Irrational — for there is nothing in 
common between deity and a reptile, to suggest ^ 
the notion of serpent-worship ; and natural^ 

d2 
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because allowing the truth of the events ia 
Paradise, .every probability is in favour of such 
a ^superstition springing up. For it is iBore 
than probable that Satan should erect as the 
standard of idolatry the stumbling-block ascer- 
tained to be fatal to man. By so doing, he 
would not only receive the homage which he so 
aidently desired from the beginning, but also 
be perpetually reminded of his victory over 
Adam, than which no gratification can be ima- 
gined more fascinating to his malignant rnind^ 
It was his device, therefore, that since by the 
temptation of the serpent man fell, by the 
adoration of the serpent he should continue to 
fall. 
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Tub wpfisHip OP THE 3£ftP£NT IS supposed 
by Bryant to h^ve commenced in Chaldsaa ; and 
to have been '' the first variation from the purer 
!2abaism." * 

That it was intimately ccmnected with Za- 
baism cannot be doubted ; for the most pre- 
vailing emblem of tbe solar god was the ser- 
pent:-]* and wherever the Zabeean idolatry 
was the religion, the serpent was the sacred 
symbol. But the universality of serp^it- 
worship, and the strong traces which it has 
left in ASTRONOMICAL MYTHOLOGY, secm to 
attest an origin coeval with Zabaism itself. 

The earliest authentic record of serpent- 

^ Analysis of Ant Myth. ii. 458. 
t Macrobius SaiumaL lib. i. c. 20* 
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WORSHIP is to be found in the astronomy of 
Ghaldsea and China ; but the extensive diffu- 
sion of this remarkable superstition through 
the remaining regions of the globe^ where 
Chinese wisdom never penetrated, and Qhal- 
daean philosophy was but feebly reflected, 
authorizes the inference that neither China nor 
Chaldaea was the mother, but that both were 
the children of this idolatry. That accidental 
circumstances very materially afiected the reli- 
gions of the early heathen at different times^ 
by introducing innovations both in gods and 
altars, worship and sacrifices^ cannot be de- 
nied; but it is equally true, that uniformly 
with the progress of the first deviation from 
the truth, has advanced the sacred serpent from 
Paradise to Peru. To follow the traces of this 
sacred serpent is the intention of the following 
treatise: and it is confidently expected that 
few ancient nations of any celebrity will be 
found which have not, at some time or other, 
admitted* the serpent into tlieir religion, either 
as a symbol of divinity, or a charm, or an orack, 
or A GOD.* Into the creed of some he has 

* The universality of serpent-worship is alluded to by 
Lucan in these memorable lines : — 
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himself in all these characters, and 
is so mixed up with their traditions of the 
ORiGijf and END of evil, that w6 cannot, 
nf^tbout violence to all rules of prof>ability^ 
reject the consequence that the prototype of this 
idob^r^ was the serpent in Paradise. 

• • • I 

. L Baby lon .—In tracing the progress of the 
sacred serpent, we commence with Asia, as * 
the mother country of mankind ; and in Asia, 
with Babylon, as the most ancient seat of an 
established priesthood. 

The information which we possess concerning 
the minute features of Babylonian idolatry, is 
from various causes very narrowly circum- 
scribed. Either the classical writers who 
visited Babylon were not admitted into the 
arcana of the Chaldeean worship, or they were 
contented with giving a short and summary 
account of it ; expending the chief part of their 
descriptive powers upon the history, policy, 
and magnificence of the mother of cities. He- 

'* Vos quoque> qui cunctis innoxia Numina terri 
Serpitis^ aurato nitidi ful^ore, Dracones/' 

Phars. lib. ix. 727. 

Draco is the general tenn to signify all large serpents. 
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rodo^vs^ wiiose dtffiiseness od tiie history and 
oustoms of the BabyloniaDfi is eoosid^iable, 
^iitecs. bixfc little into their rdigioa ; and Dio* 
deras SiGolus^ nunute in. his measurements of 
the walls and gardens, comprises his des^p-^ 
tion of the temple of Belus in a few senfenoes. 
Ophiolatreia, as a recognized religion, was 
nearly extinct when Diodorus visited Babylon, 
for the city was almost deserted by its inba*^ 
bttalits, and the public edifices were crumbling 
to decay. But the silence of Herodotus «is the 
more remarkable^ since he mentions the ser^ 
pent-worship of both Egypt and Greece, which 
was prevaleqt in his time. The idolatry could 
scarcely be obsolete in Babylon at that period, 
^ce it existed in full vigour but seventy years 
before^ in the days of Daniel ; and though it 
i^ceived a great overthrow from its exposure 
by that prophets yet the tumultuous conduct 
of the Babylonians on that occasion, as it 
evinces their attachment to the idolatry, war- 
rants the inference that they would cling to it 
long after its abolition, even by a royal decree.* 
But most probably Herodotus did not take the 
trouble to inquire into the superstitions of the 

* Bel and the Dragon^ v. 28. 
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oommtm peojile, being doatented to deficriber 
whfitt'was tbe established religion; ai^ even! 
this be notices in a very 4^ursory tnanner^ 
- From Diodorus, however, we leai*B what ia 
sufficient to assure us, that &e serpent, as an* 
object of WOTship, was not .altogether forgotten 
in Babylon, though disguised under the more 
specious appearance of symbolical sanctity. 
He informs us, that in the temple of Bel, or 
Belos, was ^' an image of the goddess Rhea,' 
sitting on a golden throne ; at her knees stood 
two lions, and near her very large serpents of 
silver, thirty talents each in weight/' There 
was also ''an image of Juno, holding in her 
right hand the head of a serpent/' * 
' The name of the national god Bel is sup^. 
posed to signify nothing more than ^'Lord;" 
and was also sometimes appropriated to deified 
heroes.t It is more probably an abbreviation 
of OB-BL, J—" The Serpent-god:' The Greeks, 
remarks Bryant, called him Beliar, which is 
singularly interpreted by Hesychius to signify 
a DRAGON, or GREAT SERPENT. § From which 

* Diod. Sic. lib. ii. s. 70. 

f Kircher. (Edip. iBgyptiac. i. 262, 

X Vide Serpent-worship ifi Syria. 

§ Clemens Alexandrinus writes BEAI A P in the text. 2 Cor. 
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we may conclude that the serpent was, at least, 
an emblem or syinbol of Bel. But if the apo- 
crypha) history of ** Bel and the 3)r A.a on '^ 
be founded upon any tradition^ we must con- 
clude that the dragon, or serpent, (for the 
words are synonymous,) was something more 
than a mere symbol: we must conclude, that 
LIVE SERPENTS wcTc kept at Babylon as ob* 
jects of adoration ; or, at kasty of veneratioaa, as 
oracular or talismanic. This custom was ob-- 
served at Thebes in Egjrpt,* and at Athens ; f 
and therefore there is nothing incredible in the 
iact at Babylon. However suspiciously then 
we may regard the apocryphal writings in 
general, we are constrained to admit tiiat the 
author of *' Bel and the Dragon,'' though he 
may have embellished the narrative, has given 
us a true picture of Babylonian superstition, 

'* In that same place there was a great 
DRAGON, which they of Babylon worshipped. 

▼i. 15. TTiere are seyeral MSS. of this epistle, in whiek 
P^iap is found instead of ^cXiaX — such as thoseof Lincoln, 
Magdalen, and New Coll^es» in Oxford, and Emmanael 
College in Cambridge. — AUwwxL Lit, Amiiq. of Greece, 244. 
B&UAR appears to be a compound of BEL and AUR, or 
AR, tke salor deihf^ from ^HH, UgiL 

* Herod, ii. 74. f Herod. Tiii. 41. 
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And th^.kiog said.uDtoJOaDiel^ ^ Wilt thou say 
that this 18 of brass ?: lol he eatheth aad tlriok^ 
eth : thou canst fu)tsay he is no living god : 
therefore WORSHIP him/^ 

From the Chaldaeans, we are told, that the 

Hebrews obtained the word Abadon, as a title 

of the *' Prince of Darkness." This word sigt 

iiifies'^TH£ s£rp£nt-lord/' HeiAsius * (cited 

by Bryant) makes Abadon to be the same as 

the Grecian Python. '' It is not to be doubted 

that the Pythian Apollo is that evil spirit whom 

the. Hebrews call Ob and Aba don ; the Hel« 

lenists, . Apollyon ; and the other Greeks^ 

Apollo* This is corroborated by the testi* 

mony of St. John, who says, ** They had a king 

over them which is the angel t)f the bottomless 

pit, whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Aba* 

don; but in the Greek (Hellenistic) tongue 

hath his name Apollyon." i* This same ** angel 

of the bottomless pit/^ is in another place called 

by the Evangelist^ ** the dragon, that old serpent 

which is the Devil and Satan" j^ 

Subject to the king of Babylon was Assyria; 
and the people of this country are said to have 

* Aristarchus, p. 11. f Rev. ix. II. % Rev. xz. 1,2. 
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borne '' a dragon'* upon tbeir standard.^ It » 
obsenred by Bryant* that in most oomtries the 
original military standard was deacriptiTe of the 
deity they worshipped. It is certain that the* 
Roman soldiers paid great veneration to their 
military insignia, almost amoanting to worship : 
from which we may infer^ that the devices on 
them were, originally^ emblems of the god& 
Their chief ensign, the eagk, was sacred to 
Jupiter. From the practice of the Romans, we 
may obtain an insight into that of the other 
nations of antiquity ; for in matters of si2penti* 
tion it is astonishing how nearly people, geogra*^ 
phically the most remote^ approached each 
other. 

From the Assyrians, the emperors of Con* 
etantinople are said to have borrowed the dra- 
ffon 8tandard.t The same standard was aLso 
borne by the Parthians,^! Scythians, §.Saxoiis>|| 
Chinese, and Baiies,5r — peof^ who were in 
greater, or less degree addicted to serpent- 

* Koch, de Cultu Serpentam, 8. 7, p. 30. 

t Vomua de Idol. lib. iy. c. 54, citing Codinns. 

X Salmasius Hist. Aug. Script. 96. 

§ Koch, ut supra. — Suidas. 

11 Stqkely. Abnry . 56. f . Koch. 
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'worship. We may therefore mfer^ that the 
dragon eoaign of the Assynans denoted their 
derotioa to the same idolatry. 

II. Pebsia. — The serpent- worship of Persia 
is more noticed by authors than that of Babyi- 
Ionia. The draeontic standard distinguished 
the Persians as well as the Assyrians; for 
amcmg the spoils tak^i by Aorelian from Ze* 
nobia were *' Persici DraconesT* whiofa were 
doubtless military ensigns, for the Persiaaaul 
assisted the queen of Palmyra on that occasioni 
This» according to our hypothesis^ would denote 
-that the Per&nans venerated the serpent; an 
inference which is abundantly proved from l^eir 
mythology. 

In the mythology of Persia we m^ay look for 
the remnant of the ancient Ghald«ean philof 
sophy : and in proportion as we establish- the 
prevalence of opbiolatrda ito Persia, in the 
same proportion^ at ka$t^ we may infer that it 
once obtained in Babylon. 

So strongly marked was this character of 
iddatry in the- Persian religio;ti, that' Eusebiu^ 
does not hesitate to affirm^ "they all wor- 

/^ Vopiscus Hist. Aug. Script. 218. 
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shipped tlie first principles under the .form of 
SERPENTS, having dedicated to them temples 
in which they performed sacrifices, and held 
festivals and orgies, esteeming them the 

GREATEST OF GODS, and GOVERNORS OF THE 
UNIVERSE."* 

''The first principles'' were Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the good and evil deity, whose con- 
tention for the universe was represented in 
Persian mythology, by two serpents contending 
for the MUNDANE EGG. They are standing upon 
their tails, and each of them has fastened upon 
the object in dispute with his teeth. The egg 
for which they contend, represented the uni* 
verse in the mythologies of India, Egypt, and 
Persia. An engraving of this may be seen in 
Mont£siucon. But the evil principle was 
more particularly represented by the serpent, 
as we may infer firom a fable in die 2^ndavesta, 
in which that deity is described as having as- 
sumed a serpent^s form to destroy thejirst of the 
human species^ whom he accordingly paisoned.lf 

A similar proof occurs in the Sadder,;}: where 
we find the following precept: — **When you 

• Pnep. Evang. i. 42. t Faber/Hor. Mos. 1^72. 

J Porta 47. Apud Hyde. Rel. Vet. Pers. 478. 
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kill serpents, you shall repeat the Z^nda Vesta, 
and thence you will obtain great merit: for it. 
is the same as if you had killed so many deink" t 
The Zmda Vesta to be here '' repeated" might, 
perhaps, be that portion of it above alluded to — 
the assumption of the serpent's form by Ahri- 
man. Connected with which, doubtless, was 
the popular belief of the Persians, that in the 
place of torment in the other world, scorpions 
and serpents gnaw and sting the feet of the 
wicked. 

The God Mithras was represented encir- 
cled by a serpent : and in his rites, a custom 
was observed similar to that practised in the 
Mysteries of Sebazius * — A serpent was thrown 
into the bqsom of the initiated, and taken out 
at the lower parts of his garments.f In Mont- 
faucon, vol. v. are some plates of Mithras, 
with a lion's head and a human body; and 
round him is coiled a large winged serpent. In. 
the Supplement to vol. i. Montfaucon gives us 
^ representation of a stone found at Lyons. It 
is a rude stone, exhibiting the head of a young 
and beardless man. Under it is the inscription, 

* Maurice Ind. Ant iii. 199. 

t Arnobius, lib. v. p. 171 . Jul. Firm. p. 23. 

£ 
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*• Deo invicto Mithir, secijn'dikus dat :** 
and under the inscription, the raised ligare of 
a large serpent. Mithras wa6 styled " in^tas," 
and often represented with a youthful counte* 
nance» like that of Apollo. 

Mandelsoe, who visited an ancient temple at 
Mardasch, saw in one of the recesses, *'a 
square pillar, with the figure of a king upon it, 
worshipping the SUN, pire, and a serpent/** 
'* On the front of some ancient Persian grottoes, 
sacred to the solar deity, was figured a prineeljr 
personage approaching an altar, on which the 
sacred fire is burning. Above all is the sun, 
and the figure of the deity in a cloud, with 
sometimes a sacred bandage, at other times a 
SERPENT entwined round his middle." \ 

This is the God Azon, whose name, according 
to Bryant, signifies " the sun." The sacred 
girdle round his waist was esteemed an emblem 
of the orbit described by Zon, the sun. Hence 
girdles were called by the Greeks, zones.^ 

This deity is sometimes represented diflfer-- 
ently^§ as a young man in profile, round whose 

* Mandelsoe, Travels, chap. i. 

t Bryant. Anal. i. 276 ; Plate in vol. ii. 406. 

t Ibid. ii. 407. $ Ibid, plate 406. 
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waist isdrawnaring, loosely dependent. Through 
the l&wet part of this ring passes a s£rp£Nt» 
At the upper end of the circle, behind the figure, 
is a kind of mantle^ composed of expanded 
winfGs. In Koempfer's description of the re* 
mains of Persepolis,* the same God is depicted 
in a third form. He appears terminating at his 
waist in a circl£, which is ccmiposed of a s£r« 
pent: from each side of this cir6le proceed 
four WINGS. In his left band he holds adother 
circle or ring, composed, like the fixrmer, of a 
serpent biting his own tail. There is a figure, 
apparently of a priest of this god, engraved also 
in Kcempfer, Amsenit. Exot. p. 312, who ap- 
proaches an altar with a serpent in hi^ left hand. 
In the sky above, is a representation of his God ; 
and behind the deity, the sun. — Bryant, it. 409. 
The hierogram of the circle, wings, and 
SERPENT, is one of the most curious emblems 
of Ophiolatreia, and is recognized, with S(Hne 
modifications, in almost every country where 
serpent-worship prevailed. It seems to have 
been a general symbol of consecration, and 
as such is mentioned by Persius, Sat. i. 1 13^^ — 

Pinge dwos angues : pueri sacer €st l^cus. 

* Koemp. AmasQ. Exot. 

£ 2 
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The Roman poet is speaking of the symbol of 
consecration in his own country^ which vms 
borrowed through Greece from Egypt^ where 
two serpents were described as issuing from the 
circle. 

As this is a very curious part of Ophiolatreia, 
it may be proper^ on its first occurrence, to 
enter into its meaning, even at the risk of anti- 
cipation ; for the origin of a device so singular, 
will be the more readily ascertained, when the 
various forms under which it has appeared in 
different countries, are collected under one 
view. 

We have seen, that in the hieroglyphics of 
Persia, the dracontic hierogram consists of a 
serpent passing through the lower part of a winged 
annulus. In the figure of Azon, described by 
Kcempfer, the annulus is changed into a^efT?^^/; 
and there is no other serpent passing through 
the dracontic circle : instead of which the God 
holds a snake in his left hand. 

Now, from the evanescence of the serpent into 
the annulus, I am inclined to think, that the an- 
nulus itself means nothing more than a coil f 
of the same serpent round the waist of Azon. ' 
If this be the fact, the whole hierogram of 
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CIRCLE^ WINGS, and SERF £NT» will resolve it- 
self into a single winged serpent: once 

COirED. 

On the ruins of Naki Rastaa in Persia, the 

same sacred symbol appears in a more simple 

and beautiful form. Through the centre of a 

GLOBE, which is decorated with^ two wings, 

horizontally expanded, passes a serpent.* 

This also, without great violence to probability,. 

may be supposed to have been originally the 

sacred winged serpent, once coiled : for the 

annulus might have been easily changed in 

process of time into a gbbe. It is evident, that 

the circular figure is not a plain circle, for if it 

were, the whole of the serpent would be seen 

passing through it : whereas the circumference 

cuts oflF a third of the serpent'd- body. 

In Egypt, the hierogram appears under vari- 
ous modifications, for the reasons of which it is 
difficult to account. Bryant has given us a 
plate of six representations copied from the 
Isiac table, which may be thus described : — 

1. From the lower part of an annulus sur- 
mounted by two wings rising perpendicularly, 

* Plate in Bryant. Anal. ii. 216. 
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issue tufo serpents in opposite directions. The 
whole is inclosed within a circle. 

2. The winged globe alone without the serpent. 
The wings are expanded. This figure, (origi- 
nally, perhaps, a winged serpent, biting his tail,) 
might be intended to represent the sun rising, 
with his rays, which are, poetically, his toings. 
From this sacred figure, which represented the 
deity of the Gentiles, was borrowed, probably, 
the sublime metaphor of Malachi, ch. iv. ver. 2 — 
''The Sun of Righteousness shall arise with 
healing in his wings*" 

3. A simple globe, without wings, from which 
issue two serpents. 

4. A winged globe, through the lower part 
of which passes a serpent. 

5. A plain globe, over which passes the ser- 
pent. This emblem occurs frequently on the 
Pamphylian obelisk. 

6. The same as 1, only without the circum- 
scribing circle. Besides these, there is an en- 
graving in Pococke's Description of the East, 
of the tomb of Osymanduas at Thebes^ over the 
entrance to which is the same hierogram under 
a new form : the globe^ in this case, has four 
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wiogs^ and the serpent issues from the lowest 
part of it^ moving downwards. 

Selden remarks,, that the figure >< in ab« 
breviated writing among the Gbr^ks^ signi^ed 
Aa^Mtfv, the deitif.* The same figure, according 
to Kircher, was in use among the BraJtimins of ,^ 
Hindustan, as the *' character mundi intelUgi- 
bUu "t — ^that is^ of the Deity ; for the universe 
and its Creator were often confoi^nded by the 
^.ncient heathens. The emblem is evidently 
the globe and serpents of Egyptian mythology. 
In the same form was erected the celebrated 
temple of the Druids at Abury in Wiltshire. 
The upright stones which constituted the 
Adytum and its approaches^ correctly delineated 
the circle, with the serpent passing through 
it-t 

In China, this sacred emblem assumed a form 
unknown in other countries. The serpents were 
separated from the annulus, being placed on 
each side of it, regarding each other. This was 
probably a representation of the two principles 

* Seld. on Arund. Marbles, 133, cited by Sttikdy, 
Abary, 56. 

t GSdip. ^gyp. vol. iii. p. 23. 

X For an account of this temple, see the Chapter oh Ophite 
Temples. 
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claiming the universe. This sacred ring be* 
tween two serpents, is very common on the 
triumphal arches of Pekin. In table xv. of 
Baron Vischer's Ancient Architecture,* is an 
engraving of such an arch, and on it is this hiero- 
gram twice depicted. Each of the serpents is 
described making one coil with his body, and 
(excepting the wings) presents an appearance 
similar to what I presume to have been the ori- 
ginal design of the tripartite emblem of globe, 

WINGS, AND 8£RP£NT. 

It may be alleged, that all these cannot be re* 
solved into the single-winged serpent once coiled. 
Under their present form, certainly not ; but it is 
possible that these may be corruptions of the 
original emblem which was only preserved accu* 
rately in the neighbourhood of the country where 
the ciMse of serpent- worship existed \ namely, 
in Persia, which bordered upon Babylonia and 
Media, the rival loci of the garden of Eden. 

The only real difficulty arises from the two 
serpents, which in Nos. 1, 3, and 6 of the Isiac 
table, emerge from the globe, and from the em- 
blem. No. 5, where the serpent passes over the 
globe. The Egyptian hierogram usually con- 

* Stukely, Abury, 5^* 
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sisted of TWO serpents attached to the alate 
circle^ or globe^ or ring. To reconcile this to 
our hypothesis, we may suppose, that the second 
serpent was introduced to represent the good 
or EVIL principle^ as joint governor of the uni- 
verse, in agreement with the zabaean philosophy. 
The doctrine of the two principles prevailed 
alike in Egypt and Persia, though from the con- ^ 
fusion in which the religion of the former is 
involved, it does not form so prominent a feature. 
Cneph and Ttphon occupied the same posi- 
tions in Egyptian Mythology as Ormuzd and 
Ah RIM AN in Persian ; and were similarly 
typified by serpents, contending for the mun- 
dane Q%Q.^ 

Admitting this solution, it is immaterial whe- 
ther only one or tv)o serpents are connected with 
the alate globe, provided no more than two are 
found. For the whole hierogram being con- 
strued to mean the Deity, it might be either, 
according as the First Great Cause, or 

THE TWO CONTENDING PRINCIPLES WCrC tO be 

expressed. 

The serpent passing over the globe conveys 
a different idea. It is the Deity fostering the 

* See Chap, on Serpent- Worship in Egypt. 
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umDern; and does not properly belong to, 
though borrowed from, thie tripaf tite hierogmm. 
My hypothesis, therefore^ is, that the CHrigiiial 
intention of the sacred emblem^ is to represent 
A wiNG£D SERPENT ONCE COILED ; and that 
it was borrowed from the tradition of the ser- 
pent in paradise, who^ on account of *' the sub- 
tilty '^ there displayed, was considered by the 
* superstitious descendents of Adam, before the 
flood, as an incarnation of divinity ; knowings 
as they did, by tradition, his celestial extraction. 
That the devil, on this occasion, assumed th^ 
form of one of the angelic seraphim, was a 
tradition of the east, adopted by the doctors of 
the Jewish church. Rabbi Bechai on Gen. iii« 
14, observes, ''This is the secret (or mystery) of 
the holy language, that a serpent is called saraph, 
as an angel is called saraph ;" and ^ hence the 
the Scriptures call serpents seraphim, (Numb* 

xxi. ft— 8,) because they were the offspring of 
this old saraph. "f 

Hence might have arisen the notion of the 

winged serpent once coiled, in the act of unfolding 

itself to dart upon its prey as the emblem of the 

paradisaic4il serpent, which, through the weak- 

* 3p. Patrick in loc. 
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ness of human nature, wrought upon by the 
subtilty of the evil sjnrit himself^ was in prooesB 
of tn&e exalted into an emblem of divinitt. 

The seraphim of the wilderness are proved by 
Bochart; to have been the same as those called 
by Isaiah, (xix. 29, and xxx. 6,) *' fiery ^ying 
serpents/* Whether the epithet, ** flying," was 
a metaphor for velocity^ or whether it actually 
meant that these creatures had wings, is imma* 
terial. Tradition had invested both the celes* 
tial and terrestrial seraphim with wings; and 
hence the idea, that the paradisaical serpent 
was a ** winged ^ creature. Hence, also, the 
poetical fiction of winged dragons, as guardians 
of treasure and protectors of female innocence. 
For, singularly enough^ the malevolent actions 
of the paradisaical serpent have had a colouring 
given to them by heathen mythologists, diame** 
trically opposite to the reality. The seducer of 
Eve is thus perversely termed the protector of 
maiden virtue ; and the tempter who induced 
her to pluck the forbidden fruit, is '' the guardian 
of the golden apples in the garden of the Hes- 
perides." So powerful is " the prince of this 
world " to delude his victims ! 

The ophite hierogram of '^ serpent, circle, and 
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wings/^ was usually placed over the portals of 
temples to denote consecration : the reason of 
which may be imagined from the fact^ that all 
such temples were oracula r. The connexion 
of the winged serpent with an oracle, may be 
accounted for, from a traditionary recollection 
of THE PROPHECY of the scrpeut to Eve. 

The Egyptian priests, understanding that this 
hieroglyphic denoted the Deity — for to such a 
rank the serpent of paradise was soon exalted — 
addressed themselves to the task of finding out 
some plausible reason for the emblem : the true 
one being forgotten. A most ingenious and 
beautiful theory was soon devised by Hermes 
Trismegistus, the supposed author or inter- 
preter of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. This was, 
probably, an Egyptian priest, who assumed the 
name of the great Thoth, or Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, {thrice great Hermes^) at whose temple 
he officiated as a minister. 

According to his interpretation, the globe 
typified the simple essence of God, which 
he indifferently called, the Father, the First 
Mind, the Supreme Wisdom.' 

The serpent* emerging from the globe, 

"^ Here observe that only one serpent is supposed. 
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was the vi viftikg power of God^ whichcalled 
^ all things into existence. This he named thb 
Woan. 

The WINGS implied the moving or pene- 
TEAtivE POWER of GoD which pervaded all 
things. This he called love. 

The v)holt emblem was interpreted. to repre- 
sent the Supreme Being in his character of 
Creator and Preserver.* 

The definition of the Deity by Trismegistus 
is poetically sublime : '^ God is a circle whose 

CENTRE is EVERYWHERE, and CIRCUMFERENCE 
NOWHERE."t 

The above description of the ophite hiero- 
gram, as may well be imagined, has persuaded 
many an ardent friend of revelation, to recog* 
nize in this symbol of the hieroglyphical learn- 
ing.of Egypt, thfe mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Kircher, Gudworth, and Maurice have all em- 
braced this opinion; but the more cautious 
Faber,:}^ with the arguments of all before him, 
has come to the conclusion, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in its Christian sense, was unknown 
to the Pagans. 

* Kircher, Pampb. Obel. 399. f Ibid. 380. 
t Dissert on the Cabiri. 1. 316. 
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That there.hftft been but one essoitial religioiK 
among the servants of the living God, from the 
fall to the present hour, no reasonable reader 
of the Holy Scriptures can deny. There never 
has been a time in which true religion has 
been wholly lost* Some few, if not " seven 
thousand," have always been " leff^ who "have 
not bowed the knee to Baal." But for these 
few, who have had a right knowledge and clear 
CQQcepticm of the Deity as revealed to Adam, 
we must look among the holy " remnant," who 
were at one time confined to the family of 
Noah, and at another to that of Abraham. 
The rapidity with which the descendents of 
Noah fell into Poxttheism forbids our being 
too sanguine in the hope of discovering the 
doctrine of the Trinity among the Gentiles. 
This doctrine itself, corruptly remembered, perhaps 
gave rise to that very Polytheism which at length 
obliterated almost every trace of rational religion in 
the ioorld. 

If then "the globe, wings, and serpent," 
was among the Egyptians the hieroglyphic of 
the Trinity, we must suppose that the priests 
acquired this doctrine from their intercourse 
with the Israelites, rather than from any tradi- 
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tion of their ancestors. In this case, Joseph 
M^ould be the Hermes Trismegistiis, so lauded 
in Egyptian history, (as Bryant, indeed, supposes 
he was.) Joseph is said to have '' taught" the 
Efftptian '' senators tm^iom:''* but-^, I ap- 
prehaid, in a rdigiws sense* The edict s>t 
Phamohy to which this probably alludes^ is of a 
political nature.f It would have been the ex- 
treme of indiscretkM for Joseph to have at- 
tempted, without a divine command, to instruct 
the Egyptians in the mysteries of religion : . and 
had such a command been issued, it would have 
been recorded by Moses. So far from the 
Egyptians having acquired religious instruction 
from the Israelites, every journey in the wilder- 
ness performed by the latter, proves that th^ 
learned idolatry £tom the Egyptians. *' The 
golden calf " is a memorable instance, as copied 
from the rites of the sacred bull Apis. 

Besides, it is more likely that Joseph, in his 
instructions on the mysteries of religion, would 
have begun with, his own people^ who seem not 
only to have been ignorant of the doctrine of 
tiie TRiNiTT, but of every rational idea of the 
UNITY of God, when Moses was commissioned 

* Psalm cv. t Gen. xB. 44. 
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to lead them ] from Egypt. Of this we have 
abundant proof in the diffidence with which he 
accepted the commission.* 

So gross was their ignorance, and so deep- 
rooted their prejudices, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was never, indeed, ^/^ explained to 

them, even by Moses. He deemed it a 
doctrine too dangerous for their idolatrously 
inclined minds to bear, lest in their ardour 
for the Polytheism which it was his object 
to eradicate, they should separate the Unity, 
and dishonour the Trinity— lest in their prone* 
ness to worship the many, they should forget 
that ''Jehovah their God is one Jeho- 
vah." f 

I cannot therefore see that there is any con- 
clusive testimony that the Egyptian hierogram 
of GLOBE^ WINGS, and SERPENT, denoted the 
Trinity, in our sense of the term. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the definition of 
Hermes Trismegistus, adduced by Kircher, 
may not have been a ''pious fraud" of some 
Egyptian Christian of the second or third 
century, whose imagination seized upon this 

* See his conyersation with God in Horeb, Exod. iii. 13. 
t Deut.Ti,4. 
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popular emblem as a fit instrument for incul- 
eating the truth. 

But whatever may have been the origin or 
meaning of this hierogram, one thing is clear, 
that the serpent attached to it was a ttpe of 
DIVINITY ; and this is enough to support the 
tiieory of the present volume^ though all the 
above remarks upon the ^^ Mringed serpent once 
coiled'^ may be vain and £uicifuL If^ on the 
other hand, these remarks be valid, the hypo- 
thesis upon which they are founded is an addi* 
tional corroboration, that the serpent of Para- 
disc was the serpent-god of the (Gentiles. 

III. HiNDiisTAN. — ^As an embkm of divifnty, 
the serpent enters deeply into the religion of 
Uie Brahmins ; and, from the popular supersti- 
tions of the present race of Hindus, we may 
infer that he was, at one time, an object of reli* 
gious worship. The well known reluctance of 
the natives of Hindiistan to kill a snake, cannot ^' 
be referred entirely to the doctrine at trans- 
migration of souls. In Forbes's Oriental Me« 
moirs, we read of certain gardeners in Guzerat 
who would never suffer the snakes to be mo- 
lested, calling them '^ father," ''brother/' and 
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Other endearing names, and lookiiig upon then 
as something divine. The head-gardener^ how* 
ever, '' paki them rdigUm fiotmtr^.\\ ^ 

Here we observe a mtxtoe of ^. ongittal 
i^6rpeDtr\TOr8faip^;with the more modern ddcteine 
ol . transmigration. 

£Ut a more tangible proof ths^. ophiolatieia 
did indeed exist inHindtatanin former tinws, 
is furnished in the foUowiirg feet, nolieeldn 
Furchas's Filgrim&-H'A kkig of Calient ^biiiit 
ciiVk9i8M'.£otJSve\strpaa^^ tended, iwitlil 

peculiar oare, and made it a capital erime fof 
any. person in his dominions to destroy a snake* 
' The natives looked upon serpents as endued wUh 
(Uvi»e spirits^ f 

A, further proaS of die aneieM pi^vatence of 
ophiobftreia in those countries, is afibuded by 
the sdilptuores: in the celebrated caverns of Sal-* 
sette and Elephanta ; where the deities eithar 
grasp: serpents, in their hands, or are enfalded 
by them. Serpente are also sculptured on the 
ceraiees'surrounding the toofe of those eavoms^ 
and similarly delineated in the more modern 

* This is one of numerous similar anecdotes recorded of 
the llindiis by different writers. 
. if Puvdti. Pllg; part i. p. 565. 
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pfligoiM.* The ^ Sani/ of the HTnd4$, is 
represented on a raven, and encircled by two 
serpents, whose heads meet over that of the 
God.t 

Maurice supposes that by the serpentine 
oirde orer Sani, who is the Saturn of the 
Hind(is, the rmg* of that planet is denoted. If 
so, fte' discoveries of tnoderia astronomy are 
little more th^n revivals of^i^^ndent phikw 
Mphy.' Bii%^ whether Sani be StOam or the 
Acn, he is equally illustrative of our theory*-^ 
that serpents' Were early emblems of drHnityin 
flindfkstati. As such we find <them employed 
in the religious ftlstivals of the Hiqdfts, :{: sym- 

• • • 

bolizing some- of their most awfot deities* 
' On a rock in the Ganges, in 4he province of 
Babar, is a seulptute ef Veshnu repiMsing on a 
^diled' s^pent, whose numerous folds are'madfe 
to form a canopy over the sl^fipfing god*^ Thi^ 
Serpent is febled to have been the goddess 
Devi or Isi, who assumed the %ure to earry 
Veshnu over the waters of the De{^uge,.|| The 
sleep of Veshnu indicates the period between 

« Maurice, lod. Ant. ii, 192. f Mi, iL 303, 

t Ibid. iii. 119. ' <^ Uwfif.. HASd^ Panthf on. 

II Faber, Pag. Idol. i. 456. 

F 2 
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the t^vo worlds. A similar sculpture is to be 
seen among the ruins of Mavalipuram^ on the 
ooiast of CoromandeL* Veshnu himself is 
sometimes represented , encompassed in the 
folds of a serpent; and Twashta, the great 
artificer of the universe, who corresponds in 
Hindi!^ m]rthoIogy with the Cneph or Ptha of 
the Egyptians, is supposed to have born^ the 
form of a iserpentf Jagan-Nath (Juggernaut) 
is said to be sometimes worshipped under the ^ 
form of a seven-headed dragon. :( The HindA 
Deonaush (the DUmusus of the Greeks^) was 
metamorphosed into a snake :§ hence, pro- 
bably, the prominent figure which the serpent 
bore in the mysteries of Bacchus. 

Mahadeva (a name of Siva^) is sometimes 
represented with a snake entwined about his 
neck ; one round his hair, and armlets of ser- 
pents upon both arms. || 

Bhairava (an Avatar of Siva,) sits upon the 
coils of a serpent, whose head rises above that 
of the god.^ 

* Asiat. Res. i. 150. f Faber. P. I. i. 451. 

t Faber. P. I. i. 452. § Ibid, 453. 

II Moor. Hind. Panth. plates 17, 18> 20. 
f Ibid, pi. 47. 
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' Parvsti, the consort 4>f Siva, is repreae&ted 
^th snakes aboat her neck and waist.*^ 

Hence we perceive, that the serpent was an 
emblem not confined to one God, but commoA 
to many. " The fifth day of the bright half of 
the month Sravana is sacred to the denrigods 
in the form of serpents.f 

This reptile^ though ^the attribute of many of 
the Hindu deities, both benevolent and maUg-i 
nant, belonged more properly to the evil 
SPIRIT, of whom it is a sacred and terrific 
emblem. The king of the evil daemons is^ 
called in Hindu mythology "the king of the 
serpents.'' His name is NAaA,and he is the 
prince of the Nagas, or Naigs. " In which 
Sanscrit appellation," observes Maurice, "we 
plainly trace the Hebrew nachash, which is the 
very word for the particular serpentine tempter, 
and in general for all serpents throughout the 
Old Testament." J The Hindu Naraka, or hell, 
is fabled to consist of poisonous " snakes folded 
together in horrible contortions." 

The malignant serpent Caliya, who was slain 
by Veshnu, (in his incarnation of Creeshna), 

* Moor, Hind. Panth. plate 27. f Ibid, p. 22. 
t Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan, i. 343. 
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beeaoae hepoisoneft the ak» and desttoyod'the 
herds on the imfaks of the YatniiQa, wAb deifiM 
•nd uromhifxped hj the Hindiis *' i« ^ same 
maimer as Python was^ adotod bt Delphi/' f . . 

To the evil daemoD^ in the forln of « great 
•irpent> the Hindus iKttributed the. gnatdian8hit> 
of treasures. A remarkable instance of this 
superstititm occurs in Fdyrbes's OHental Me- 
moirs^ Having once the durio^ty to open a 
vault in a.deserted tower, in which treasure was 
reported to be concealed, lAider the . guardian- 
ship of n deenkon in the form of aanake^ he pre- 
Tailed^ with much difficulty^ 4)pon two men to 
descaad ; when, in strict accordance with the 
popnlar belief, they found a large aerpent in a 
torpid state. The two men were drawn up, 
and the reptite destroyed by fire ; but nothing 
could induce the natives again to enter a place, 
which they now regarded 9iore than ever as' 
the reaidence of the evil spirit. 

In HmdAfitan prevailed also, the general 
opinion which accompanied ophiolatreia in all 
ita (MTOgress-^that the serpent was of ^prophetic 

Pursuing our enquiries, we find that ophio- 

« Asiat. Res. Tiii. 65. f Mavr. Hist* Hind. v. 343. 
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ifttMM pfWaited ' to^ an. eqiia) ^xteKt kiiGMh* 
TWite, wkiBi«>tli6re Wi^t^ noJesft th«ti sMin km*^ 
dnd places in wliicib cariiredi images of serpMts 
^m/fe woFshippedt* Atid ^wnvin^Jibet -maybe 
often seen, the igt^ittChkios^e^rtigoa^ ornament^ 

iiig the temples of tbe'6i:aaid«LMHi.t B«t>tliift 
ehief seats of ophiolatreia in this qtiKKterof'tbe 
modera world Mitere nil iGhina. and JiiplK^. - 
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IV. China and Jaf^ak. — TfaegMaiQtiinese 
DaAGov, so eonspienoQs^ in 'efiniiy public -a^ 
private edifice, was 1%e sytnboUGal sei^ent of 
ancient my thology^ under a >iDore faneifn] and 
poetic «ferm. 'Mt was the genial banner oftliQ 
empire, and indicated evevy thing that was 

sacred in it." :( '' ^^ ^^ ^;Ofi^ly'tbe stamp 
and symbol of noyaltf, but is sculptured in «tl 
the temples^ blazoded. on the furniture ef'the 
hoiftses, and interw<>ven with 4be vestmente'* ^ 
of the chief nobili|yj» ThC) eu;^r.or bears- a 
dragnn as his armorial devioe:;.:.and /tbe saipe 
figure is engraved on his seeptre and diadem^ ars 
well as on all the vases df the imperral palace. 
The DRAGON is also mixed up with many of 

^ Maur. Hist Hind. i. %%X. t Eqaba^s^r to Thibet. 

I Stukeley, Abury, 56. $ Maur, Hist. Hind. i. 210. 
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thw religious Icf^onds. The Chinese beliere 
that ''there is a dn^goa of eactraordiittfy 
strength and sovereign power^ which is in hea- 
vm, in the air, on the waters, and an the mmm^ 
tains" * A property so divine must have <m* 
ginated in the attribution of this sacred animal 
to the creator of the universe. For though it 
might aj^ly partly to the spiritual presence of 
the evil one^ yet in China this religious emblem 
belonged rather to the Agathodsemon. At the 
sacred washing of Confucius, soon after his 
birth, two dragons were &bled to have at- 
tended,! to intimate probably that the young 
philosopher was, in an especial manner^ under 
the protection of the deitj.X 

The Chinese god, Fohi, is said to have had 
the form of a man, terminating in the tail of a 
snake: which is not only a proof of the early 
existence of serpent- worship in China^ but also 

* Lecompte, China, 94. -|- KcempfiBf, Japan, 246. 

} A somewhat ainiilar story is told by Pindar, Oljfw^, 6, 
of lamoa, the son of ApoUo and E?adne : though in this case 
the two serpents, Meni by the gods, fed the foundling with 
wild honey. 

— Svo ie y\avKmw€^ dvr^y 
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shows thtt tlie ditagoin and the make of Chinese 
mythology were cognate. Such a form^ also, 
had the Athenian Cecrops and Erectheus,* and . 
the Egyjptian Typhon«t 

There was a remarkable superstition in re- 
gard to a serpent of enormous bulk which girded 
the world, current in the mythology of almost 
every nation where ophiolatreia prevailed : nor 
was China exempt from the general credulity. 
This idea, perhaps, originated in the early con- 
secration of the serpent to the sun : and the 
subsequent conversion of a serpent biting his tail. 
into an emblem of the Sun's path. This hiero- 
gram was again considered as typical of eter^ 
nity, partly from the serpent being a symbol of 
Deity ; partly from the perfect figure of a circle 
thus formed, without beginning or end ; and , 
partly from an opinion of the eternity of matter. I 

In countries where the two principles 
were represented by two serpents, instead of 
the ecliptic, the soktUial colures were described 
imder these symbols. Thus, in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, two serpents intersecting each other 

* Koempfery Japan^ 246. 

t Vide infra. ^Serpent- worship in Greece and Egypt." 
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at figbt angles^ upon a g^be, dmioWd the €mrtii : 
flM^ae MGtaogtthir interaectioiis -wtre at the m1- 
stitial jXttots.* 

The genius of superstition, soon j-ei^hred tiie 
imiigiDary into raal fibq^cmts ; of which mela- 
morphofiia we have ^in instance in the fictions of 
(Jie Chinese, who are said to be ^'. auperstitiouB 
ill choosing J9^ plot of ground to erect a dwellings 
l^uae or sepulchre : conferring it with the head, 
Utilp ond feH of divers dragms which lire oader 
oiar earth, whence depends ail good or bad for- 
tune/' t 

The same poeticat fiction was cntrent in Hiti*< 

d^tan, where there is a tradition that :tbe 
founder of DeUu^ when about to lay the fiiunda-* 
tianof that city, was told by. a Brahmin, that 
«' provided he placed the seat of his government 
on the head of the serpent that supports iht worlds 

« 

bis throne and, kingdotn would last finr &retJ^X 
In Hindu i^ythology^ the serpent Asootee 
enfolds the globe ;$ and oil evefy eciipiBe' the 

* Jablonski, Panth. -^Sg. lib. i. c. 4, 

t Purchas. Pilg. part iii. p. 395. 

I " Tour through the Upper Provinces," p. 166. 

§ Maur. Ind. Ant. ii. 192. 
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Hibdds bielieire that the sun oV moon is seized 
by ftikirge serpent or dragon. The same'tiotiea 
obtains in CUiina.* This is the imaginary ser- 
pent of the constellation Draco, and tihe saper- ^ 
stition may be a rismnant of the tradition of 
''the war in heavai, when Michael, and his 
angels ibught against the dragon." f '^^ ^^^ 
gtm iatnd the serpent are the fifth zhd sixth signs 
of the Chinese Zodiac. 

The superstition, of Japan was in every 
respect similar to that of China. The dragon 
was held in equal veneration in both countries. 
^* The chronicles and histories of the god>s and 
heroes of Japan jire full of fabulous stories of 
this animal. They believe that it dwells at the 
bottom of the sea^ as its proper element. 
They represent it in their books as : a huge, 
long, four-footed snake Some of the Ja- 
panese emperor's dofh, his arms, scimetars, 
knives, and the like ; as also the furniture and 
hangings of the imperial palace, are. adorned 
with figiiif es of this. dragoQ.'^ § The Japanese; 

^^IKanar. Iiid.)Aftt. 194, 195. 
-f- Rev. xii. 7. 

X A similar notion prevailed in the Mythology of Scandi- 
navia. See infra, c. 3. 
$ Kcempfeo Japan, 124. 
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soldiers eat the flesh of the serpent called Fita- 
katz, " believing firmly that it has the virtue of 
making them bold and courageous/* * 

There is reason to beliieve that temple-wor- 
ship was formerly paid to the dragon in Japan. 
Koempfer being once on a journey, a temple 
was pointed out to him which, his guides said, 
bad been erected in memory of a victory gained 
on the shores of the lake Oitz, by a famous ^ 
dragon over a scolopendra.f 

V. Arabia. — Returning towards the centre 
and source of ophiolatreia, we arrive in Arabia : 
and here also are traces, though almost oblite- 
rated, of the ancient serpent- worship. Of the 
Caaba of Mecca, as connected with this idola- 
try, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
But in this place we may observe, that the lan- 
guage of the country retains an expression of its 
original religion^ which is not a little remark- 
able. The same word is employed to denote 
both ** adoration" and ** the serpent;^ from 
whence Dickinson infers that ^' the Arabians 
formerly worshipped serpents.^ ^ 

* Kcempfer, Japan, 128. f Ibid. 491. 

t Delph. Phoen. c. 2. p. 10. 
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We may observe^ also, that Philostratus * 
attributes the same superstitious practice, with 
the same views, to the native of Arabia and 
Hindustan: vi^. thatoi ^'eating the heart and 
liver of serpents, for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the thoughts and languages of 
animals.^ This hotiob perhaps, originated in 
tiie traditionary accoudit of. the prophetic ser- 
pent, the memory of whose oracle is so strongly 
impressed upon the page of antiquity. 

YI, Stria. — From Arabia we pass into the 
Land of Canaan^ for so many ages the theatre 
upon which truth and superstition contended 
for the ascendancy. The country which we in- 
clude under tiie general name of Stria extends 
from the Euphraites to the Mediterranean sea, 
on one side ; and from Mount Taurus to Arabia, 
on the other. It includes, therefore, the whole 
of Phoenicia and Palestine, the territories of 
Damascus^ and the possessions of Solomon. 

The Phcenicians, according to Sancboniatbon, 
cit^d by Eusebius,f were among the earliest of 
the nations that embraced ophiolatreia ; and 

* De Vit& Apollonii, lib* i. c. \A, and lib* iii. c. 3. 
t ProBp. Evang. 40. 
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the author of this idoktary is Mid to have been 
Ta a utus . Sanchoniathon calls him '' a God,*** 
and $^yh ^^^ hefiratmade aai image of Qedham, 
and afterwards 4)f Saturn; and then isTented 
^jgfoglyphics.f He is auppoeed to be the sanie 
110 the Hermea Triamegistus of Egypt, where he 
yfM called Tb(Ml», and deified. The wwds of 
Sanchoniathon are the following; *^ Taautua con^ 
gecTMted the specks of dragons and urpents; and 
the Phcdnidiam and Egypiiam fbliawfd hm in tbii 
superstition.'' 

Hence we may i^r, that Taautiia was the 
fiist person who iptrodneed into Phcanioia botk 
gabaism and serpent-worskip. For such must be 
the meaning of the expressions that he was '^ Ae 
first who made an image of CoeLus" — diat is, 
i^epresented *' the heavenly host" by visible 
symbols, and ^* consecrated dragons and ser- 
pents.** 

The iiNiON of these two superstitions, inti« 
mated by the attribution of them to the same 
inventor^ proves the origin of the serpent-wor- 
ship to be co-ordinate Math that of the sun, or 
of the oelestkl bodies. From whieb we^ may 

* Pnep. £fang. 39. 

-{- Zroixecvy. See Warburton Dtv, Leg. qf Jf«iBes.,ui.313. 
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avgue, tkftt Tutttw wm thelteder of the first 
colony after the flood which settled m Phtemcia ; 

fkuit of whkbh he may have passed easily ihto 
£gyf>l, if we take the word PhGUiicia in its 
«08t extended $eiise> as including tiie whole 
land of Ganaan. There is them no dfficulty in 
cdncming that the Pbxenician Taut and the 
Egyptian Troth were tbe same person. The 
inismiate connexion of the latter Mrith 'the serw 
pent- worship of Egyjrt we shall observe In the 
sequel. 

The prevate^cei of ophidiaibreia m the land of 
Ganaan, is therefore directly shown upon his- 
torical testimony : it is proved^ collaterally^ by 
the traditions of the country, and the remains 
of serpent- worship which are occasionally visible 

• ■ • 

in the sacred and clasi^tcal writings. The name 
of the sftcred serpent, according to Bryant,* 
(who bas taken great pains to arrive at accuracy 
in this statement,) was in the ancient language 
of Ganaan^ varioiosly pronounced Aub^ Ab; 

Cub, Ob; Oph, Op ; Eph^ Ev all refer- 

rible to tbe onginal nw, or :2h; which being 
derived firom :ih (injure), was, perhaps, applied 

* Ant. Myth. i. 58 etposWm. 
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to the serpent from his peculiarity of mfiatiom 
when irritated. 

The first oracle mentioned in history was 
dedicated to the serpent-god, who was known 
in Canaan by the name of Ob, or Aub : hence 
arose the notion that the oracolar response of 
the priestess of these serpent temples mnst be 
/ always preceded by a mystmous if^atian, as if 
actuated by the internal presence of the divine 
Spirit Thus Virgil describes the Pythian 
priestess- 



Ait, <' Dens, ecce Deus V* cui talia fanti 

pectus anhelum. 



Et rabie fera corddL tumefit, majorque videri. 

Nee mortale sonans : adfiata est Numine quando 

Jam piopiofe Dei. 

JEneid. vi. 46, ^c. 

The whole of this notion of necessary if^atim 
was taken up by the Greeks, from mistaking 
the word Ob, (the name of the Deity ») for the 
word oB, that property of i^atian, from whence 
the name was derived : ob signifying both the 
serpent, and his property of inflation.* 

The first mention of the God Ob occurs in 
the Scriptures. Moses refers to his oracle, 

^ Ob 18 the same as Ab, with a prolonged pronunciation. 
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when he commaiids every Avb, Ab, or Ob, to 
be put to death : 

*' A man .also, or woman, that hath a familiar 
spkit, (pm,) shall surely be put to death." (Levit 
XX. 27. Deut. xviii. 11.) 

The word ^m is translated by the septua- 
gint, ventriloquist, — one that speaks from Ms 
belfy. This is the Greek notion of it^i^on, 
adopted by the septuagint in accommodation to 
the received opinions respecting the Pythian 
priestess. The English version, *^who hath a 
familiar spirit,'' is too indefinite ; and the sep- 
tuagint, '' who is a ventriloquist" too paraphras- 
tic, to express the meaning of Moses. We must 
therefore look for another. In doing so, we 
may remark, that it was not an unusual custom 
of the Gentiles for the priest or priestess of any 
God to take the name of the deity they served. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus calls the priest of 
Gnuphis in Egypt, Secnuphis. This was the 
priest with whom Plato conversed,* and his 
god was the same as the Ob of Canaan ; that 
is, the SERPENT-GOD of the country. We read 
also ofOiNUPHis, a priest of Heliopolis^ from 
whom Pythagoras is said to have learned astro- 

* Jablonski Pantheon. MgjpL lib. i. c. 4. s. U. 

6 
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nomy.* Heliopolis, '^ the city of the sun/' was 
called in Egypt On. which was a title of the 
solar deity. Oinuphis therefore, (or rather 
Onuphis^ was the solar deity On, symbolized 
by the sacred serpent Oph. In this case there<- 
fore, as in the former, .the priest assmned the 
cognomen of his God. Again, Eudozus was 
tayght astronomy by another priest of Heliopolis^ 
whose name was Conuphjs, or G^nuphis. f 

For these examples I am indebted to Jablon- 
ski, who says that. Secnuphis means literally , ^ 
Se^ich-Gnuphis, " the servant of the gad Cnu-, 
phis*^ 

In like manner, we find, that the priestess of 
Delphi was called Pythia, from her deity 
Python : and the Druid who was the minister 
of the British god Hu, was called ** an aj;>d£B ;" 
because . otfitifer^ were symbolical of the god 
whom be served^ whose chief title was '' Hu, 
the DBA/oov-RULER of the world/' :{:. 

These e^mples I have taken, exclusively, 
from the wonshippers of the s£bp£nt9!&od in 
Egypt^ Greece, and Britain, among whom the 

* Plutarch.' De hide et Osiride 632. Edit. Steph. 
•|- Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 303. 
t Davies. Myth, of Druids, 122. 
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coBtottf seems to have" been more prevalent than 
&mong the votaries of the other heathen deities. 
To these we may add the example of ihe em- 
peror Blagabalus assuming the name of the 
Syrian god of Emesa, at whose shrine he offici- 
ated before he was invested with the Roman ^ 
purple. We shall find in the sequel, that this 
deity was identical, or nearly so, with the deity 
whose' worship we are now investigating. The 
difference being, that O b was simply the serpent- 
god; whereas Elagabalus was the solar deity i^ 
symbolized by the serpent. 

From these parallels we may infer, that the 
priest or priei^tess of Ob, in Canaan, assumed 
the appellation of the deity whom they served. 

We may therefore render Levit. xx. 27 — "A 
man also^ or woman among you, who is an Ob, 
(f. e. a priest or priestess of Ob,) shall be surely 
put to death :" and similarly in Deal, xviii. 11, 
the e'i^pression, "a consulter with femiliar 
fipirits,** may be rendered " a consulter of the 
priests of Ob:' 

Again, the wom&in of Endor, to whom Saul 
applied for an oracle, is called 3i»rn6)^n; the 
literal meaning of which is ^* one that hath Ob,** 
which is synonymous with " a priestess of Ob.'' 

G 2 
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The serpent Ob, thus worshipped in Canaan 
as oracular, was called ** the good d^smon/' 
as we learn from Eusebius, citing Sanchonia- 
thon — '^ The Phcenicians called this animal 
(the sacred serpent) AoATnoDJEUoif : the Egyp- 
tians likewise called him Cneph, and added to 

him the head of a hawk, because of its ac- 
tivity." * 

The title Ob, or Ab, was frequently com- 
pounded with On, a name of the sun, because 
the serpent was considered symbolical of that 
deity. This symbolical worship was of very 
ancient date in Phoenicia^ as we learn from 
Sanchoniathon,f who tells us, ** The son of 

Thabion was the Jirst hterophatd of Phoe- 

• • j> 
nicia. 

Prophets and priests are frequently called in 
mythology the sons of the God whom they wor- 
shipped. The son of Thabion, therefore, was 
the priest of Thabion. Now Thabion is a com- 
pound word, Th'- ab - ion : of which the initial 
letters " Th' " signify " God." They are an 
abbreviation of the word "Theuth," "fix>m 
which the Greeks formed 6E02, which with 
that nation was the most general name of the 

* Praep. Evaag. lib. i. 41. f ^^^- i^* ^- 
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Deity." * ** ThabioW," therefore implies, "the 

GOD AbION," the SERPENT-SOLAR GOD. 

The primitive serpent- worshippers of Canaan, 
against whom Moses cautioned the children of 

* 

Israel, were the Hivites. This word, accord- 
ing to Bochart,! is derived from Hhivia, a ser- 
pent : the root of which is Eph or Ev — one of l^ 
the variations of the original Aub. Ephites or 
Evites, being aspirated, would become He- 
viTfis or Hivites — from whence comes the 
word Ophites, by which the Greek historians 
designated the worshippers of the serpent. The 
Greek word O^ic, ^ serpent, is derived from Oph, 
the Egyptian name for that reptile ; :|: the same 
2iS Eph. The Hivites who were left "to prove 
Israel,"^ inhabited Mount Lebanon," from Mount 
Baalhermon unto the entering in of Hamath." 
The children of Israel intermarried with them, 
" and served their gods.'' These were called 
Baalim, which being in the plural number, 
may mean the god Baal or Bel, under different 
forms of worship ; of which that of the serpent 
was one ; as we have seen under the article 
" Ophiolatreia in Babylon." 

* Bryant. AnaL 1. 13. f Geog. Sacr. 

X Bryant. Anal. ii. 199. § Judges iii. 3. 
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The extent to which this worship prevailed, 
may be estimated by the fact of its surviving to 
the time of Hezekiah, when the Jews *• burned 
incense " to the brazen serpent which had.lieen 
laid up among the sacred ^relics^ as a memorial 
of their deliverance from the serpents in the 
wilderness. Hezekiali. '' removed the high 
places, and cut dow;n the groves, and brake 
in pieces the brazen serpent that Mqse^ Md 
made; fpis uNxoxHoaB dat^ the t^hildrea of 
Israel did burii. incense to it: and he called it 
JTehustw," ♦ — I. e. a piece of, brass, by way of 
contempts 

But the wor9hip of the serpent was not so 
easily suppressed in Canaan.. The Jewish 
polity beipg broken up^ the lurking ophites 
crept out of their obscurity ; and in the second 
century brpught dishonour on the Christian re- 
ligion, by claiming an affinity of faith with the 
worshippers of Jesus. 
^ These Christian heretics were exposed by 
Epiphanius,f under the name of O^irau Clemens 
Alexandrinui^ also mentions them ; and Tertul<* 
lian describes their tenets — ** Accesserunt his 
haeretici etiam qui ophitae nuncupantur: nam 

-1^ 2 Kings xviii. 4. f Haeres. xxxvii. p. 267. 
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serpeBtem magnificant in tahtum ut ilium etiam 
ipsi Ghristo praferaat. Ipse enim, inqaiuntf 
9cieQti« nobis boni et mali originem dedit. 
Hujus anictiadvertens potentiatn et majestatem, 
Moyste issroam posuit serpentem^ et quicunque 
in eum aspezerunt, sanitatem toasecuti sunt. 
Ipse, aiunt, praeterea, in Evangelio imitatur 
serpentis' ipsius sacram potestatem dicendo, ^et 
aicut Mcyses exalta^it serpentem in deserto, 
ita esahaii oportet Filium Hominis/ Ipsttm in* 
troducunt ad benicenda Eucharistia.'' * ' 

A more ingenious perversion of Scripture 
than the foregoing, may scarcely be found in 
the annals of heresy. 

Epiphanius says> that ^^the Ophites sprung 
out of the Nicolaitans and Gnostics^ and were 
so called from the serpent which they worship- 
ped/' The Gnostics, he informs ns in another 
place,! '^ taught that the ruler of thiD world 
was of a dracontic foTTn/^ "The Ophites/' he 
observes^ " attribute all wisdom to the serpent 
of paradise, and say that be was the author of 
knowledge to men." '' They keep a live ser* 

* De PrsBscript. Haeret. c. xlvii. p. 221. Cited by Bryant, 
Anal. ii. 218. 
t P. 91. 
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pent in a chest ; and at. the time of the mysteries 
entice him out by placii^ bread before him 
upon a table. Opening his door he comes oat, 
and having ascended the table, folds himself 
about the bread. This they call a perfect sacrir- 
Jice. They not only break and distribute this 
among the votaries, but whosoever will, nui^ 
kiss the serpent.* This the wretched people call 
THB fucuARisT. They conclude the mysteries 
by singing an hymn through hih to the su- 
preme Father*! 

The above account of Epiphanius forcibly 
reminds us of the mysteries of Bacchus, in 
which serpents were carried in covered baskets; 
and in which cakes and new bread were given to 
the votaries. Demosthenes, in one of his most 
splendid passages of sarcasm, describes his an- 
tagonist iEschines under the ludicrous character 
of a Bacchans, '' pressing tight in his hands 
the Parian serpents, and brandishing them over 
his head, and shouting ' Euoi, Saboi !' dancing 
meantime, and crying ' Hyes Attes !' ' Attes 
Hyes r *' He calls him, contemptuously, " a 



* It was a common practice of the Heathen to kiss their 
idols. 

'\ Epiph. lib. i. torn. 3. p. 268, &c. 
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chief leader" of the mysteries, and ehest^bearer, 
y that is, carrying the make-basket. For which 
extravagancies he receives his reward in 
" CAKES and new bread." ♦ 

In the Bacchanalian Mysteries, also, there 
was a consecrated cup of wine, handed round 
after supper, called '* the cup of the Agatho- 
diemon :" which was received with much shout* 
ing.-{- The Christian Ophites, therefore, pre- 
serving the memory of their Bacchanalian 
orgies, would naturally confound the obser- 
vances of the Lord's Supper with the practices 
incident to their heathen festival. The hymn 
with which they concluded their idolatrous 
ceremonies, addressed through the serpent to the 
supre~me father, is a memorial of the hymn sung 
to Python on every seventh day at Delphi.;}; 

These opinions of the Gnostic Ophites were 
blended with the old Magian superstition of 
Persia by Manes, a celebrated heretic of the 
third century ; who revived opbiolatreia in his 
native country, under the name of Christianity. 
He taught, that ^' Christ was an incarnation of 

* Demosth. Pro Corona, s. 79. 
•]■ Nicola: de ritu Bacch. apud Gronov. vii. 186. 
t Prolegomena to the Pythia, of Pindar, cited by Bryant, 
Anal. ii. 147. 
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the great serpent, who glided over the cradle of 
the Virgin Mary, when she was asleep, at the 
age of a year and a half/^ * 

Traces of ophiolatreia are visible in the 
Beighbourhood of Damascus, wh»e there were 
two ophite temples, converted, with the nsual 
licence of poets, into " dragons.'' t 

The whole region of Trachonitis is sup- 
posed by Bryant ta have received its name from 
the worship of the djiagon, so common .in 
those parts. The. mistake of Tpax^uih for AfMunuv 
being easy. ... 

The subject of ophite temples is so full of curi- 
ous information, that I shall reserve what I have 
gleaned upon it foar a separate chapter. We 
may remark, however,^ in this place^ that there 
is reason for supposing that the celebrated 
grove of Daphne, near Antioch, was (at least in 
part) devoted . to the mysteries of the serpent. 
Its consecration » to Apollo, the solar god of an- 
tiquity, who united, in his rites the worship of' 
the serpent, , gives countenance to this opinion ; 
but the corroboration is derived, from, a remark- 
able legend preserved in Strabo. It is said 

'^ Faber. Pag. Idol. ii. 433, citing Asiat. Res. vol. x. 
f Bryant> Anal. ii. 142. 
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that the Macedonian kings of Syria first estab- 
lished the oracles, and planted the grove of 
Daphne;* but the legend in question would 
argue for that secluded and voluptuous sane* 
tuary a much jbiigher auti^tiity. The Afaicedo 
nian kings^ in all probability, patronized : the 
ancient eRov£-woR6Hi? mentioned in Judges 
iii. ly in connexion with the service of Baalim* 
into which the children of Israel were seduced 
by the Hivites. The legend of Strabo iuf^irms 
us that the original name of the river Oinontes 
was TrPHON ; for there thQ serpent Typhon ^ 
being struck by the lightning of Jupiter, iq 
escaping cvA the earth with his bo4if as he writhed 
along ; and springs of water issuing from the 
ground, formed the river which, after him, w^s 

called Typhon-t 

Had ophiolatreia never existed in Daphne, 
such a legend as this would hardly have been 
recorded of the river which flowed by it. At 
Daphne there was a temple of Apollo^ and a 
grove sacred to Diana ; and it is a remarkaiile 
circumstance, that in almost every place where 

* Gibbon, Dec. and Fall of Rom. Emp. iv. 113. 
-f- StrabOytlib. xvi. 750. 
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4 

there was either, some legend of a serpent ge- 
nerally prevailed. 

The serpent-worship of Syria is strongly 
marked in the religion of the people of Tyre. 
The Phoenicians of Tyre consecrated an image 
of the serpent, and suspended it in their tem- 
ples,' encircling in its folds the Mundane egg,* 
the symbol of the universe. The serpent 
denoted the supreme being, in his character of 
the vivifying principle. Macrobius informs us, 
that the Phoenicians worshipped Janus under 
the figure of a serpent, forming a circle, with 
his tail in his mouth; typifying the self- 
existence and eternity of the world, f 

The serpent was deemed particularly sacred to 
^sculapius; and in his templeslive serpents were - 
kept for the purposes of adoration. There was 
a grove of iEsculapius near Sidon, on the banks 
of the Tamyras. J From which we may infer 
that here also were kept live serpents, and 
worshipped. 

The emperor Elagabalus was high priest of 
the god of that name, who had a temple at 

* Plate in Maurice and Bryant. f Lib. i. c. 9. 

t Strabo, 756. 
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Emesa. '' He imported into Rome smail ser- 
pents of the Egyptian breed, which were called 
in thBt country Agatkodcsmons :^^ these he wor* 
shipped.* Hence we may infer that this young 
emperor had been educated in the mysteries 
of ophiolatreia ; an inference which is strength* 
ened by the decomposition of his name, or 
rather that of his god. 

Eiagabal is perhaps El-oIg-^B;^^; that is, 
"the god Og, the serpent-god.". t This was 
the deity whose worship was conveyed into 
western Europe under the title of Ogham or 
Og MI us, by the Phoenician mariners, and estab- 
lished in Gaul and Ireland, as we shall see ia 
the chapters which treat of serpent-worship in 
those countries. He was a compound cha- 
racter between Hercules and Mercury, bearing 
as his symbol the club of the former, sur- 
mounted by the caduceus of the latter. 

The first mention of this name in history is in 
the Scriptures^ where it appears as the cogno- 
men of the celebated king of Bashan> over- 
thrown by Joshua. He reigned over the terri- 

* Lampridius, cited by Jablonski Panth. £gypt. 89. 
t OBEL is probably the same as BEL — the gieat god of 
the Babylonians. 
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tQiy of Argob,* which was afterwards called by 
the Greeks, Trachonitts. TrachanitU we have 
already resolved into '^ the country of the dra- 
gon •-" and the propriety of this resoltition will 
appear from decomposing the word-Argob into 
its component parts, Aor*og«ob; of which 
the first signifies light ; the second is the name 
of the deity ; the third that of his symbol, the 
serpent. Faber thinks that OG is the sea dei- i 
fied ;- from whence i&derited OC and Oceanus. ^ 
This, I believe, is the general opinion. I can- 
not imagine, however, how the sea should be 
worshipped in an inland country, unlesis indeed 
OG is the deluge. But whoever OG may have 
been, the word Argob is his title ; and this title 
bears allusion to ithe solar deity AuR^ and the 
serpent-deity Aub. And " the region of Argob** 
is his holy land. Upon* this hypothesis the 
king of Bashan (OG) would be hierarch and 
king of Argob, assuming the name of his tute- ^ 
lar god — ^* Rex Anius^ rex idem hominum, 
PH^Biduis sacerdos.'^ It is remarkable that 
Sandford, Dickinson, Vossius, and Gale, concur 
in identifying ** OG, king of Bashan," with the 
Typhon or Python of mythology .-(- I cannot 

^ Deut. iii. 4. f ^^ Gale. Court of Oentiks, ▼. i. b. ii. 58.' 
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«ay that the same arguments which weighed with 
.these learned men have brought me to the same 
conclusion ; but this much cannot, I think, be 
denied, that there is a strong jconnejpton between 
THE WORSHIP OF OG, and Ophiolatreia. 
Beyond this, I would not desire to press the 
argument — ^but up to this point I would^urge it. 
For ev^A upon the supposition of OO being the 
deluge, the serpent would be his emblem; '^ 
being in this character t^onsidered in all mytho* 
logy-^nAsiatic, Egyptian, or Scandinairian. El a* 
gabalus, therefore, was probably the same at 
£ini&sa,<as OG, the king of Bashan, in Argob*-^ 
the rayal priest.of • the serpent solar, god. > 
But the serpent-worship of &yria has left 
stronger records of ita original dignity thaoi 
verbal coincidencesL iThe jcoins of the Tyrians, 
as. > engraved in Maurioe^s: Indian Antiquities^ 
vol. 6, bedr testimony to thei exbtence and 
prevalence of this superstition in Pboemicia, in 
characters which it is impossible to mistake. 
It is true that these medals are.of comparatively 
recent date, the oldest of them being posterior 
to Alexander the Great : but still they recog* 
niae the. local supemtition.of that sera:; and we 
know that the local religiims of the Asiatics 
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were rarely susceptible of innoYation. Be- 
sides^ we have already possessed ourselves of 
data which identify ophiolatreia as indigenous 
in the land of Canaan. 

The ft>llowing is a description of these inte- 
resting medals. 

No. 1 represents a tree between two rude 
stones, which are erect : round the trunk of the 
tree is coiled a serpekt. At the lower part of 
the medal, in one corner, is an altar, denoting 
that the medal is descriptive of religious rites. 
The two rude stones are the Petra Ambrosice, 
so well known to antiquaries^ and of the kind 
of which the Celtic temples were composed. 
The two stones here are intended, doubtless, as 
a representation of an Ophite temple. 

No. 2 represents a burning altar. Two ser- 
pents are rising from the two front angles of the 
base. .On the left, is the celebrated caducous, 
without wings. 

No. 3 exhibits a naked man standing be- 
tween two serpents, which are erect upon one 
coil, and turning from him. This is a medal of 
Berytus — the rest are Tynan. 

No. 4 represents the Tyrian Hercules (Og- 
mius) contending with a serpent. The man 
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a forge stone in his right band, and is in the 
act of throwing it. The serpent is «rect» upon 
one coll. Behind the man is 'a sea shelly de* 
noting Tyre. 

No. 5 presents us with a very large Pdtra 
Ambrosia, round which is entwined a large sort 
pent in a defensite posture. On the right is a 
sea shell; on the left a palm tree. 

No« 6 represents an altar with a burning 
Mcrifice. In front is a.serp^t with a radiated 
head, gassing upon the altar. 

Besides these medals, there is a Tyrian coin 
engraved in Bryant's Analysis; plate 7, vol. iii» 
In this we observe a tree between two Peine 
Ambroiue. A serpent is twined about the 
trunk of a tree. At the base of the coin is a 
sea shell and a wolf^ emblems of Tyre^ 

The serpent- worship of Phoenicia, thus clearly 
proved, is further illustrated by the very accu- 
rate tradition of the rebellion and fall of Satan 
from heaven, preserved in the legend of Ophi^ 
ONCus. Opkiok&us was a giant who headed 
an. insurrection in heaven, against the gods, and 
being overcome^ was cast down to earth. The 
name of this celestial rebel is compounded of 
Oph and on. It was the name of the seh pent 

H 
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80LAB GO0^ who uhifed iu his mysteries the 
two EDcient superstitions of Zabaism and Ophi- 
olatreia. The celestial origin of Satan is pre- 
served in the termination of his name. On ; 
while his Paradisiacal incarnation is intimated 
in the first syllable^ Oph. This deity was 
probably the Thabion of whom we spoke 
above. 

So accurately did the legend of Ophioneus 
coincide with the history of Satan, that Celsus, 
the champion of Paganism, adduced it as a 
proof that the account of Moses was borrowed 
from the fables of the heathens. An accusation 
which is triumphantly rebutted by Origek^* 
who charges his opponent with gross ignorance 
of antiquity, in supposing the fables of his own 
corrupt mythology to be more ancient than the 
writings of Moses. 

yiL Asia Minor. — So universal was ophi- 
olatreia in this part of the Roman empire, that 
** a female figure, holding a serpent in her right 
hand, and in her left, the rosttum of a ship,'' 
was the symbol of Asta.f But the provinces 

* Cited by Stillingfleetj Orig. Sac. book 3. c. iii. s. 18. 
t Beger de Num, Creten, Serpenttf, 8. 
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of Asia Minor, which exhibited the strongest 
and most unquestionable vestiges of serpent- 
worship, were Phrygia and Troas. 

At Hierapolis^ in Phrygia^ a living serpent of 
great size was kept and worshipped, when 
Philip the Apostle converted the inhabitants to 
Christianity. The tradition is, that he de* 
stroyed this animal by his prayers ;* and the 
people, overpowered by the miracle, embraced 
the Gospel. 

As a '* genius loci,'' the serpent entered 
deeply into the religion of the Phrygians, An 
example of this may be seen in the fifth iBneid 
of Virgil, in the sacrifices of .Sneas at the 
tomb of Anchises. 

The libations of wine,, new milk, and sacred 
blood, having been poured out, the pious son 
proceeds, with reverential feeling, to address 
the departed spirit of his father: but the 
scarcely-commenced requiem is interrupted by 
a phenomenon^ which fills him, at first, with 
unmixed astonishment, and then overwhelms 
him with religious awe. A large and heautiful 
serpent glides from the tumulus — ascends .the 
altars — consumes the ofierings — and returns to 

« Nelson, Fasts, and Fests. 

H 2 
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fait abode. The Tn^an, upon . veeoveiiag his 
8elf*po8se88ion» immediately concludes that this 
beautiful and nysterious visitant most either be 
the tutelary deity of the place, ovithe attendant 
minister of his fether's soul : — 

Inoertu OfisiuM ne Lsci^/bmiiAim ?e parentis^ 

Under either possibility, he hesitates not to 
offer to the holy being the tribute of adoration. 
Tw^ sh9ep> two sows, and two bullocks, attest 
his piety with their sacrificial blood. 
' As a " genius Ic^i," however, the serpent was 
not confined to Phrygia and Troas. It was, in 
this character, stamped upon the coins and 
medals of many towns of Asia Minor. Cyzicum, 
Pergamus, Marcianopolis, in Mysia; Abamtei^ 
ekas and AmaHrU in Paphlagonia; Nice and 
Nkomtdia in Bith3^ia ; Ttnnaf and Diomfsapotis 
in Pontus; and JUindus in Garia, exhibit as 
their ensign the sacred serpent.* On the 
medals of Troas^ Nicomedia, Amastris, and 
Miadus, the serpent is seen encircling a pro- 
phetic tripod; on which Spanheim remarks, 
that ** serpents were not only the common sym- 
bols of the Pythian worship, but also the 
d$imitic f/r§ph€U of these fdaces.'* 

• See SpudMon, 212, &c. 
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Other traces of ophidiatreia maybe recog<f 
nized in the najnes of many places in A«a 
Minor. As in the names of the ancient cities 
may be frequently discovered those of the gods 
to whose worship they were peculiarly devoted : 
and as the title of the sacred serpent (Ab, or 
Pethen) is frequently involved in. the local 
designations of Asia Minor, Bryant concluded ^ 
that the superstition of ophiolatreia must have 
generally prevailed through this idolatrous re* 
gicm. An island of the Propontis was called . 
Ophiusa: this name was common to many 
islands and places, and denoted, according to 
Bryant, their former addiction to the worship of 
the serpent Oph. In the present case^ this 
hypothesis may seem to be corroborated by the 
fact, that on the opposite point of the Asiatic 
continent, there prevailed a tradition of a sbik^ 
PENT-RACE — Ophiogenjb, who wcrc said to 
be descendants of a lather, who was formerly 
1^ *' changed from a serpent into a man.'' * The 
locus of this legend was called Parium ; from 
whence^ perhaps, the Greeks may have de^ 
rived the epithet iro/otwc, which was bestowed 
upon the serpents of the Bacchanalian myster 

« Strabo, Uk. IS. 
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ries. The usual inter|H«t«ttoa of this word, 
from the aweUmg cheeki of the reptile when irri- 
tated, is less probable. 

£lian* also speaks of a race of Ophiogenoe 
in Phrygia, the offspring of a dragon sacred tn 
Diana, and a woman who accidentally entea^ 
the grove. 

Uniting these fables, we may draw the con- 
clusion, that a colony of Ophites, migrating 
from Phrygia, settled at Parium. Strabo sup- 
poses that they were the Psylli of Africa, so 
famous for the art of charming serpents : but 
adduces no reason or authority for the hypo- 
thesis. 

Besides these inferential evidences of serpent- 
worship, we have more certain ones in the re- 
cords of authentic history, which have fixed the 
temples of Apollo and .£sculapiu8 in various 
cities of Asia Minor. We may remark, that 
the serpent invariably entered into the myste- 
ries of the Pythian worship ; and that live ser- 
pents were always preserved in the sanctuaries 
of j^sculapius. There is, therefore, strong 
reason for believing, that wherever there was a 
temple to either of these deities, ophiolatreia, 
* De Animal, lib. xii. c. 39. 
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in some modification, existed. Pythian games^ 
were held at Trallesj Miletus, Magnesia, Side, 
and Perga — ^all in Asia Minor. Chakedm, 
Chryscy and Patard, were celebrated for the 
temples which were dedicated in them to 
Apollo. 

The most celebrated temple of iBsculapins 
in Asia Minor was at Pergamus : f and all the 
Pergamean coins, according to Spanheim, bore 
the figure of a serpent. The iEsculapian wor- 
ship may be traced in several other places in 
this country: but to avoid prolixity, I relin^ 
quish the search to the more curious and mi- 
nute investigator. Enough has been said on 
the local indications of ophiolatreia, to establish 
the point, that vestiges of the superstition may 
be found in Asia Minor. 

But before we take leave of this interesting 
region, there are two places which demand^ 
though in different degrees, our attention, as 
memorable abodes of the sacred serpent — 
GoLCHOs and Aboniteichos. The story of 

* Gronov. vii. 869, on the Arundelian Marbles and Stone 
found at Megara, 

\ It is remarkiible that this city is particularly stigmatized 
in Scripture as " Satan's seat^*' — " where Satan dwelleth," — 
Rev. ii. 13. 
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the GolQbian Dfagote» overcome by Jawa^ is too 
well known to require; in thiapl^ce, b, partievlar 
narFatioQ. It relates to thje destruction of an 
Of HiTE T£3»PL£, and would be better deferred 
.t0 a subsequent chapter, wbiob will treat exclu^ 
sively on that part of our subject. The wpeN 
j^ition <^ Abaniteicbcis, However^ comes iwpie- 
djatily under our notice^ as a rem^^kable exbi^ 
bi^on of the oracular serpent. To tbe descripr 
tion of a revival of this superstition in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, I wilt therelQre devote the 
remainder of this section. 

From Lucian we learn^ that a native of Abo* 
n^teichos^ Ak^and€r by name, being invc^v^ in 
pecuniary difficulties while left in Greece, det 
^rmiaed to practise upon the credulity of his 
contemporaries in the character of a magician; 
For this purpose he went with a chosen compa- 
nion to Pella, in Macedonia ; a place remarks- 
able for a singular custom, (which, however, had 
existed from time immemorial,) that of mu- 
rishmg tame sety^ents of prodigious size, to be 
playfellows and companions of their infant 
children. Having purchased one of these ani^ 
mals^ he sailed to Ohalcedon; and there, 
among the ruins of an old temple of ApoUo^ 
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preleiided to dig «p two brazen tablets^ '' whidi 
had be€»i deposited by :£«culftpiQ8»'^ and which 
bore ti)i9 iika<^ripUon : '^ Maculapiui^ and his 
fe^her ApaUo, intend to <mne mto Ftmtm, and take 
t^ tJmr abode at Abwiteiohos.^ To Aboniteiehos 
aocordiagly the impostors went, with their 
Macedonian serpent: but before they arrived 
there, the companion of Alexander died. This 
evttit, however, by no means disconcerted him. 
The natives, forewarned, had prepared a tem^e 
for his reception, and in this he took up his 
abode. On an appointed day he proposed to 
exhibit the god JEscuktpiua to the people, — 
having previously enclosed a small snake in an 
egg-shell, and concealed it in a convenient 
place. When the multitude had assembled in 
eager expectation, he approached the spot 
where the egg-shell had been deposited ; and 
muttering certain '' Hebrew and Phcmddu 
words" unintelligible to the people, (who could 
<mly catch the words '' Apolh^'' '^ JEscuiaipim^" 
occasionally, introduced,) he plunged in his 
hand, and producing the egg*sbell, exclaimed 
that ** the god was witkin.'' Breaking the shell, 
he drew out. the young snake, which was ipia* 
nimously hailed as the expected god. From 
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thttt day* his reputation as the familiar servant 
of JEsculapius was established. In a few days 
afterwards he exhibited the large serpent within 
bis vest, as the same god iBsculapius whom 
they had seen in his first state. The admira- 
tion of the people at the rapid growth of the 
god confirmed their original impression of his 
divinity. For this serpent, the impostor con- 
trived a mask with a human face made of linen, 
and persuaded the votaries that such was the 
form under which iBsculapius chose to appear. 
He gave the serpent the name of Gltcont, and 
declared that he was '* the third child of Jupiter, 
and the light of men.'' Henceforward he pre- 
tended that Glycon was oracular, and by ven- 
triloquism caused him to give responses. Thou- 
sands of enquirers flocked from all parts of the 
Roman Empire to this second Delphi ; and, 
Alexander having carried on the gainful impos- 
ture for many years, left a memorial of it upon 
the coins and medals of Aboniteichos. Engra- 
vings of Glycon^ as he appeared on these coins, 
are given by Spanheim, p» 212. 

From this curious narrative we may reason- 
ably infer, that had the notion of ophiolatreia 
been extinct in Paphlagonia, Alexander would 
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not have selected Aboniteicbos as Uie theatre of 
his fraud. That ophiolatreia did, ituked, once 
flourish in this city^ is evident from its name, — 
A/3iM^v rsi^oQ, — the city of Ab-ok, the serpent 
solar god. It is probable, therrfore, that some 
traces of it remained to the time of Alexander, 
who skilfully improved the superstitions of the 
people to his own advantage. 

There are proofs also of his acquaintimce 
with the arcana of serpent-worship, in the story 
itself. The enclosing of the make in the egg 
indicates his knowledge of the mythological 
conceit of the sacred serpent and .mundane 
^OG. The placing of the great serpent in hk 
boiom within his garments^ was a revival of the 
old Sebazian mysteries, described in a preced- 
ing chapter. And the very name of Gltcon, 
involving the title of the solar deity On, and 
illoiitrated by the epithet '' the light of men," 
seems to have an allusion to ophiolatreia, in its 
connexion with Zabaism. 

Putting together these coincidences, we 
may conclude that the impostor had. acquired 
his knowledge of these ancient mysteries from 
some person or persons then in existence, capa^ 
Ue of teaching him : in other words, that pri- 
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mitive Berpent^worship was stfll to be fomid in 
Asia Minor in the days of Marcus Aurelius* 

VIIL The Islands of Asia Minor* — 
From the continent of Asia Minor, we pass 
naturally to the islands which are scattered 
along its shores ; from Cyprus through the Car- 
pathian and Icarian Seas to the Hellespont. In 
this passage we follow the track of one of the 
most renowned of Ophite leaders, who carried 
the superstitions of his native country first into 
the islands which lay near it ; and from thence, 
ultimately, into Greece. It is conjectured by 
Bochart, that the first migration of the Hivites, 
who fled before Joshua, was that of the Cad* 
MONiTES of Mount Hermon, whose leader was 
Cadkus, so called from the name of the people 
whom he commanded. It is not likely that all 
the actions attributed to the adventurer Cadmus 
were performed by one person; for it is the 
genius of fable to bestow upon one person the 
honours acquired, and the labours undergone by 
many, who may have issued from the same 
country. The celebrated Cadmus was, there- 
fore, a fictitious personage, who united in his 
history the real actions of others, whose sepa- 
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fate acUevementt would not hne been sufih 
ciendy marvellous for mytholc^. 

Under the guidance of this hero — that is, 
under the guidance 6f a Cadmonite from Mount 
HermoQ-'-colouies of Ophites were settled in 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Sambs, Chios, loaria, &c. in 
those islands of the Archipelago which were 
adjacent to Asia Minor, if not in those which 
were nearer to Greece* 

1 • The island of Cyprus was originally called 
Ophima^ — ^that is, *^ the place of serpents:'^ a 
name which was very generally given to the 
settlements of the worshippers of the serpent 
OpH.f The tradition was^ that formeriy these 
plaetiB &tDarmed unth serpents: which, from the 
insular- situation of most of them^ is not very 
probable. At Paphos, in Cyprus, there was a 
tradition of serpents who had two legs. This, 
remarks Bryant^ related to men, and not to 
snakes.'^ 

2. Rhodes was also called Opbiusa:^ and, 
according to Bochart^H still retains its designa^ 
lion in the Syrian Rkod (a serpent.) At Rhodes 

* Pliny, t Bryant, Anal ii. 207. 

t AnaL ii. 209. $ Strabo, 663. 

II Qeog. Sacr. Part 2. lib. i. c. 7. 
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there was a traditkm of a number of serpents 
who desolated the country, and destroyed many 
of its inhabitants. The remainder sent to 
Delphi, to consult the oracle, and were desired 
to bring over Phorbas, who, taking up his 
residence in the island, soon exterminated 
the reptiles. He was exalted after death 
into the constellation Opuiuchus,* which is 
the same with the Ophioneus of Phoenicia. 
There are some curious coincidences with ser- 
pent*worship^ in the history of this Phorbas. y 
He was the grandson of Apollo, and father of 
Iphis, in which word we recognize the root 
Efh or Ofih. Apollo is the solar deity sym- 
bolized by the serpent Oph ; and ^' Phorbas" 
may be decomposed into Phi-*or*ab; %. e. 
*' The oracle of the solar serpent J* f ^^ appears, 
also, that Phorbas married Hermyne — which 
may mean ** a woman of Herman/' where the 
Hivites resided. 

In the legend before us, we trace a confusioii 
of ideas, by which the oracle of the ser- 
pent- god, established perhaps at Rhodes by 

* * Geog. Sacr. Part 2. lib. i. c. 7. citing Diod. and Hygin. 
t Faber derives Phorbas from Ph'-or-ob-as, * the bwrmt^ 
Solar serpent^ (Cabiri. i. 351.) 
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the Hivites of Hermon, is converted into a man, 
Phorbas, who delivered the island from ser* 
pents. The whole story might have originated 
in a colony of Hivites* from the ccmtinent, dis- 
possessing the natives (Ophites also) of their 
country. The translation of Phorbas into the 
constellation Ophiuchus, or Ophioneus, corro* 
borates the connexion of this legend with ophi- 
olatreia. 

3. In the island of Icabia was a temple of 
Diana^ called Tauropolium; and a small town 
named Draconum stood upon a promontory of 
the same name.* Tauropolium, according to 
Bryant, is Tor-op-el — the tower of the god Oph. 
We may infer, therefore^ from the connexion of 
Draconum (the town of the dri^on) with Tauro- 
polium, (the temple of the serpent-^god,) that the 
Hivites of Phoenicia settled also in the island of 
Icaria. 

4. A coin of Samos represents an erect ser^ 
pent btfare a naked man holding a ring in his hand. 
It is probable, therefore, according to the hy- 
pothesis before laid down, that the worship of 
the serpent once prevailed at Samos. 

5. At Chios, there was another settlement of 

* StrabOi 659. 
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HiTiteSi as the OMse of &e ifilaad, wad a tra- 
ditioa preserv€^d in it, would import. *^ Chios'' 
is derived from * Hhivia,' the same root, from 
wbeace coiaeBHimte ;'* * the meaning of which 
word is ascertained to be ''a serpent" The 
Hivites who settled in this island were finally 
exterminated) according to the probable import 
of the following legend : — ^At Chios wa& a moun* 
tain called Pelineus ; L e. according to Bochartf 
PeU-naas-^the stupendous serpent. '' Under.this 
mountain/' says JElian^f *' there lived an im- 
mense dragon^ whose voice was so terrific that 
no one could ever approach his cave to see hioi. 
He was at length destroyed by setting, fire to 
piles of wood placed at the mouth of the cavern. 
This relates, probably, to the destruction of a 
vast temple^ which the Hivites had erected on 
that motmtain, or at the foot of it. Why this 
Hivite temple should be dalled an im^jensd 
DAAOON, will be shown in the chapter which 
treats of " Ophite temples/' 

These were the chief settlements of theophites 
in Asia Minor ; and with these notices we conclude 
our investigation of serpent^worshjp in Asia* 

' * Bochart. Geog. Sac. Part 2. 1. i. c. 9. 
t Cited by Bochart, ut supra. 
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The Syrism Ophites wei^ the Hivites of Script 
ture, and the Cadmiansof mythology. But the 
name of ^*: Cadmians '^ was rathisr general than 
particular- — ^it was bestowed indiscriminately 
upon the authors of this superstition^ whether 
proceeding from Lebanon or Egypt. '* They 
were a two-fold colony which came both from 
Egypt and Syria."* The Syrian Gadmians 
colonized the islands above mentioned. The 
Egyptian adventurers settled first in Crete, and 
afterwards in the Cyclades, Peloponnesus, 
Greece, Samothrace, Macedonia, lUyrium, &c. 
as we shall hereafter find. 

It appears, then, from a review of what has 
been already ascertained, that the worship 
OF THE SERPENT pcrvadcd Babylonia, Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, India, Cachmere, China, 
Japan, Arabia, Syria, Colchis, and Asia Minor — 
a tract of country over which (the worship of 
the sun alone excepted) no other superstition 
was so uniformly spread. It entered also into 
the religion of the Scythian tribes, who bore for 
their banner the sacred dragon : f and was car- 
ried with them, probably, to the river Obi— a 

* Bryant, Anal. ii. 460. 

t Koch de Cultu Serpentum, p. 30 ; also Suidcts. 

I 
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river^ in whose name is preserved to the present 
day, a memorial of the sacred serpent Ob. It 
might indeed have been called " the serpent 
river/' from its winding course ; but this is not 
a pecuUarUy of any river— it is common to all : 
and the recorded fact that the Ostiackes, who 
inhabited the banks of the Obi^ among their 
other idols, worshipped the image of a see pent,* 
tends strongly to corroborate our hypothesis. 

* New Memoirs of Literature. Anno 1725, vol. i. 421. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP IN AFRICA. 



I. Egypt, — Of all the nations of antiquity^ 
none was so infamous for idolatry, as Egypt. 
She was the ahna .mater of every superstitiop ; 
conveying, . with her colonists, wherever they 
were settled^ some, corruption of the truths 
which^ under the fostering care of her esta- 
blished priesthood, assumed a form of consist^ 
ency and allurement. Among the rest^ the 
worship of the serpent was in her early history 
an Important and conspicuous part of her idol- 
atry« The serpent entered into the Egyptian 
religion under all his characters^ of an emblem 

OF DIVINITY, A CHARM, AN QKAQhJ^, and A 

God, 

1, As an emblem of divinity, the sacred ser- 
pent was particularly symbolical of tho gods 
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Gneph and Thoth, and of the goddess Isis : 
though he entered, more or less, into the sym- 
bolical worship of all the gods. 

Harpocrates^ a very ancient god of the 
Egyptians, was symbolized by the serpeut. He 
is generally represented with his left hand on a 
staff, surmounted by a cornucopia : round the 
staff is twined a serpent.* He is the god of si- 
lence ; to denote which the forefinger of the 
right hand is on his mouth. He is supposed by 
some to be the same as Horus. 

Cneph was considered by the Egyptian 
priests as '* the architect of the universe/' and 
was adored as ** the good daemon." He was 
sometimes represented as a serpent with an 
EGG IK HIS MouTH« The e^% denoted the 
mundane elements as proceeding from him. The 
serpent in a circle, passing diametrically and 
horizontally from circumference to circum- 
ference, was his hieroglyphical emblem. This 
became the ninth letter of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet, and was called Thita;^ from which the 
Greeks borrowed both the form and name of 

* Montfaucon,ii. 191. 

f Kircher CEdip. Mgyfi, vol. iii. p. 46^ who calls it the 
thirteenth letter. 
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their Theta. The name of this letter was derived 
from that of its inventor Thoth, the reformer 
of the religion and manners of Egypt^ and the 
supposed author of the hieroglyphic system. He 
is said by Sanchoniathon to have introduced 
ophiolatreia ; and was^ as we observed in a 
former part of this volume, most probably the 
founder of the first colonies after the flood which 
were established in Phoenicia and Egypt. He 
taught the Egyptians (or rather that part of his 
colony which was settled in Egypt) a religion, 
which partaking of Zabaism and ophiolatreia^ 
had some mixture also of primeval truth. The 
divine Spirit he denominated Gn£ph, and de*- 
scribed him as '^ the original, eternal Spirit, per^ 
iHuUng all creation"^ whose symbol was a 8£r- 

P£KT. 

For his many services to the people, in 
teacbing them letters, hieroglyphics, astronomy^ 
and morals, Taautus or Thoth was deified 
after death as '' the god of health," or of ''heal- 
ing," and became the prototype of the god 
iEscuLAPius.f He was also identified with 
Hermes or Mercury. 

* Jablon«ki Panth. iEg^ypt. c. iv. p. 81. 
t Ibid. lib. V. c. 6. 
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As " the god of healing," Thoth was him- 
self symbolized by the serpent^ which he had 
taught the Egyptians to consider as a general 
emblem of divinity. The seventh letter of the 
Egyptian alphabet, called zeuta, or '* /i/fe," was 
sacred to him,* and expressed by a serpent stand- 
ing upon his tail. Hence the name and the 
form of the corresponding letter in the Grecian 
alphabet, Z I. 

Thoth, as the god of healing, is represented 
leaning upon a knotted sticky which is enfolded 
by a serpent : and a female deity, correspond- 
ing with the Grecian goddess Hygeia, is en- 
circled by a serpent who drinks out of a 
chalice in her hand.t 

The serpent w^s also symbolical of Isis, and 
formed a conspicuous feature in her mysteries. 
The Isiac table,;}: which describes these myste- 
ries, is charged with serpents in every part, as 
emblems of the goddess. 

* Kircher, (Edip. ^g. iii. 36 \ who calls it the 12th 
letter. 

f Montfaacon, vol. 5. 

X This was a celebrated plate of brass overlaid with black 
enamel, intermixed with plates of silver. It was destroyed 
at the taking of Mantua> 1630. See Montfaucon^ who has 
engraved it^ vol. 2. 
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The species of serpent peculiarly dedicated 
to Isis was the asp. ^ This is seen on the heads 
of her statues, and on the bonnets of her priests^ 
The tiara of the kings of Egypt was ornamented 
with figures of the same reptile. '' When the 
Egyptians wished to represent Isis as an angry 
avenger of crimes, they placed an asp on her 
head, which was designated by the peculiar 
name of Thermuthis, i. e. deadly."* We learn 
also from ^lian i-f '' The asp, to which the 
Egyptians gave the name of Thermuthis, they 
say is sacred^ and worship it there ; and they 
crown the images of Isis with it, as with a 
royal diadem." There is a fragment in the 
Elgin collection of marbles in the British 
Museum, which appears to be a leonine head 
of Isis, crowned with a coronet of asps. Ovid, 
(Met. ix. 690, &c.) describing the dream of 
Telethusa, the mother of Iphis^ represents Isis 
as appearing with her constant companion the 
serpent ; which he thus characterizes : 

" Plena que somniferi serpens peregrina veneni." 

A character which answers to that of the Ther- 

« Jablbnski, P. M^. 119. See also Bryant ii. 200. 
■} De Anim. x. 31. 
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muthis. The same poet again mentioiis the 
asp of Isis, when he imprecates that goddess in 
the following words : 

Per tna sistra precor, per Anubidia ora verendiy 
(Sic tua sacra pias semper Osiris amet, 

PlOEAQVE LABATVR ClftCA DONAKIA SEETEKt^* 

From whence we may infer that living asps 
were kept in the temples of Isis^ and employed, 
perhaps, to glide about the offerings, to sanctify 
them. This will throw a light on the practice 
of the Syrian ophites mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter ; namely, the hallowing of the 
Eucharist by the gliding of the sacred serpent 
about the bread. This custom obtained also, as 
we shall observe in the sequel^ among the 
Britons and Scandinavians in their most solemn 
mysteries. 

The serpent, however, was not confined to 
Cneph^ Thoth and Isis, though more peculiarly 
consecrated to their worship. There is scarcely 
an Egyptian deity which is not occasionally 
symbolized by it. Several of these deities are 
represented with their proper heads terminating 
in serpent's bodies. In Montfaucon, vol. 2, 

* Lib. 2. Amor. Eleg. 1 3. 
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plate 207, there is an engraving of Serapis, 
with a human head and serpentine tail. Two 
other minor gods are also represented, the 
one by a serpent with a bulPs head, the other 
by a serpent with the radiated head of the lion. 
The second of these, which Montfaucon sup- 
poses to be an image of Apis, is bored through 
the middle ; ** probably,^' remarks that learned 
antiquary, '' with a design to hang about the 
neck, as they did many other small figures of 
Gods, by way of ornaments or charms." 

The figure of Serapis, encircled by serpents^ 
is found on tombs. The appearance of serpents 
on tombs was very general. On an urn of 
Egnatius Nicephoras, and of Herbasia Cly- 
mene, engraved in Montfaucon^ vol. 5, a young 
man entwineii by a serpent is described as falN 
ing headlong to the ground. In the urn of 
Herbasia Clymene the comers are ornamented 
with figures of serpents. It is a singular coin- 
cidence that the creaturaby whom came death 
into the world should be consecrated by the 
earliest heathen idolaters to the receptacles of 
the dead. It is remarkable also, that Serapis 
was supposed by the Egyptians ** to have dami- 
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mon over evil danwm,'* * or in their words, was 
the same as Pluto or Satak. 

As an emblem of dedication to the service or 
honour of THE Deitt, the serpent was sculp- 
tured with a GLOBE and wings on the porticoes 
of most of the Egyptian temples^ and oa the 
summits of some of the obelisks^ The temples 

ofLuXORE^SNAV.KoMOMBU, andDENDARA^ 

in Upper Bgypt, are surmounted by this fa- 
vourite symbol of consecration;-}- and it appears 
on the top of each compartment of the Pam« 
phylian obelisk.:): Two serpents, without the 
wings and globe, are sculptured on each of the 
capitals of the pillars in the temple of Gava« 
as delineated by Pococke.§ On the Pamphylian 
obelisk the hieroglyphic serpent appears in all 
his forms, with and without the globe or wings, 
Jifiy-two times; and is seen also on others^ 

The great consideration in which the sym*- 
bolical serpent was held by the Egyptians, 

'^ Porphyry in Euseb. cited by Monfattcony supplemenit 

a. 214. 

t See plates in Maurice Ind. Antiq. Vols. II. IIL IV. 
t See plate in Kircher. 
§ Desc. of East, i. 70. . 
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appears in the variations under which he is 
found on monumental remains. The reason of 
these has been assigned by authonr who have 
undertaken to investigate the nature and object 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The serpent was 
deemed, symbolical of the divine wis(hm, power^ 
und:crmtive energy ; * of immoHality and r^ene- 
ration^ from the shedding of his skin ; and of 
eternity,, when represented in the act of biting 
his own tail. Besides these various symboli- 
zations, we are informed that the Egyptians 
represented the world by a circle, intersected 
by two diameters perpendicular to each other*! 
These diameters were serpents, as we may 
gather from Eusebius,;]: who tells us that '^ the 
world was described by a circle and a serpent 
passing diametrically horizontally through it.. The 
circle represented the terrestrial globe, and the 
intersecting serpents the solstitial colures. This 
emblem was more common than that mentioned 
by Eusebius^ Jablonski seems to think that 
the circumference, only was a serpent, and the 

* Bryant, Plagues of Egypt, 209. 
t Jablonski, P. iEg. lib. i. p. 86. 
t Preep. Ev. lib. i. p. 42. 
. $ Jablonski ut supra. 
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diametem rigbt lines; but the ptosnge above 
referred to in Eusebhit corrects him* 

The learned Kircher has also instructeil as 
that the several elements were likewise repre* 
seated by serpents in various positions. Thus 
when they desired to depict the element of 
EAKTH, ** which was animated by the igneoos 
power of Oph, (the genius who governed all 
things, and was symbolized by the sepwnt,) 
they drew a prostrate two-homed snake.'' Wbetti 
they wished to denote the element of watch^ 
they described a serpent moving in an undulated 
manner. The air was represented by an erei^ 
serpent in the act of hissing; this was tbe 
figure which formed the letter zeata. The ele- 
ment of Fi&£ they denoted by an asp standing 
on his tail, and bearing upon his head a globe : 
while '' the igneous quaUtjf' — the " aura'i simplicis 
ignis" — the divine principle of animation which 
pervades all things — they represented by a circle 
witii a snake horizontally bisecting it. This is the 
letter thita; and the emblem described by 
Eusebius as the '' character mundi." 

From which hieroglyphics it is clear that the 
SERPENT was the most expressive symbol of 
divinity with the Egyptians. The last figure, 
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the eoiblem of the ** Vis igiiea/' was pecHliarly 
the hieroglyphic of the god Gnefh, the Aga-* 
thodssmon and Demiurge of Egyptian mytho- 
logy, the chief god of their original worship: 

The extent to which the veneration of the 
symbolical serpent prevailed in Egypt, is illns* 
trated by a very curious plate of gold discovered 
at Malta, i^ the year 1694, in the old wall of 
the city, where it is supposed to have been 
concealed by its former possessor in the days 
of religious fervour, when every thing idolatrous 
i/ was consumed as abominable. This interesting 
relic is engraved in Montfaucon^ vol. ii. p. 207, 
and thus described : '' This plate was rolled up 
in a golden casket; it consist^ of two long 
rows, which contain a very great number of 
Egyptian deities^ most of which have the head 
of some' beast or bird. Ma^ wrp&it^ are also^ 
seen intermixed, the arms and legs of the gods 
terminating in serpents' tails. The first figure 
has Upon its back a long shell, with a serpent 
upon it : in each row there is a serpeM extended 
upon an attar. Among the figures of the second 
row there is seen an Is is, of tolerably good 
form. This same plate, no doubt contains the 
most profound mysteries of the Egyptian 
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superstition/' It is a representation, probably, 
of the mysteries of Isis. 

Among the curiosities of Egyptian idolatry were 
the VOTIVE HANDS and feet, sometimes found 
in temples. They were offered up in the same 
manner as the church of Rome consecrates its 
votive pictures commemorative of preservations. 
Several such pictures of dismasted ships tossed 
sibout by the waves are hung up in the chapel 
near Honfieur, which overlooks the mouth of the 
Seine, as pious offerings by sailors saved from 
shipwreck — a custom derived, doubtless, from 
the Pagans^ as are most of the religious cere- 
monies of the Romish church. These votive 
HANDS* or FEET are charged with figures of 
serpents, emblematic of recovered health. 

The basilisk or royal serpent, so called as 
being the most venomous of the species, and as 
it were, a king of snakes, was called Ob ^r 
OuB-t This, as we observed before, was the 
name of the oracular god of Canaan, identical 
with the Python of Delphi. The Egyptians 
represented this serpent upon their coins, dart- 

* la the British Museum, Room VI . Qrecian Antiq. are 
two votive feet, encircled by serpents. 
-{- Horns Apollo, c. i. p. 2. ' 
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ing rays from his head as if adorned with a 
crown. Round the coin was inscribed '' Aga- ^ 
THOD^MON." The Roman Emperor Nero, in 
the madnesfr of his vanity, caused several such 
coins to be struck with the inscription, '' Th£ 
NEW Agathodjemon " — meaning himself.* 
There was a similar medal struck by the Egyp* 
tian gnostics, on which the word ''Cnuphis" 
was stamped. By this the idolatrous heretics 
intended to signify JESUS CHRIST ! t 

The Egyptian gnostics of the school of Basil- 
lides were very much addicted to magic ; and 
among their amulets had certain gems called 
Abraxas. This was the name which they gave to 
the Aln^gbty, because, said they^ '' the letters 
forming the word '* Abraxas,'' in Greek numera- 
tion, would make up the number three hundred 
and sixty-five ; that is, the number of the days 
in one revolution of the sun, as the word i 
Mithras, or Meithras, also contains them." The 
name of the deity they transferred to gems, on 
which his mysteries or symbols were inscribed. 
Most of these gems had the figure of a serpen t 
upon them, either by himself, or terminating 
the legs of a god with a cock's head. The 

* Spanheim De Usu Num. 188. f Jablonski, P. JS. 89. 
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leonine 8eq>enty with a circle of rays about his 
head, was commonly engraved upon them. The 
inscriptions frequently alluded to the Jewish 
or Christian religions, in the words '^ lao 
Sabaoth,'' '* Adanai^'' &c. which formed theoik 
A serpent biting bis own tail, to represent eter- 
nity^ was often seen on those gems.* 

. These Abraxas^ in which Egyptian idolatry 
and Christian revelation were so inextiicably 
interwoven^ are existing proofs of the preva* i^ 
lence of ophiolatreia in the first ages of the 
church. 

The Egyptians held basilisks in such i^ene- 
ration, that they made images of them in gold, 
and consecrated and placed them in the tern* 
pies of their gods.f Bryant thinks that they 
were the same as the Thermuthis, or deadly 
asp. These creatures the Egyptian priests sure 
said to have preserved by digging holes for 
;^them in the comers of their temples; X ^^^ H 
was a part of their superstition to believe that 
whoever was accidentally bitten by them was 
divinely favoured •:{; 

^ See Plates^ &c. in Montfaucon. 

t Horus Apollo> c. i. p. 2. 

I Oesner^ Hiat. Anim* p- ^4> citiMCp j&lian. 
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The serpent is* sometimes found scnlptured^ 
and attached to the breasts of mummies ; but 
whether with a view to talismanic security, or 
as indicative of the priesthood of Isis, is doubt* 
ful. A female mummy, opened by M. Passsi* 
lacqua at Paris a few years ago, was adorned 
with a necklace of serpents carved in stone. The 
small figure of the buU^-headed serpent^ men* 
tioned above, may have been intended for a 
similar purpose* Bracelets, in the form otser^ 
pents, were worn by the Grecian women in the 
time of Clemens Alexandrinus, who thus re- 
proves the fashion : ''The women ate notashamed 
to place about them the most mamfest ^mbols of 
the evil one ; for as the serpent deceived Eve, so 
the golden trinket in the fashion of a serpent 
misleads the women."* The children also 
wore chaplets of the same kind.-f 

Between Egypt and Gmece there was always 
a ^eat intercourse ; and many of the customs, 
and most of the myUhdogy of the IsJtter, weive 
derived from the former. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that these serpentine trinkets were 
worn also in Egypt; but whether as merely 

* Psd. lib. ii. 245. Edit. Potter. 

t Coel. Rbodig*. cited by'Oesntr, Hist. Ania. 3S* 

K 2 
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ornamental or as talismanic, or as indicative of 
the priesthood of Cneph or Isis, I will not ven- 
ture to decide. 

2. But a very striking example of the taiis- 
manic serpent may be seen in the celebrated 
Caduceus, which was usually, though not 
exclusively, attributed to Hermes or Mercury. 
It did not excbwvely belong to that god, for. we 
may find it in the hand of Cybele, ^^ the Syrian 
goddess/' the mother of the gods.^ Cybele is 
tiie same as Ops, in whose history the serpent 
makes a prominent feature. We find it again, 
held by Minerva ;f and again, by the Egyptian 
Anubis.;]: It is seen in the hands of Hercules 
Ogmius, the god of the Celts ; and of the per- 
sonified constellation Virgo^ who is said by 
Lucian § to have had her symbol in the Pythian 
priestess; from which we may infer that the 
Caduceus was a sacred badge at Delphi. 

The Caduceus was represented under vari- 
ous forms, according to the fancy of the sculp- 
tor, but almost always preserved the original 

* MoDt&ucon, Vol. I. platey p. 8. 
t Montfaucon^ Vol. I. plate, p. 85. 
X Kircher, Pamp. Obel. plate of Anabis. 
§ De Astrolog. p. 544, Edit. 1615, Paiis. 
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design of a winged wand entwined by twoserpenit. 
Sometimes it was described without the wings* 
but never, properly, without the serpents : the 
variations consisted chiefly in the number of 
the folds made by the serpents' bodies round 
the wand, and the relative positions of the 
wings, and serpents' heads. The Caduceus 
was deemed powerful in paralizing the mind, 
and raising the dead. This talismanic character 
was probably inherent in the serpents, rather 
than in any other part of the Caduceus ; for 
though frequently exhibited without the wings, 
it is rarely, if ever, seen without the serpents. 
The notion of the charm was probably derived 
from an obscure traditionary memorial of the 
fascination of the paradisaical serpent. The 
fascination of the serpent's eye was universally 
believed by the ancients, insomuch that ** a 
serpent's eye" became a proverb among the 
Greeks and Romans to denote peculiar acute- 
ness and intentness of mind.* 

The origin of the Caduceus has been elabo- 
rately developed by the learned Kircher, in his 
dissertation on the Pamphylian obelisk.f .From 
him we learn that the Caduceus was originally 

* Parkhurst, Lex. o^ic. + Lib. iv. Hierogr. 20. 
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expressed by the simple figur^ alzcvsgSfby which 
its inventor, Hioth, is said to have symbolized 
the four elements proceeding fiom a common 
centre. This symbol, aftw undetgcnng some 
alterations, was used as a letter of the Egyptian 
alphabet, and called, from its iaventor, Tami. 
It was the corresponding letter to the Hebrew 
TaUf though different in shape. It connes- 
ponded with it also in its mystic significatioo, 
as we shall presently see. 

The next ibrm assumed by this nratmrkable 
symbol was « : the figure ci the $un being 
superadded, as if to denote that the sun was 
the great author of acticm to the mundane ele- 
ments. By this figure was symbolized the 
deity of fecundity and generation ; and hence 
it became subsequently a symbol of the planet 
V£N4;s.' Jablonski thinks that it was nothing 
more nor less than the infamous Phallus; but 
the authority of Kircher must be allowed re- 
spect. 

The moon being also united with the sun, in 
the opinion of the Egyptians, as a parent of 
life and heat and vegetation, the lunur emblem 
was added to the solar. The sun and moon, as 
the father and mother of the universe, contri- 
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biited, ^^fdbre, their coojoint character to the 
Taaatic symbol, which in itt new form was 
described thus ^. This was the complete 
figure which represented the supreme deity. 
It was called by the ESgyfrtians the Ta autic em- ^ 
BLEH i and w)t€ii Thoth was elevated into the 
rank of a god» by the name of Hermes or Mer- 
qury, it became his hieroglyphic. Hence it 
was employed as a symbol of the planet Mjeb- 
cuRT ; for in early mythology every deified 
hero was changed into a planet or constellation. 
The svNf being the great object of primeval 
idolatry, was worshipped with the highest 
honours ; and Tuoth, being the great prophet 
and reformer of the Egyptian religion^ to him 
they gave the post of honour neai to the sun. 
Hence the planet which revolves nearest to the 
sun was called Hermes, or Mercury, and re- 
garded as the celestial mansion of the deified 
Thoth. For this conjecture I must crave in- 
dulgence ; for though only a conjecture, unsup- 
ported by authority, I cannot but consider it 
as founded on probability. The reader will 
find, upon reference to Kircher, that I have taken 
other liberties with his argument besides this^ 
which may stand or fall by its own merits. 
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Thoth first taught the E^ptians to sym^ 
bolize divinity by serpents ; hence the two 
chief objects of Egyptian idolatry, the suk 
and the Mooi^f, were represented by two ser*- 
pents, mi^le and female. Later philosophers, 
therefore, not deeming the Taautic emblem 
sufficiently explicit of its own meaning, sub- 
stituted for the lunar crescent and the solar circk, 
TWO SERPENTS, the representatives of these 
deities, each of which was most ingeniously 
described by the intersecting qf the twoserpet^, 
so as to form a circle below, and a crescent 
above, with their bodies. The arms of the cross 
they changed in like manner into wings, which 
were emblematical of the hovering of the divine 
4dpirit over the mundane elements. The mun- 
dane elements were consequently reduced to 
be represented by the shaft of the cross. 

This improved form of the Ta- 
autic emblem, and the first form 
of the Caduceus, was thus de- 
picted. In this form it is seen in 
the hand of Anubis, in the plate 
engraved of him in Herwart*s Hie^ 
roglyphic Theatre, from whence it 
is copied by Kircher. After this, 
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the C ADUC EU8 underwent many variatioiis. The 
serpents were made to entwine about the shaft, 
and the wings were placed above the serpents. 
The intersections of the serpents, also, be- 
came more frequent, sometimes amounting ^ to 
three or four; and gave rise to the fable df 
Jupiter and Rhea, to which the supposed 
conjugal union of the sun and moon (re- 
presented by these serpents) gave some 
colour. . Sometimes the pmnt of intersectibii 
was a ktu^, which was called ^'the knot of 
Hercules." * 

But notwithstanding all these variations, the 
original idea was never lost. The symbol was 
always in the hand of Mercury, though occa- 
sionally it adorned the statues and medals of 
other deities ; and it was always a talwnan of 
extraordinary power. For this talismanic cha- 
racter there may be two causes assigned : the one, 
inherent in the serpents, from a traditionary \ 
recollection of "the subtilty** of the creature 
who seduced our first mother ; the other ^ resid- 
ing in the simple cross, the basis of the Taau- 
tic emblem. So much may be said in favour of 
the latter opinion, and so great is the proba- 

* Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. c. 19. 
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biiity in fevour of the former, that we Qarniot 
err in comUning the two causes to complete the 
talismaQ, 

Kircher supposes that Thoth received the 
emblem upon which he founded the crux anaata 
from the patriarchs (before the floods I pre* 
same,) by tradition. Of this there can be no 
proof. Certain it is, however, that by the de^ 
scendants of the patriarchs after the floods the 
figure of a cross was ever esteemed a most 
sacred sign, whatever may have been its origin 
or mystery. It occurs, according to Maurice, 
among the hieroglyphics of the Brahmina, and 
is stamped upon the most magnificent shrines of 
their deities. On the Egyptian obelisks the 
Taautic emblem was of common occurrence^ 
and has been found on monuments among the 
ruins of Axum in Abyssinia.* 

Much curious learning has been employed 
upon the origin of this celebrated character. 
The Hebrew n is supposed to have been derived 
from it, though it has lost the figure of the ori- 
ginal sign, which is more accurately preserved 
in the Greek T ; and still more so, in name as 
well as mfarm^ in the Coptic dau. 

* See Brace's Travels — plate. 
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It is supposed that an allusion is made to this 
mysterious sign in Ezekiel ix. 4, where God 
directs '^ the man clothed in linen, which had 
the writing inkhom by his side^'' to set *' a 
mark" upon the foreheads of those who la^ 
mented the prevalence of idolatry in Jerusalem k 
In the original the phrase is, ''set a tau (tn) 
upon their foreheads." The Tulgate preserves 
the real meaning of the command, — *' mark with 
the LETTER TAU the foreheads/' &c. Upon 
which Lowth observes, that in the parallel pas- 
sage in the Septuagint, t6 Sti/iamp (^i mark) 
should foe TAU Sn/xnov {the mark tav). It has 
been finally determined by the learned, that in 
the Samaritan character (in which Ezekklwrole^ 
the n was formerly cruciform, in the' shape of 
wxt T, or the Coptic dau : from whence it would 
lappear that the sign T was a very sacred sign 
4n the days of Ezekiel ; an hieroglyphic, denot- | 
log the property of the deity. 

Count De Gebelin, cited by Maurice, (Hist. 
I£ndost.) observes that the Greeks, adding to 
the word thau the particle ma, (which in San- 
scrit means ** grand,'') formed the word thau- 
MA (6au/ui), a sign or prodigy. And he further 
remarks, that in France, during the early ages 
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of Christianity^ the officiating priest who per- 
formed the ceremony of baptism » used the ex-| 
pression " crucis thaumate notare*^ 

It is probable that the early Christians, per- 
ceiving how aptly this ancient symbol of dedi- 
cation to the deity might be used to signify the 
dedication of the convert to Christ, employed 
it in baptism without any fear of scandal, as it 
symbolized likewise the cross upon which the 
Saviour died. 

There seems to be an allusion to this ancient 
custom of setting the thau upon the foreheads 
of the servants of God, in that saying of our 
Lord, '' If any man will come after me, let him 
take up his cross and follow me.'* * 

I grant that this might have been figuratively 
spoken, in reference to the perils which the dis- 
ciple would undergo : but does it mean nothing 
more ? I cannot but think that it does; for the 
subsequent verses represent a picture not much 
dissimilar to that in the 9th chapter of Ezekiel, 
where the expression ^* thau'^ first occurs. Our 
Lord goes on to say, ** For whosoever will save 
his life, ^9^^// lose it: and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, shall ^nd it For the 

* Matt. xvi. 24. 
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Son of Man shall come in the glory of his father 
with his angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works.'' Now, comparing 
this passage with the 9th chapter of Ezekiel, 
we. shall find that the abstract ideas are the 
same, — namely, a divine visitation and judg- 
ment, in which the righteous are to be spared in 
the destruction of the wicked. Whoever among 
the inhabitants of the polluted city should be 
found by the destroying angel with the thau 
(Jthe cross) upon his forehead, would be spared ; 
whoever among the millions of the departed 
souls shall be found at the second coming of the 
Lord in judgment, with his mark upon them, 
will be saved ; whoever shall have earnestly 
taken up Me GROSS of Christ, will inherit 
eternal, glory. 

St. Paul also alludes to the same acknow- 
ledged sign of consecration to the Deity, when 
he says, '^ Henceforth let no man trouble me ; 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord! 
Jesus."* 

It is the custom of the Brahmins, to this day, 
to set a mark on the foreheads of the votaries 
of Veshnu and Seeva ; and the Oriental Chris- 

* Gal. vi. 17. 
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tians were accustomed to mark cbucifixbs on 
their arma and other, parts o£ the body. The 
phylacteries of the Hebrews are also well, 
known. The Mahometans, again, write the 
word '^ All A.H " (God) upon their persons** All 
of which customs may be traced to one oommon 
origin, which I conceive to be of the most re- 
mote antiquity. The first mention of a mark 
is of that set upon Ga in ; and though this may 
at first sight appear to militate against the ail- 
ment before us, yet upon consideration we shall 
find that it confirms iU Whatever might have 
been the nature of the mark set upon Gain, one 
thing is clear — that it denoted • the bearer of it to 
be piaced under the immediate protection of God, so 
that no one shouid clare to slay him^ 

Very pertinent to our question is the remark, 
that when the Oreeks intimated the condemna- 
tion of a criminal to death, they marked his 
name in the judicial tablets, with the letter 8 ; 
andy on the contrary, when they wished* to 6a> 
press his acquittal, with a T.f The former is 
said to have been the initial letter of Oavaroc — 

* Burder's Oriental Customs on Ezek. ix. 4, and Gal. tL 17. 
-f- Alexander ah Alex. lib. iii. c. 5, cum notis Tiraquelli. 
See also PersiuSy Sat. iv. 12. 
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death: but of the latter we have received no 
satisfactory explanation from the ancients. It 
is probably derived from the original symbol of 
dedication to the Deity, which we have been 
considering^ borrowed by the Gkeeks from the 
Egyptians, and used in ignorance of its mystic 
meaning. The T which was to be set upon the 
foreheads of the servants of God in Jerusalem, 
was of the same nature as the blood sprinkled 
upon the door-posts of the Israelites in Egypt; 
to signify to the destroying angel those whom 
God had taken under his immediate protection^ 
and who were to be saved in the destruction of 
the wicked. It was, in e^ect, a symbol of ao- 
guittal; God having acquitted or just^ed them ; 
and therefore they were to be spared. From 
this original emblem of divine protection, the 
Greeks derived the notion of marking the names 

V 

of aoquittdd persons with a T, without, how^ 
ever, knowing' its real signification. The O^ 
as a sign of condemnation^ was plausibly exK 
plained as the initial letter of the word Oavaroc ; 
and it is perhaps under this character that we 
find it impressed upon tombs* But it is a sin- 
gular fact, and worthy of consideration^ that 

^ Montf. Supplent. vol. v. p. 42. 
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this letter 6 was invented by, and named after, 
the same Thoth, who is said to have intro- 
duced the mystic Tau into the Egyptian alpha- 
bet ; and as Oavfui implied *^ a wonder y' so Oifra- 

Xa implied Oav/uaorra, '' WOndcrful '' — ^hj&iaiv Ofuua, 

says Hesychius, ^^ like lies.^ Now in Scripture, 
IDOLATRY is uoiformly described as a ljk. 
** Is there not a lie in my right hand V^ is the 
question which the prophet Isaiah would have 
the maker of graven images ask himself^ while 
be is fabricating a god. Hence, perhaps, as 
the mystic Thau denoted him who was marked 
with it to be the servant of God, the mystic 
Theta might in opposition signify, the votary 
of IDOLATRY : and hence^ when T was adopted 
as a symbol of acquittal^ 6 would be received as 
a sign of condemnation. 

Calmet (Comment sur Ezek. c. 9) has a note 
explanatory of the mystic Thau, and brings 
forward the original text of Job xxxi. 35, as 
another instance of its application — ''Behold, 
here is my Thau! let the Almighty answer 
me." This he contends is the right translation. 
'' Behold my sign !** is the marginal reading of 
our authorized version. The whole context 
evidently refers to some distinctive badge^ worn 
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by Job. The very next verse alludes to it — 
'* Surely I would take it upon my shoulder, and 
bind it as a croum to me." 

A veiy curious form of the Taautic symbol is 
sometimes presented in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
— that of a hawk-headed serpent issuing from a 
circle which surmounts the cross, and having 
another smaller circle at the extremity of his 
tail. The hawk-keaded serpent was a favourite 
emblem of the divine mind, with the Egyp- 
tians, according to Sanchoniathon — '* Their 
most divine symbol was a serpent having the face 
of a hawk. When he opens his eyes, the whole 
of first*born space is filled with light : when he 
shuts them, it is darkness." * This hieroglyphic 
was a perfect symbol of the Supreme Being. 

In concluding this long and desultory article, 
we may remark, that all the planets known to 
the smcients were distinguished by the mystic 
Taautic Cross, in conjunction with the solar or 
lunar symbols : — Thus, 

;5 Saturn was denoted by the lunar em- 
blem, surmounted by the Taautic cross. 

^ Jupiter, by the lunar emblem, surmount- 
ing the 8av/[ia. 

^ Eu$eb. Preep. Evang. i. 41. 
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^ M AK8, by its combinatioii with the solar 
symbol. 

9 Venus was distinguished by the same com- 
bination, but the Taautie cross was below the 
eircle. 

^ Meacurt united all the symbols. 

Whatever may be the mystic meaning of 
these astronomical signs^ their connexioa with 
the solar and lunar idolatry, and their claim 
upon Thoth, as the author of their existence, 
seem manifest — ^the sameTHOTH, orTAAUTus, 
who promoted OphiolatreIa. 

3. Ophiolatreia had taken such deep root 
in Egypt, that the serpent was not merely re- 
garded as an emblem of divinity^ but ev^n held 
in estimation as the instrument of an orack. The 
priests of the temple of Isis had a silver image 
of a serpent so constructed as to enable a person 
in attendance to move its head without being 
observed by the supplicating votary. Juvenal 
refers to it in his sixth satire, v. 537 — 

'^ Et movisse caput visa est argentea serpens.'* 

Perhaps this was the same as the hawk-headed 
basilisk, whose eyes were mechaqically con- 
trived to open or shut, according as the offering 
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piweiited by the- sofipiiaftt wbs received or re*^ 
jected.* This contrivance was intended, pro^ 
heMy, as a type of what was supposed to pass 
in the regions of '^ first-born space/' apon the 
openingor clo^ingof the eyes of the god Cne^ph. 
Under the symbol of a hawk^headed serpent, 
this god was adored, and a temple was erected 
to kirn in the island of Elephantina in the upper 
Nile. He was esteemed prophetic, and his 
shrine resorted to as oracular. 

4. But Egyptian superstition was not con- 
tented with worshipping divinity through its 
emblem the serpent The senseless idolater 
soon bowed in adoration before the symbol 
itself; and worshipped this reptile, Uie repre- 
sentative of man's enemy, as a Gob. * 

This idolatry was certainly older than, the 
Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. For the 
author of the Book of Wisdom tells us, that 
when the Egyptians refused to let the children 
of Israel go^ they were punished by plagues of 
the sameanimaU'which they had been accustomed 
to venerate as gods. Among these, the chief 
were serpents : — 

" But for the foolish devices of their wicked- 

* Gesner^ Hiit Anim. lib. r. p. 59. 

l2 
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ness^ wherewith being deeeived, they worshipped 
serpents devoid of reason, and wild beasts : thou 
didst send a multitude of unreasonaUe beasts 
upon them for Tengeance^ that they might know, 
that wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same 
also shall he be punished." * 

Our elegant and learned etymologifit, Bryant, 
following up this idea, has elaborately and 
beautifully shown, in his ** Essay on the Pls^^es 
of Egypt/' that '* wherewithal the Egyptians 
had. sinned, by the same were they punished." 
The objects of their idolatry became the inatni- 
meats of their punishment. 

Besides the great temple of the serpent-god 
Gneph, at Elephantina, there was a celebrated 
one of Jupiter at Thebes, where the practice of 
Ophiolatreiawas carried to a great length. We 
are informed, by Herodotus, that ''At Thebes 
there are twio serpents, by no means injurious 
to men; small in size, having two horns spring- 
ing up from the top of the head. They bury 
these when dead in the temple of Jupiter : |br 
they say that they are sacred to that Grod/'f 
iBlian % also tells us, that in the time of Ptolemy 

* Wisd. c. xi. V. 16. + Herod, ii. 74. 

t De Animal, lib. xvi. c. 39. 
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Enevgetes; a very large serpent was kept in \im 
temple of ^sctt}a|[)h]8 at Atexanclria. He. also 
mentioQs another pi we in ^ich a live serpent 
di great magnitnde was i kept and adored with 
divine bdnoura. He c&lls this place Melite ; 
it ought to be Mete L£. This latter place is 
fixed by D'AnyiUe in the Delta, not far from 
OisvvHts. This serpent, we are told, had 
priests ami ministers, a table and bowl. The 
priests, every day» carried. into the sacred cham- 
ber a cake made of flour and honey, and retir^. 
Retoming the next day, they always found the 
bowl empty. On one occasion, one of the 
elder priests being extremely anxious to see the 
sacred serpent, went in alone, and having de^ 
posited tbe cake, retired. When the serpent 
had ascended the table to his feast, the priest 
came in, throwing open the door with great 
violence : upon which the serpent depanted in 
great indignation. But the priest was shortly 
after seized with a mental malady, and having 
confined his crime, beeaime dumb, and wasted 
aM^y until he died.* 

Among the prefectures of Egypt, we find one 
called Okuphis, from the city which was the 

• iEItan. Var. Hist. lib. xi. c. 17. 
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capital of it : upon which Kirchcr has liie fol- 
lowing remark : '^ In tiie Coptic langus^ this 
city was called Pihof or Nou>HioKy which 
signifies a serpent, I think tlus is the same 
city as the Noph of the Hebraws, by which 
name Memphis was also called. This preCec- 
Aure is called Onuphis, because here tkty wor^ 
shipped the eep ; as Pausanias, when speaking 
of the worship of animals in Bceotia, says, '^ As 
in the city of Onuphis, in Egypt, they vjorship the 
aspr 

In Mont&ucon, plate 46, vol. ii. we have an 
engraving of an ancient Egyptian marble found 
at Rome, anno 1709, in which there is a repre- 
sentation of a priest kneding down before an idol, 
which, instead of a head of its own, has three 
serpents rising up out of the shapeless block. 

In Herwart's tables of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics^ we see a priest ojfferitig adsration to a 
serpent* 

That these denoted something more than a 
mere worship of an idol, is eirident firofn the 
foregoing instances of actual worship paid to the 
reptile. 

The stupidity of the Egyptians was in no 
wise less favourable tq thin idolatry than the 



iiq^eiuiify o£ tteir prieiBllB. PItttareb hitB re*- 
ccfrded an amcdote which eonficms the truth of 
this romark. *' I once saw in £{gypt two men 
quarrelliiigy.each.of whom, upon the approach 
of a snake, called him his Agathjq^damok, 
and requested him to embrace bk came.^^ 

5» Nor did the worship of the serpent in 
Eg^pt, any more than in Phodnida, fly before 
the &ce of advancing Christianity, to return no 
more. The gnostic heretics, as. we have s0en, 
united Ophiolatreia with the religion of the 
cross; and the remains of their superstition 
w»e observed in Egypt by Bishop Pocoeke^ 
when he visited the banks of the Nile. The 
narrative is so curious, and so apposite to our 
inquiry, that I cannot be contented with a mere 
reference to it. ''The next day," says the 
Bishop^ ^ we came to Raigny, where the reli- 
gious sheikh of the famme serpent Heredjfp 
was at the side of the river to meet us. ... He 
went with us to the grotto of the serpent, that 
has been so muoh talked of under the name of 
the Sheikh Heredy, of which I shall give a 
particular account, in order to show the folly, 
credulity, and superstition of these people ; for 

* Amator, p. 755. . 
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tke CliristiaDS have fiiith in it as well as the 
Turks. We went ascending between the rocky 
mountain for half a mile, and came to a part 
where the valley opens wider. On the right is 
a mosque, built with a dome over it, against the 
side of the rock, like a sheikh's burial-place. 
In it there is a large cleft in the rock, out of 
which they say the serpent comes. There is a 
tomb in the mosque, in the Turkish manner ; 
that, they say, is the tomb of Heredy ; which 
would make one imagine that one of their saints 
is buried there, and that they suppose his soul 
may be in the serpent ; for I observed that they 
went and kissed the tomb with niuch devotion, 
and said their prayers at it. Opposite to this 
cleft there is another, which they say is the 
tomb of Ogli Hassan, that is, of Hassan the 
son of Heredy: there are two other clefts, 
which they say are inhabited by saints or 
angels. The sheikh told me there were two 
of these serpents, but the common notion is 
that there is only one. He said it had been 
there ever since the time of Mahomet. The shape 
of it is like that of other serpents of the harm- 
less breed. He comes out only during the four 
summer months, and it is said that they sacrifice 



to it. Tfais the sheikh .denied, attd affirmdd 
they only brought sheep, lambs,, and mbiiey, to 
buy oil for the lamps — but I saw much blood and 
mtrmls of, hmsts lately kiUediefore the door. The 
8tori» are so ridiculous that they ought not to 
be. repeated, if it were not to give an instance 
of their idolatry in. those. parts in this respect; 
though the Mahometan reUgidn seems to be vety 
far from it in other things. They say the virtue 
of this serpent is to cure all disuses of those 
who go to it, &c. They are also full of a story, 
that when a nmnber of women go there once 
a year^ he passes Ivy and looks on them, and goes 
and twines about the neck of the most beautiful. 

I was surprised to hear a grave and 

sensible Christian say that he always cored any 
distempers^ but that worse followed. And. some 
Christians really believe that he works mirachs, 
and say it is the devil, mentioned in Tobit, whcmt 
the angel Gabriel drove into the utmost parts 
of Egypt," &c.* 

Bishop Pococke thinks (and justly) that the 
above superstition is a remnant of the ancient 
Ophiolatreia. The annual visit of the women 

* Pococke, Desc. of East, toI. i. 
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is fltmilar t^ tbe custonii ofaoared in Epkus, 
and at LanuvkuBt of wfaioh we shall see a M 
aeeount ia the sequel. 

With these notices we close our remarks oo 
the serpent* worship in £g3rpt; from wtuiactf 
however, it spread far and wide» until almost 
every nation of the ancient world became de« 
▼oted to the same idolatry. 

11. Whidah AND Congo. — The worship of 
the serpent was not confined to the Egyptian 
portion of Africa. Later discoveries have de- 
tected in parts of the African peninsula, un- 
known to the ancients, not merely vestiges^ bat 
the actual existence and practice of Ophiolatreia, 
in its worst and most degraded forms. 

The kingdoms of Whidah and Congo, and 
the adjacent regions, must have derived their 
adoration of the serpent from the original set- 
tlers. For the negro character of the people is 
so totally distinct from the features of tbe 
Egyptians, or any other known race^ that they 
could have had none, or very little, subsequent 
intercourse with foreign nations. The. serpent- 
worship of the Gold Coast was, therefore, most 



pf^MAy ai^riginal i thotk, propagilcid at the 
saaie period witii that of Egypt and Phostiicia, 
by the eariiedt deMendents of Ham. 

Aapther argooient for its originality may be 
derive from the purity, or r;Mher unity, of its 
character. It did not mix itself up, like tiie 
superstition of other oountries^ vnih the solar 
worship, of which the serpent was alvnays a 
favourite and important feature, ; but displayed 
itself to the eyes of the first European disco* 
verers in alt its ndcedness of SEBpsNt-voa- 
sHip, retaining only a name, which marks the 
migration of the sacred swpent from the Eu* 
phrates to ** the Cape of Storms ;" and senres to 
resolve the whole or ofhiolatbeia into 
THE FALL OF MAiT in Paradise, 

The following curious particulars respecting 
the serpent-worship of Whidah are extracted 
from vol. xvi. p. 4U, of the ** Modern Uni* 
Tarsal History/' which is indebted for its infor- 
mation to the works of De Marcbais, Barbot» 
and Bosman ; the latter of which may be. seen 
in Acta Eruditar, Lipaia, 1705. p. a65> under 
the form of an " Essay on Guinea.'* 

The gods of Whidah may be divided into 
three classes, — the serpent, tall trees, and the 
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9ea : of these the serpent is the most celebrated 
and honoured, the other two being subordinate 
to this deity. The snake which the Whidanese 
thus honour and worship is perfectly harmless, 
and to be seen in all the houses of the natives, 
leaving its young in their very beds^ from which 
it is the height of impiety to dislodge them. 

This serpent they invoke under all the diffi- 
culties and emergencies of life* For this pur- 
pose they make rich offerings to it of money, 
silks, live cattle^ and indeed all kinds of Euro- 
pean or African commodities. The king, espe- 
cially, at the instigation of the priests, under 
every national visitation, makes great offerings 
and entertainments at the serpent's shrine. The 
most celebrated temple in the kingdom they 
call "THE serpent's house;" to which pro- 
cessions and pilgrimages are often made, aqd 
victims daily brought, and at which oracles are 
inquired.* Here there is a vast establishment 
of priests and priestessQs, with a pontiff at their 
head. The priestesses call themselves ^^the 

* Delubram f^gni celebratissimum domum serpentis nun- 
cupantj ad quam peregrinationes frequenter instituao^ hos^ 
tias quotidie defer unt, atque fortunatum inde in negotiis 
successum preestolantur. — Bosnian on Guinea. Acta. Erud* 
Lipk 1705, p. 265. 
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ehildrm of Gop/^ and have their bodite nmriei 
with the Jigure of the. serpatl. The kio^s of 
Whidah used forsieriy to. make annual pcoeea* 
sioila to this temple ; but the expense was so 
greats that the sovereign who governed the 
country wh^ Bosnian visited it, discontinised 
the practice, and gave great offence thereby to 
the priests^ who revenged themselves by pro- 
curing his daughter to be possessed by the serpent, 
which is a part of their superstition no less 
lucrative than atrocious. It was said that die 
king countenanced this attack upon his daugh- 
ter; but, considering the heavy expense in 
which it would involve him to release her, this 
is hardly credible. The manner of this prac* 
tice was the following : — ^At the time of harvest, 
the priests of the serpent pretended that their 
god prowled nightly abput the fields in search 
of victims, which were always females. When- 
ever he met any of these, he instantly se&sed 
thejxk, and upon their shrieks and resistance 
vaii^ished ; but not until he had» by his super- 
natural influf^ce, deprived t&em of the uk of 
reason. Upim the arrival of their friends^ these 
woQien were found to be in a frantic slate ; and 
hei«g (luite beyond controul at home, w^ere 



y 
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eoinniyed to ^ne of the hoi»]>1tal8 appomted for 
tkis pmrpcMe by the king, #here they renained 
uoder the care of the priests of the serpent 
until they were cared. This did not take place 
until their resideaee m the hospital bad swelled 
the acoQuat for board and medical attendance 
to the highest pitch to M^iiefa it would be pru- 
dent for the priests* to carry them. They were 
then sent back; and whoever mentioned a 
single civevmstance of what bad happened in 
these dens of villainy, was secretly poisoned or 
dispatohed by some violent means. Such 
deathi, or murders, were always looked upon 
as the just visitation of tbe serpent for divulging 
his mysteries. Tbe fraud of the priests, their 
menaces and promises, frequently induced the 
women to accede to their iniquitous designs ; 
and in most cases^ the ptmeahn was a concerted 
ptaa between the priest and the woman, to 
plnnder ber busband or parents, under the plea 
of alimony and fees for the miraculous cure. 

Tbe traditions of the natives respecting the 
origin and antiquity of this serpent^worsbip are 
curious. They assert that the worship is of very 
ancient date, and that the first serpent of this 
snored species came to them from a foreign and 
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retcMrte country^ " irliere tke people piratmded to 
w^ship him^ but were in truth unvwrtfay of his 
saored {nootection, on accoiml of tlieir vicefrand 
crtniies/' Their ancestors, deltghted^with the pre* 
jGoimioe thus shown to them, received the sacred 
serpent with every mark of veneration^ They 
carried him in a silken carpet to a temple, and 
offered hhn.a worship. due to his divinity. This 
venerable snake, the ancestor of those now 
worshipped in Whidah^ they believed was 9tiM 
aim »mewhere^ ami grown to an enormous Mk. 
The temi^e which had been prepared for him 
not being sufficiently splendid, aivother was 
built ; the same in which he was worshipped 
when Bosman visited Whidah, anno 1697. 
So sacred were the descendents of this vene* 
rated serpent, that no native, on pain of deatil, 
dared injui^ or molest them, however trouble- 
some or mischievous. Even Buropeans were 
in great danger of massacre, vfho makreafted 
any of these holy and domestie gods. An anec- 
dote is recorded by Bosman and Bwbot) of the 
severe revenge taken by the natives on the first 
English visifeM^ ol Gukiea, who happened ac- 
oidentally to meet with and kill one of these 
anakes^ in^ their raagraine. The 
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when they heard tkat the English had destroyed 
ofte of their most holy fetiches, set fire to the 
magazine^ and having massacred the unfor- 
tunate owners, burnt thdr bodies and their 
goods in the same fire. A similar, but a less 
tragical act of fanaticism >f as at another time 
p^petrated, at the instigation of the priests, 
and by order of the king : — ^A hog having once 
killed one of the sacred serpents^ a thousand 
Whidanese, armed with swords^ were sent 
through the country, destroying every animal 
of the proscribed race with which they chanced 
to meet, until the multitude of these useful and 
harmless creatures was reduced to a very small 
number. A seasonable fit of reflection on the V 
part of the king saved the remainder. This 
anecdote is more interesting to the inquirer 
into the native superstitions than the former, 
inaamuch as no feeling but. that of religious fana- 
ticism, could have given occasion to it ; whereas^ 
many hostile feelings might have conspired in 
their^ animosity against the English, besides 
that of vengeance for sacrilege. 

The worship of the serpent was derived by 
the Whidanese from their neighbours, the ^ 
people of Ardrah ; but with them all clue to its 
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origin is lost, except such as I will endeavour 
presently to trace. 

A similar superstition prevailed in the king- 
dom of Congo, when first visited by the Por- 
tuguese. It was reprobated by the Roman 
Catholic priests, and, at their request, forbidden 
by ati edict of Alphonso, king of Portugal, on ' 
pain of death. The following we read in Pur- 
chases Pilgrims, part i. p. 768 : 

" The negroes of Congo worshipped serpents^ which 

th^ fed with their daintiest provisions. 

Snakes and adders envenomed their souls^ with a 
more deadly poison than they did their bodies.'^ 

Of the interior of Africa we have had little 
authentic information until lately; by which 
time, the irruption of the Mohamedans (Moori^ 
and Arabs) had, for the most part, effaced the 
superstitions of the natives. There are, how- 
ever, even now, many idolatrous tribes of which 
we have no account at all. When tinje and 
science shall have laid open their superstitions, 
we shall probably meet with many more vota- 
ries of the sacred serpent in that region of 
mystery. 

But from this prospect, perhaps visionary, of 
future discoveries, let us turn to the knowledge 

M 
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which we already passess of the superstitioiis 
of the Gold Coast. We have ascertained that 
the S£RF£KT was in reality worshipped diere ; 
that temples, priests, and sacrifices were ap- 
pointed to him ; and that there is a tradition, 
that this worship came originally from a foreign 
country. But, moreover^ we are in posses- 
sion of facts which unequivocally demonstrate 
WHENCE that worship came. 

In the kingdom of Whidah there is still a 
tribe of people known by the name of Eboes, 
who are addicted to a worship which may be 
considered as little more than a variation of 
Ophiolatreia. They worship the guana, a species 
of lizard. 

A neighbouring tribe, the Koromanttnes, 
are said to adore a spiritual deity, called Oboni, 
who is a malicious spirit, pervades heaven, and 
earth, 'and sea, and is the author of all 

EVIL.* 

, From these two tribes chiefly were the 
negroes of Jamaica and the West Indian islands 
formerly taken; and the addiction of these 

^ Bryan Edwards's Hist, of the West Indies, vol. ii. pp. 
75 and 466. 
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peopleto theOB£AH<-woRsHiP is W6H knowb by 
melancboty memorials* 

The word obeah may be the feminhie adjec- 
tire of the substantive obi, which, in tbe natke 
language of the negroes, signifies a charm. 
By means of this charm the professors of Obi, 
wha were all natwes of Africa, held their u Afba^y 
▼otaries in such awe, that against whoiftsoeter 
tbe charm was laid, or as they teriAed it, **obi 
was iet,'' that person invariably became the 
victim of his own horror, a^d died a Aise^ble 
death. The usual practice Was to set tHi^ 
charm (which consisted of several ifngredients* 
mi^^d U:p into tbe foriln of a cake) at the do&r, 
or in tbe pal^ of the victim, who having oikce 

* One of these was erocodiies' teeth, perhaps a substitate 
for serpents* ; the rest were bits of rags^ featherg, &c. A 
practice somewhat similar to this may be discovered in the 
^iltres^ or love-charms, <}i the Gveeks and Romans. These 
consisted, among other things, of ike boi/ies f>f snctkes^ 
screech owVs feathers^ and bands of wool twisted upon a 
ioheeV * 

The' conilegtioD of serpents and ckartM k noticed ftf 
Horace Epod. v. 14. 

Canidia brevibui iml^licatia ^ip^U 
Crines et incomptum oaput,*--&c. &c, 

• Potter, AtchmtA, Gtmet^, HI 95U 

M 2 
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fixed his eyes upon it, rarely recovered from 
the shock. An irresistible horror overcame him 
in an instant; a gradual decay of mind and 
body ensued, and a few days sufficed to carry ^ 
him to his grave. 

From these premises we may ascertain. what 
relation the Obeah-worship bears to the Ophio- 
latreia of the ancients. The origin of the terms 
Obeah and Obi may be traced to the Canaan- 
itish superstition of the Ob or Oub, which ^ 
Bryant has so ingeniously detected in his re- 
marks upon the witch of Endor.* 

•'The woman at Endor," observes Bryant, 
*• who had a familiar spirit, is called aiM, Ouhy 
or Oh; and it is interpreted Pythonissa. The 
serpent was also in the Egyptian language 
called Ob or Aub. We are told by Horus 
Apollo, that the basilisk, or royal serpent, was 
named oubaios: it should have been rendered 
ouAos, for oubaios is a possessive, and not a pro- 
per name." Oubos is, therefore, the name of 
the serpent Oub^ with a Greek terminatioo— a 
practice universally adopted by Grecian writers, 
when speaking of foreign appellatives. Besides, 
Kircher remarks, that Obion is still, among the 

* Anal. Tol. i. pp. 59, 60. 
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people of Egypt, the name of a serpent. •• The 
same occurs in the Coptic Lexicon."* Obion, 
in its original signification, was a sacred title, 
applied to the solar god, ' who was symbolized 

•s. 

by the serpent Ob. It is. compounded of ob 
and ON. On is a title of the Sun — thus the 
city of On, in Egypt, was called by the Greeks 
HelwpolU. 

It is observable, that the woman of Endor is - 
called Ouh or Oh ; and she was applied to as 
oracular. Similarly, whenever a negro was de- - 
sirous of detecting a thief, or of recovering lost 
property, ' he applied to the obi'^man, • or obi- 
woman, for an oracle. 

The argument that the Obeah-worship was 
originally connected with Ophiolatreia, may be 
further corroborated by the inferences . which 
result from the following facts : — 

1 . The natives of Whidah worshipped the ser- 
pent down to the beginning of the eighteenth, 
or at least to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and perhaps much longer, if the super- 
stition is not extant to this day. 

2. A tribe of the Whidanese is called Eboes ; 
which has the same signification as Oboes — 

♦ Bryant, ut supra. 
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for they may be traced to the same original 
word am, which has successively undergmie the 
variations, oph, ob, eph, eb, or ev. The term , 
Eboes may, therefore, without any great vio- 
lence to probability, be interpreted ** the wor- 
shippers of Eph." 

3. These people (the Eboes) are still addicted 
to a species of serpent-worship : they worship 
the guana. 

4. A neighbouring tribe, the Koromantynes, 
adore and propitiate as the evil spirit, a god 
whom they call Obom. 

From these facts we may infer, that the deity 
Oboni was the original evil deity of the Negro 
nations of that part of Africa; — ^that he was 
originally worshipped under the symbol of a 
serpent, as his name imports ; — ^that his peculiar 
worshippers (perhaps his priesthood) were called 
Oboes; — ^thatthe vf ord oboes implies worshippers 
of Ob ; — and lastly, that Oboni is no other 
than thfi Opuion of Phoenicia, and the Obion 
of Egypt ; each of which was a title of the 
same solar god, who was symbolized by the 
serpent Ob. Qence there is room for one of 
thesie %vo inferences ; that the Gold Coast was 
either colonized from Canaan, or from Egypt : 
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the former of which ia perhaps the more pro- 
bable^ from the greater facility afforded to the 
Phfl^nicians by navigation than to the Egyp- 
tians, who would have to cross deserts^ and 
overcome many other physical difficulties in 
their distant march. The period at which t|iis 
emigration took place, must be referred to a 
very remote age, not only because of the totally 
distinct physical characteristics of the Negroes^ 
but also of the simplicity of their worship. They 
had neither the multitudinous host of the 
Egyptian. Pantheon, nor the absorbing adoration 
of the Syrian goddess : they had neither my- 
thology nor image- worship ; hut preserved the 
simple, original veneration of the serpent in his 
living farm. The name of the evil deity, ObqnIji 
it is true, indicates a relation to the solfur wor^ 
ship ; but as they had neither obelisks nor 
pyramids, nor any of the. other adjuncts of this 
peculiar religion, it is probable that the name 
OaoNi ^vas introduced at a later period. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the worship 
of the serpent prevailed in this part of Africa 
from the earliest times. 

That the Koromantynes should worship Oboni 
as a spirit, while the Eboes, or Oboes, adored 
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him under the emblem of the guana, and so de- 
graded mental into sensual worship^ is by bo 
means surprising. For while history represi&ts 
the Koromantyues as a peculiarly quick and 
noble-^miuded race, it describes the Eboes as the 
most degraded among the Negro tribes, appa- 
rently susceptible of no generous feeling.* It 
was therefore to be expected that the Koroman- 
tynes would first emancipate themselves from. 
the superstition of their common ancestors. 
Hence, while their religion became more intel- 
lectual, that of the Eboes would retain its 
original character, with very little change: 
especially, if these were (as there is reasoa to 
suppose) the descendents of the priesthood. So 
that while the former would worship Oboni as 
a spirit, the latter would worship him under his 
emblem the guana. 

In one respect, however, (and it is an im- 
portant and very remarkable coincidence of 
opinion^) they agreed. The Eboes affiraied 
that the most acceptable offering at the shrine of 
the guana was a human victim : and the Ko* 
romantynes maintained, that when Oboni was 
angry, nothing could appease him but a uumak 

* Bryan Edwaidfr, ut supra. 
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SACRIFICE ! So Striking a coincidence as this 
cannot but remind us of the great and eternal 
truth, that victory over the serpent could only 
be obtained by the "woman's seed:'' audit 
is another link in the chain of the universal 
faith, that before mankind could be reconciled 
to God^ — " It was expedient that ONE 

MAN SHOULD DIE FOR THE PEOPLE."* 



« John xviii. 14. 
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SERPBNT-WORSHIP IN EUROPE. 

I. Greece. — Whether the learned and inge- 
nious Bryant^ be correct or not, in deriving the 
very name of Europe from an-niH (aur-ab), 
the solar serpent, it is certain that Ophiolatreia 
prevailed in this quarter of the globe at the 
earliest period of idolatry. 

Of the countries of Europe, Greece was first 
colonized by Ophites, but at separate times, 
both from Egypt and Phoenicia; and it is a 
question of some doubt, though perhaps of 
little importance, whether the leader of the 
first colony, the celebrated Cadmus, was a 
Phoanician or an Egyptian. Bochart has shown 
that Cadmus was the leader of the Canaamtes 
who fled before the arms of the victorious 

* Faber approves this derivation. — Cabiri^ vol. L 180. 
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JoBhua ; and Bryant has proved that he was an 
Egyptian, identical with Thoth. But as mere 
names of individuals are of no importance, 
when all agree that the same superstition 
existed contemporaneously in the two coun- 
tries, and since Thoth is declared by Sancho- 
niathon to have been the father of the Phceni- 
cian as well as Egyptian Ophiolatreia ; we may 
endeavour, without presumption, to reconcile the 
opinions of these learned authors, by assuming 
each to be right in his own line of argument ; 
and hj generalizing the name Cadhcs, instead 
of appropriating it to individuals. By the word 
Cadmus, therefore, we may understand the 
leader of the Cadmorites, whether of Egypt 
or Phoenicia. There would, consequently^ be 
as wMxj persons of this name, as ocdonies of 
this denomination. 

The first appearance of these idolaters in 
Europe is mythologically described under the 
fable of " Cadmus and Europa ;" according to 
which, the former came in search of the latter, 
who was his sister, and had been earned off to 
Europe by Jupiter in the form of a boll* 

If EuROPA be bat a pMsonificatioH of the 
soLAn ssRFENT-woRSHiP, and Cadmus a 
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leader of serpent-worshippersi the whole fiible 
18 easily solved. 

Europa was carried by Jupiter to Crete, 
Inhere she afterwards married Asterius : that 
is, the SOLAR SERPEKT-woRSHiP was estab- 
lished in Crete, and afterwards united with the 
^nrorship of the heavenlt host : Asterius being 
derived from amp, a star. 

For the explanation of that portion of the 
fable which relates to the bull, the reader is 
referred to Bryant. Anal. vol. ii. 465, who 
thinks that it bore an allusion to the god Apis 
of Egypt^ by whose oracular advice the migra- ^ 
tion was undertaken. A similar worship, how- 
ever^ prevailed in Syria ; for we find that the 
PhcBnician Cadmus, {Cadmus the son ofPhmmx^ 
when he went in search of his sister, followed a 
cow. This latter colony is said to have settled 
in Euboea; to which they gave the name of 
their tutelary deity, Aub ; for Euhcsa is, accord- 
ing to Bryant, Aub-Aia, " the land of Aub.*** 

The history of Cadmus is full of fables about 
serpents. He slew a dragon, planted its teeth, 
and hence arose armed men, who destroyed 
each other until five only remained. These 

« Anal. ii. 206. 
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assisted him in building the city of Thebes. 
One 6f these five builders of Thebes was named 
after the serpent- god of the Phoenicians^ 
Ophiok. 

Cadmusy and his wife Harmonia, finished 
their travels at Encheliae in lUyricuw, where, 
instead of dying a natural death, they were 
changed into serpents. This conclusion of the 
story throws a light upon the whole. The 
kader of these Ophites after death was deified, and 
adored under the ^mbol of a serpent. He be- 
came, in fact, the serpent-god of the coun- 
try, as Thoth had become the serpent-god of 
Egypt. Having been the author, he became 
the object of the idolatry. 

Besides the Cadmian colony, which settled 
chiefly in Boeotia, a second irruption of Ophites 
is noticed in history, as coming from Egypt 
under the guidance of Gecrops. These took 
possession of Attica, and founded Athens, whose 
first name was, in consequence, Cbcropi a. In 
this word, also, we trace the involution of the 
name Ob, or Ops, the serpent-god of antiquity; 
and accordingly, Cecrops* himself is said to 

* All wood, Liu Antiq.of Greece, p. 259, derives the name 
Cecrops from Cki-cur-i^s, ^* The Temple of the Supreme 
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have been of a twofold form^ human and serpen- ^ 
tineJ^ It Mras also said, that from a serpent he 
i^as changed into a man.f We read too of 
Draco (Apajc<#v« a dragon) being the first king 
of Athens. All these relate to the introduction 
of serpent* worship from Egypt into Attica, the 
leader of which colony, by a fabulous meto- 
nyme, was called a *' dragon,'^ or serpent. The 
;^rst altar erected by Cecrops at Athens, was to 
Ops, the serpent-deity ; X & circumstance which 
confirms the inference deduced by Bryant; 
namely, that he mtroduced Ophiolatreia into 
Attica. Cecrops and Draco were probably the ^ 
same person. 

2. The symbolical worship of the serpent 
was so common in Greece, that Justin Martyr 
accuses the Greeks of introducing it into the 
mysteries of all their gods. 

TIapa travTi nav vofuCofUViov Trap v/ucv Ohjv. O^ic "^^ 
avfi^Xov piya Kai fxirsripiov ovaypa^crai.^ 

Ops." Corcur-ops, with the use of the Attic dialect, and by 
contraction would become Ce-c'r-cps- Fro% the temple 
originated the legend of Cecrops, through the usual transmu- 
tation of temples into deities, ih mythological history. 

* Bryant, ii. 210, citiiig AppUodorus. 

t Ibid. p. 21 1, citing^ustathius. 

t Macrob. Satumal. lib. i. c x. p. 162. . 

$ Apolog. lib. i. p. 60. 

N 
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This was lespecially true in regard to the mys- 
teries of Bacchus. The people vvht) assisted at 
them were crowned with serpents^ and curried 
them in their hands, brandisbitig thetn over , 
their heads, and shouting with great vefae- 
mence, wio, evta ; ** which being roughly aspi* 
rated/' remarks Clemens Alexandrinus, " will 
denote the fcinale serpent/'* A consecrated 
serpent was a sign of the Bacchic org'ies ;f a 
very important part of which consisted in a pro- 
cession of noble virgins, carrying in tiieir hands / 
golden baskets, which contained sesatnum, 
smaU pyramidsy wool^ honey-cakes, (havling raised 
lumps upon them like navels), grains of salt^ 
and A SERPENT.;]; 

Three ingredients in these baskets are re- 
markable as connected with the worship of 

THE SOLAR SERPENT. 

1. 77ie pyramids, which were intended as 
representations of the sun's rays, and are some- 
times seen in the hands of priests kneeling 
before the sacred serpent of Egypt^§ The 
supplicating minister of the god offers a pyra- 

-^ Apud. Euseb. P. E. 64. f Ibid. 62 

I Clemens Aiex, cited by Castellan^ apud Grono?. 643. 

§ No. 4, room ix. Egypt. Antiq. in the British Museum. 
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mid io his I^t himd, while the right is held up ^ 
ia adoration. On his head is the 4^dly ^^* 

2. The hfm^^cakes marked with the sacred 
emphalag. These were also offerings n^ade at 
the shrine of the sacred serpent ; for we read in 
Herodotus, that in the Acropolis at Athenft was 
kept a serpent who was considered the guardian 
of the dlty. He was £^d on cakes (jf honey once 
a nwnthJ^ The serpent of Metele was pre- 
sented with the same food or offering.t 

The superstition of the Omphai^os was ex- 
tensively prevalent It entered into the reli- 
gions of India and Greece^ and is one of the 
most figurative and obscure parts of mythology. 
The omphalos is a boss, upon which is de- 
scribed a spiral line ; but whether or not this 
spiral line may have been originally designed 
to represent a coikd serpent, I will not pretend 
to determine ; though such a meaning has been 
affixed to it by an ingenious writer:]: upon the 
antiquities of New Grange in Ireland. In de- 
scribing similar lines upon some rude stones 
discovered at this place, he tells us, *'tbey 

^ viii. 41. f See " Ophiolatreia in Egypt.** 

t Beauford in VaUancey's Collaetaa. de reb. Hibem* 
vol. ii. p. 174; 

N 2 
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appear to be the representations of serpents 
coiled up, and probably were symbols of the 
divine being/' " Quintus Curtius confirms 
this hypothesis, when he says, that the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon in Africa had a rude stone, 
v"^ whereon was drawn a spiral line, the symbol 
of the deity." 

Whatever may have been the meaning of 

* this spiral line, which Quintus Curtius calls a 
navels one thing is evident, that the omphalos, 
umbilicus^ or navel , was sacred to the serpent-god: \ 
for it not only occurs in the mystic baskets of 
the Bacchic orgies, ' but was also kept at 
Delphi,* " because^*' says Pausanias, *^this was 
the middle of the earth.*' The absurdity of this 
notion at once refers us to some better reason ; ^ 
but absurd as it is, the same idea seems to have 
prevailed generally ; for we read of an omphalos 
of the Peloponnesus at Phlius, in Achaia : *' if 

' it be as they say,'' adds the incredulous topo- 
grapher.f 

Near the latter omphalos was a temple of 
Bacchus, another of Apollo, and another of 
Is IS, to each of which deities the serpent was 

* Strabo. lib. vi. Pausaii. lib, x. Pindar, Pytb. Ode. iv. 
and vi. -j- Pausan. lib. ii. p. 109. 
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sacred. The sacred omphalos, therefore* woul4 v^ 
seem to bear very much upon the adoration of 
the serpent ; and it is a question whether or not 
it was originally intended to represent a. coiied 
serpent as symbolical of divinity. 

The esoteric tradition of the omphalos, ac- 
cording to Diodorus»* is, that when the infant 
Jupiter was nursed by. the Curetes, his navel fell 
at the river Triton in Crete ; whence that terri- 
tory was called Omphalos. But this, legend is 
evidently invented from the ambiguity of the 
word. Bryant derives omphalos from Omphi- 
EL, " the oracle of the sun.*' f Such an oracle 
would not be unaptly represented by a coiled 
serpent, . a serpent being the most popular em- 
blem of the sun. 

3. The third feature, and the most remark- 
able of all, in the Bacchic orgies, was the 
mystic serpent. This was, undoubtedly, the 
drv/u/3oXov fuya KM fivdTfiptov of the festival. The 
MYSTERY of religion was, throughout the world, 
concealed in a chest or box. As the Israelites 
had their sacred ark, every nation upon earth 
had some holy receptacle for sacred things and 
symbols. The story of Ericthonius is illustra- 

* Lib, V. s. 70. t Anal. i. 307. 
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tive of this remark. He wafi the fourth king of 
Athens, and his body terminated in the tails of 
serpents, instead of human legs. He wafs placed 
by Minerva in a basket, which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecro PS, with strict injunctions 
not to open it« Here we have a fable made out 
of the simple fact of the m/sterious basket, in 
which the sacred serpent was carried at the 
orgies of Bacchus. The whole legend relates 
to Ophiolatreia. 

In accordance with the general practice^ the 
worshippers of Bacchus carried in their oonse- 
crated baskets or chests, the mystert of their 
God, together with the offerings. 

Catullus, {NuptitB Pel. et Thetidis, 256,) in 
describing these Bacchanals^ says : 

Pars sese tortis serpentibus incingebant. 
Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cistis. 

The contents of the basket were, therefore, the 
MVSTERT ; and especially the serpent. Arch- 
bishop Potter says as much : '* Ip these con- 
liisted the mast m/sterious part of the solemnity f' 
b«it he adds, inconsiderately, ** and therefore, to 

I 

ofHtise the common peaple(\) serpents were put 
into them, which sometimes crawling out of 
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their pUoes, astonished the beholders/'* What- 
ever might have beep the astonUhmept of the 
beholders^ that of the prints would not have 
been little, to have been told that their sacred 
serpant, the ovfi/SoXov /[A€ya k^i /iv^nipftovi '^as 
nothing more than a device to amuse the 
common people. 

It is observable that the Christian Ophites, 
who were of the school of the Egyptis)!) gpostjcsi 
kept their sacred serpe^^t jn 9. cheft ; and the 
orgies of Bacchps were derived from the sai^e 
source of Egyptjap gnosticism — the mysteries of 

I$I8« 

So great was the veneration of the Cretans 
for their Bacchic baskets, that they frequently 
stamped the figures of them upon their coins, 
Nor were these baskets confined tq t^ie orgies 
of BapphHS* They were epiployed also in the 
mys^eriefs of Ceres, Isis, apd Osiris.t 

Another oustom of the Bacchantes is remark- 
able for its connexion with Ophiolatreia. After 
the banquet, they were accustoiped to c^rry 
round a cup, which they called '^ the cup of 
the good dsBmon." ''Ingenti clamore bonum 

* ArchfiBol, Graec. ii. 383. 9th Edit. 
t Montfaucon^ i. 164. 
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DEUM invocant venerantes Bacchum, cujusquo- 
que in memoriam poculum, sublatis mensis, 
circumferunt, quod poculum boni d^emonis 
appellant/'* 

The symbol of the " good daemon" was a 
serpent, as may be proved from a medal of the 
town of Dionysopolis, in Thrace. On one side 
of the coin were the heads of Gordian and 
Serapis, on the other a coiled serpent.-f Diony- 
sopolis was named from Dionusus, a name 
which was borne by the Indian Bacchus, who 
in his own country was called Deonaush. 

The serpent entered into the symbolical wor- 
ship of many others of the Grecian deities. 

Minerva was sometimes represented with a 
dragon ; her statues by Phidias were decorated 
with this emblem.:]: In plate, p. 85, vol i. of 
Monfaucon, are several medals of Minerva ; io 
one of them she holds a caduceus in the right 
hand ; in another^ a staff, round which a ser- 
pent is twisted; in a third, a large serpent 
appears marching before her. Other medals 
represent her crest as composed of a ser- 

* Nicol de ritu Bacch. apud Gronov. vii. 186. 

t Ibid. 

X Gesner, Hist. Anim. lib. v. p. 84. 
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pent. So that this was a notorious emblem of 
the goddess of wisdom : so applied^ probably, 
from a legendary memorial of ^' the subtilty" 
which the serpent displayed in paradise ; 
whereas, his attribution to the god of drunk- 
enness may be accounted for from a tradi- 
tionary recollection of the prostration of mind 
sustained by our first parents, through commu- 
nion with the serpent tempter. 

The city of Athens was peculiarly conse- 
crated to the goddess Minerva; and in the 
Acropolis was kept a live serpent, who was 
generally considered as the guardian of the 
place. The emperor Hadrian built a temple at 
Athens to Jupiter Olympius, and '^ placed in it 
a dragon which he caused to be brought from 
India.''* Upon the walls of Athens was sculp- 
tured a Medusa's head, whose hair was inter- 
twined with snakes. In the temple of Minerva, 
at Tegea, there was a similar sculpture, which 
was said to have been given by the goddess 
herself, to preserve that city from being taken 
in war.f The virtue supposed to reside in this 

^ Xiphilin^ Rom. Hist. Script, iii. 358. 
-f- Pausan, lib. viii. p. 531. 
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head was of a talismanic power, to preserve or 
destroy. 

The same author*^ who records the preceding 
feet, tells us of a priestess^ who, going into a 
sanctuary of Minerva in the dead of the night, 
saw a vision of that goddess, who held up her 
mantle, upon which was impressed a Medusa's 
head. The sight of this fearful talisman instan- 
taneously converted the intruder into ^Ume* 
The same Gorgon or Medusa's head, was on 
the »gis and breastplate of the goddess,*!* to 
induce a terrific aspect in the field of battle. 
The terror resided in the makes ; for the face oi 
Medusa was ^* mild and beautifuW'% From 
some such notion of a talismanic power, per- 
haps, the Argives, Athenians, and lonians, 
after the taking of Tanagra from the LacedsB- 
monians, erected a statue of victory in the 
grove of Jupiter Olympius, on wlwose shield 
was engraved a Medusae head,\ The spme 
symbolical figure may be frequently seen on 
sepulchral urns. This general impression of a 

* Paus. lib. ix. p. 693. \ Virgil, viii. 435. 

I Montfaucon, i. 68. § Paus. 304. 

II Montf. Sup. to Vol. V. p. 61. 
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powerful charm inherent in the Gorgon, must 
be attributed to some forgotten tradition re- 
specting the serpents in the hair; for all 
agree that the face of Medusa was. far from 
being terrific. Some engravings of this head, 
preserved in Itfontftiucon, explain the mystery. 
From these we may infer, that this celebrated 
talisman was no other than {he still more cele- 
brated emblem of consecration, the globe, 
WINGS, and Serpent; whose history, use^ and 
probable origin we considered in the first chap- 
ter of this treatise. In the plate in Monfaucon, 
above referred to,* are representations of Me- 
dusa's head, from either side of whose forehead 
proceeds a wing ; and two serpents, inter- 

* 

secting one another below the chin in a nodus 
Herculis, appear aver the forehead, looking at 
each other. 

Take away the human face in the centre, 
with its remaining snaky locks, and you have 
the Egyptian emblem of consecration, the 

SERPENTS AND WINGED CIRCLE; the Circle 

being formed by the bodies of the snakes. The 
Gorgon is, ^therefore, nothing more than the 
CADUCEUs without its staff. 

* Montf. i. 88. 
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The intimate connexion of this emblem with 
the serpent- worship, we have already observed : 
and it is worthy of remark, that the Argives, 
Athenians, and lanians, who erected the statue 
of victory at Tanagra with a Gorgon-shield, 
were descendents of serpent worshippers. 

This celebrated hierogram of the Ophites was 
painted on the shield of Perseus, an Argive, 
who was distinguished by the device of ** Me- 
dusa's head/' And Hippomedon, an Argive 
also, one of the seven chiefs before Thebes, bore 
the same hierogram^ if I rightly understand 
these lines of ^schylus — 

*'0^€ftiv §€ TrXcjcravaurt TrcpiSpo/AOv Kvrog 
UpofffiSat^Kxrai icoeXoyaoropoc kvkXov. 

Ewra CTTi 9ij)3ac. 501, 502. 

The poet is describing the devices upon the 
shields of the besiegers, and the above are the 
''armorial bearings" of Hippomedon. '* The hol- 
low circumference of the concave shield was 
carried towards the ground (TrpoaiiSa^iarrac) in the 
folds of serpents/' By which I understand the 
poet to mean that the centre of the Shield was a 
little raised, and a circular cavity ran round be- 
tween it and the rim of the shield. In this cavity 
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(towards the lower part of it) were folded serpents 
— which would accurately describe the ophite 
hierogratn ; ^ the raised part of the shield repre- 
senting, the mystic circle or globe — ^for we must 
observe, that the shield was *^, hoUow-bellifid ;'' 
i. e. concave to the bearer; and, consequently, 
convex to the enemy. 

The people of Argos had a tradition which 
indicates ^Aeir ophite origin also. The city was 
said to have '' been infested with serpents, until 
Apis came from Egypt and settled in it. To ^ 
him they attribute the blessing of having their 
country freed from this evil ; but the brood 
came from the very quarter from whence Apis 
was supposed to have come. They were der- 
tainly Hivites from Egypt.'* t 

The breastplate and baldrick of Agamemnon, 
king of Argos, 'exhibited the device of a triple- 
headed serpent. '\. His brother Menelaus, king of 
Sparta, was similarly distinguished by a serpent 
upon his shield. The Spartans, as well as the 
Athenians, believed in their serpentine origin ^ 
and called themselves ophiogena. 

* See ch. i. *' Ophiolatrela Id Persia." 
t Bryant, Anal. ii. 212. 
X Homer, Iliad, A 38. 
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In Argdis, mCnreover, was tbe town of Epi- 
daurus, famous for the temple of iBsculapius, 
where that god was worshipped under the 
symbol of a serpent* We read in Pausanias* 
that live serpents were kept here, and fed r^^- 
lariy by servants, who laid tiieir food upon the 
floor, but dared not approach the sacred rep- 
tiles. This must have been only through reU- 
gums awe ; for the serpents of £pidaurus were 
said to be harmless.^ The statue of iBsculapios 
at this temple^ represented him leaning upon a 
staff, and resting one hand upon the head of a 

serpent.;}: His sister, the goddess Hygeia^ was 
represented with a large serpent twisted about 
her, and drinking out of a chalice in her hand. 
Sometimes it was coiled up in her lap ; at 
others^ held in the hand.^ 

The serpent was sacred to ^seulapius and 
Hygeia, as a symbol of heMh ; but how he came 
to be a symbol of health is not very satisfactorily 
explained. It is said by Pliny, that the flesh 
of this creature is sometimes used in medicine, 
and that this was the reason of his consecration 
to ** health." Others again inform us, that the 

* P. 106. f Pausan. 136. 

t Montf. i. 180. $ Ibid. 181. 
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serpent changes his skin periodically^ and thus 
becomes an emblem of renewed vigour in a sick 
man. These, however^ can only be considered 
as the surmises of a warm imaginatton** The 
use of animals of the reptile kind in medicine 
was not co<ifined to the serpent ; or if it were, 
from wh^ice could the idea itself originate, that 
the serpent's flesh was sanatory ? The change 
ing of his skin being periodical, can scarcely de- 
note recovered health, which is seldom renewed 
at given intervals. In the absence of every 
other probable reason, we. may refer this notion 
to the ejjfect produced upon Adam and Eve, 
when, at the instigation of the serpent, they 
'' took and eat,*' and '' their eyes were opened.'* 
Another derivation has indeed been assigned, 
which has much plausibility attached to it; 
but chronology confutes the opinion. Many 
authors have believed that the erection of the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness by Moses, 
might have given cause for the attribution of 

* It must be confetfsed^ however, that thif notion made .a 
very strong impression upon antiquity — for " to eat snakes ** 
became a proverb, denoting a man's feeding on what renewed 
his vigour. 
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the serpeDt to the god of health ; especially as 
he is represented very often, under this charac- 
ter, encircling a stick or pole in the hand of 
^sculapius. I acknowledge the affinity of the 
ideas ; but being persuaded that the iEsculapian 
worship was of Egyptian origin, and having 
already shown from Wisdom, ch. xi. ver. 15, 
that the worship of the serpent prevailed in 
^Sypl^ ^fore the Exodus of the Israelites, I 
cannot believe that an Egyptian superstition 
owes its beginning to any incident in Israelitish 
history. 

A tradition is recorded by Pausanias* of 
one Nicagora, the wife of Echetimus, who 
conveyed the god ^sculapius to Sicyon under 
the form of a serpent. The Sicyonians erected 
statues . to him ; one of which represented a 
woman sitting upon a serpent. An anecdote 
of the deportation of iEsculapius to Rome, 
similar to the preceding, is related by Livy, 
Ovid, Floras, Valerius Maximus, and Au- 
relius Victor. From whom it appears, that a 
pestilence having arisen in Rome, the oracle 
of Delphi advised an embassy to Epidaurus, to 

* P. 103. 
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fetch the god iSsculaftius ; Quintus Ogulnius 
and ten others were accordingly sent with the 
humble supplications of the senate and people 
of Rome. While they were gazing in admiration 
at the superb statue of the god^ a serpent, 
** venerable, not horrible," which rarely ap- 
peared but when he intended to confer some 
extraordinary benefit, glided from his lurking 
place; and having passed through the city, 
went directly to the Roman vessel, and coiled 
himself up in the berth of Ogulnius. The 
ambassadors, ''carrying the god,'' set sail ; and 
being off Antium, the serpent leaped into the 
sea, and swam to the nearest temple of Apollo, 
and after a few days returned. But when they 
entered the Tiber, he leaped upon an island, 
and disappeared. Here the Romans erected a 
temple to him in the shape of a ship ; and the 
plague was stayed '* with wonderful celerity." 

Ovid (Met. 15, 665,) gives an animated de- 
scription of this embassy, which is well worthy 
of attention, as illustrative of the deification of 
the serpent. 

Postera sidereos aurora fugaverat ignes ; 
Incerti quid agant proceres^ ad templa petiti 

O 
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Conveniunt operosaDei : qnaqao ipse moraii 
Sede velit^ sign is coelestibus indicet, orant. 
Vix bene desierant cum cristis aureus altis 
In SERPEKTE DEUS praenuntia sibila misit: 
Adventuque suo signumque arasque foresque 
Marmoreumque solum, fastigiaque aurea movit : 
Pectoribusque tenus medial sublimis in aede 
Constitit ; atque oculos circumtulit igne micantes. 
Territa turba patet^ cognovit Nvmina castosy 
Evinctus vitt^ crines albente sacerdos. 
Et " Deus en ! Deus en ! linguisque animisque favete 
Quisquis ades/* dixit. ** Sis, pulcherrime, yisus 
Utiliter : paptUosque juves tua sacra colentes,** 

The god having passed through the temple 
and city, arrives at the port : 

Restitit hie ; agmenque suum, turbseque sequentis 
Officium placido visus dimittere vnltu, 
Corpus in Ausonift posuit rate, 

When the vessel entered the Tiber, the 
whole city of Rome was poured out to meet 
the god : 



Obvia turba ruit 



-IsBtoqoe clamore salutant. 



Quaqne per adversas navis cita ducitur undas, 
Thura super ripas, arisque ex ordine factis. 
Parte ab utraque sonant : et adorant aera fumis, 
Ictaque conjectos iscalfacit hostia cultros. 
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These splendid lines alone, without any other 
support from history, would prove the extent to 
which the worship of the serpent was carried 
by the ancients. 

The incarnation of deity in a serpent was 
not an uncooomon event in Grecian mythology. 
We read of Olympias, Nicotelea, and Aristo- 
damia, mothers, of Alexander, Aristomenes^ and 
Aratus, respectively, by some god who had 
changed himself into the form of a serpent.* 
The conversion of Jupiter and Rhea into snakes, 
gave occasion to a fable respecting the origin 
of the Gaduceus; which is so far pertinent to 
our theory, that it implies the divine character 
of those sacred serpents, which formed in that 
talisman the circle and crescent. 

Jupiter again metamorphosed himself into a 
dragon, to deceive Proserpine. These, and all 
other similar fables in mythology, are founded 
upon the deception of Eve by a ^iritual 
BEiNO^ who assumed the form of a serpent. 

Dragons were sacred to the goddess Geres ; 
her car was drawn -by them. 

They were symbolical also of the Ephesian 
Diana, and of Gybele, the mother of the gods, 

* Pausan. 243. 

o 2 
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as we may see in the engravings of Moot- 
faucon.* 

Of all the places in Greece, Bceotia seems to 
have been the most favourite residence of the 
Ophites. The Thebans boasted themselves to 
be the descendents of the warriors who sprung 
from the dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus. '' The 
history of this country," says Bryant, ** had con- 
tinual reference to serpents and dragons ; they 
seem to have been the national insigne at least 
of Thebes. Hence we find upon the tomb of 
Epaminondas, the figure of a serpent, to signify 
that he was an Ophite or Theban.^t ^^ ^^^^ Plan- 
ner the Theban Hercules bore upon his shield the 
sacred hierogram by which the warriors of the 
Cadmian family were distinguished — ''As he 

went, his adamantyne shield sounded 

in a CIRCLE two draoons were suspended, UfU 
ing up their heads. ^'X 

At Thespiae, in Boeotia, they worshipped 
Jupiter Saotas ; the origin of whose worship is 
thus related: — "When a dragon had once 
laid waste the town, Jupiter directed that 

♦ Vol. I. 

t Anal. ii. 465, citing Pausanias. 

X Hesiod, cited by Stukeley, Abury^ 69. 
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every year a young man, chosen by lot, should 
be offered to the serpent. The lot fell at 
length on Cleostrus, when his friend, Menes*^ 
tratus, having made a brazen breas^)late and 
studded it with hooks, put it on, and presented V 
himself to the dragon. Thus they both perished 
together. From that time the Thespians erected 
an altar to Jupiter Saotas."* 

But the most celebrated seat of Ophiolatreia 
in Greece was at Delphi. The original name 
of this place, according to Strabo, was Pttho; 
supposed to be so called from the serpent 
Python, slain there by Apollo. The con- 
nexion of such a legend with the place, and the 
derivation of its original name from the serpent 
Python, which is thought to be the Pethen of 
the Hebrews, might well induce the learned 
Heinsius to conclude that, *' the god Apollo 
was first worshipped at Delphi, under the sym- 
bol of a serpent.'' Hyginusf says that the 
dragon Python formerly gave oracles in Mount 
Parnassus — " Python, Terree filiusj draco in- 
gens. Hie ante Apollinem ex oraculo in monte 
Parnasso responsa dare solitus erat*" The same 

♦ Hoffman, Lexicon. f Fa^- ^40. 
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says iBlian;* and Plutarch f affirms that the 
contest between Apollo and Python was re- 
specting the oracle. ** Python was, therefore, '^ 
in reality the deity of the place." % 

The public assemblies at Delphi were called 
Pythia. These were, doubtless, originally in- 
tended for the adoration of Python.^ Seven ^ 
days after the victory of Apollo over Python, 
the Pythian games were instituted, on the 
seventh day of which, an hymn called Paean was 
sung to Apollo in honour of his victory. || Hence 
the expression of Hesiod^ — i^Sofiov Upov iifiap — 
which so singularly corresponds with onr sab- 
bath. 

When the priestess of Apollo delivered her 
oracles, she stood, or sat, upon a tripod. This 
was a name commonly given to any sort of ves- 
sel, seat, or table, supported upon three feet. 
The tripod of the Pythian priestess was distin- 
guished by a base emblematical of her god. It 
was a triple-headed serpent of brass, whose body, 
folded in circles growing wider and wider to- 
wards the ground, formed a conical column. The 

* Var. Hist lib. iii. c. 1. f De defectu Orac. i. 417. 

X Bryant, ii. 147. § Euseb. P. E. 72. 

II Stukeley, Abury, 69, citing Proleg. to Pindar. Pyth. 
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cone, it skould be remembered, was sacred to ^ 
the solar deity. The three heads were disposed 
triangularly, ia order to sustain the three feet 
of the tripod, which was of gold. Herodotus * 
tells us, that it was consecrated to Apollo by 
the Greeks^ out of the spoils of the Persians 
after the battle of Plataea. He describes it ac* 
eurately. Pausania8,f who mentions it also, 
omits the fact of the three heads. He records 
a tradition of a more ancient tripod, which was 
carried off by the Tyrinthian Hercules, but re- 
stored by the son of Amphitryon. An engraving 
of the serpentine column of the Delphic tripod 
may be seen in Montfaucon, vol. ii. p. 86. The 
golden portion of this tripod was carried away 
by the Phocians when they pillaged the temple 
of Delphi ; an outrage which involved them in 
the sacred war which terminated in their ruin. 
The Thebans, who were the foremost among 
the avengers of Delphi, were the most notorious ^ 
Ophites of antiquity. 

AthensQus calls this tripod, '' the tripod of. 
truth "X — ^ ™^ost singular perversion of the fact 

*ix. 81. fUb. X. p. 633. 

X Montf. ii. 86. 
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upon which the oracle was founded-— the con- 
versation of the serpent in paradise. 

According to Gibbon, the serpentine colamn 
was transported from Delphi to Constantinople, 
by the founder of the latter city, and set up on 
a pillar in the Hippodrome.* He cites Zosimus, 
who is also cited by Montfaucon on the same 
subject : but the latter thinks that Constantine 
only caused a similar column to be made, and 
did not remove the original from Delphi. It is 
most probable, however, that Gibbon is right.f 

This celebrated relic of Ophiolatreia is still to 
be seen in the same place where it was set up 
by Constantine ; but one of the serpents' heads 
is mutilated. This was done by Mahomet the 
second, the Turkish conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, when he entered the city. The story is 
thus related by Leunclavius : — ''When Mahomet 
came to the Atmeidan, he saw there a stone 
column, on which was placed a three-headed 
brazen serpent. Looking on it, he asked, ' What 
idol is that V and at the same time, hurling his 
iron mace with great force, knocked off the 

'^ Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. iii. 21. 
-j- See Gibbon's note. 
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lower jaw of one of the three serpents' heads. 
Upon which, immediately , a great number of ser- 
pents began to he seen in the city. Whereupon 
some advised him to leave that serpent alone 
from henceforth; since through that image it 
happened that there were no serpents in the city. 
Wherefore that column remains to this day. 
And although, in consequence of the louder Jaw of 
the brazen serpent being struck off, some serpents 
do come into the city^ t et thof do no harm to any 
one:'* 

This traditionary legend, preserved by Leun- 
clavius, marks the strong hold which Ophiola- 
treia must have taken upon the minds of the 
people of Constantinople, so as to cause this 
story to be handed down • to so late an ssra as 
the seventeenth century. Among the Greeks 
who resorted to Constantinople were many 
idolaters of the old religion, who would wilfully 
transmit any legend favourable to their own 
superstition. Hence, probably, the charm men- 
tioned above, was attached by them to the 
Delphic serpent on the column in the Hippo- 
drome ; and revived (after the partial mutilation 
of the figure) by their descendents, the common 

* Annales Turcici. s. 130. 
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people, who are always the last in every country 
to forget or forego an ancient superstition. 
Among the common people of Constantinople, 
there were always many more pagans than 
Christians at heart. With the Christian re- 
ligion, therefore, which they professed, would 
be mingled many of the pagan traditions which , 
were attached to the monuments of antiquity 
that adorned Byzantium, or were imported into 
Constantinople. 

There is another kind of serpentine tripod, 
which is supposed to have belonged to Delphi, 
usually represented on medals. \ This is a vase 
supported on three brazen legs, round one of 
which is twined a serpent.* 

Lucianf says^ that *^the dragon under the 
tripod spoke.** % This was, very probably, the 

* Montf. ii. 86. 

fDe Attrolog. cited by Bulenger de Orac. apiid Groaov. vii. 1 5. 

I The words of Lucian are, " At Delphi a virgin delivers 
the oracle, being a symbol of the constellation virgo; and 
a dragon specJis from under the tripod, because the con- 
stellation DRACO appears among the stars." (De Astrolog. 
p. 544, Edit Paris, 1615.) This extract from Lucian con- 
nects the mythological with the actual serpent- worship at 
Delphi, identifying the serpent Python, with the polar dragon 
— the Apagoyra rov avovrarriv of the Septuagint. For the 
reason assigned by Lucian, we see a caduceus in the hand of 
the personified constellation Virgo, in Hygin. Poet. Astron. 
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popular belief, founded driginally upon the his- 
torical fact to which I have so often alluded — 
the speaking of the serpent in paradise with a 
human voice ; and the delusion was probably 
kept up by the ventriloquism of the Pythian 
priestess, as she sat upon the tripod, over the 
serpent. 

That THE SERPENT was the original god of 
Delphi^ may be further argued from the circum* 
stance that live serpents were kept in the adytum 
of the temple.* A story is related by Laertius, 
lib. V. c. 91, of a Pythian priestess^ who was 
accidentally killed by treading upon one of these 
reptiles, who immediately stung her. 

At Delos, the next place in rank after Del- 
phi for an oracle of Apollo, there was an image 
erected to him *' in the shape of a dragon.'' -l- 
Here there was likewise an oracular fountain, 
called Inopus. ** This word," remarks Bryant, J 
"is compounded of Ain-opus; i. e. Fons Py- 
thonis:'' dedicated to the serpentrgod Oph. 
Fountains sacred to this deity were not uncom- 

* Bulenger^ ut supra. 

t Potter, Archseol. Graec. ii, 283. 

X Bryant, i. 257. 
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mon. Maundrel meDtions a place in Palestine, 
called '' the serpents fountain ;" and there was 
a celebrated stream at Colophon, in Ionia, 
which communicated prophetic inspiration to 
the priest of Apollo, who presided over it. 
Colophon, is col-oph-on ; that is, '' collis ser- 
pentis sotis.^* * 

In Pausanias (lib. ix. 557) we read of a foun- 
tain near the river Ismenus at Thebes, which 
was placed under the guardianship of a dragon. 
Near this place was the spot where Cadmus 
slew the dragon, from whose teeth arose the 
Ophiogenes, the builders of Thebes. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that inistead of being sacred to 
Mars, as Pausanias affirms, this fountain was 
sacred to the serpent-god, called Mars in this 
place, because of the conflict between the Ophi- 
ogenes. A conclusion the more probable from 
the fact, that the Ismenian hill was dedicated 
to Apollo. The whole territory was (we may 
say) the patrimony of Oph — all the local legends 

confirm it.-j- 
There were many other oracles of Apollo 

besides those of Delphi and Delos, but of infe- 

* Bryant, i. 256. f See Pausanias in loc. 
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rior celebrity and various rites. It is remark- 
able» however^ that the names of several of 
these places involve the title Aub or Ab, the^ 
designation of the serpent-god. But not de- 
siring to lay too much stress upon etymology, 
I will pass them by, as I have many other 
places involving a similar evidence. I cannot^ 
however, neglect a celebrated oracle which was 
in connexion with Delphi, and bears many 
internal marks of Ophiolatreia. This was the 
celebrated cave of Tkophonius, in Phocis. 
That this was a dracontic oracle will, I think, 
appear from the following considerations. In 
the grove of Trophonius, near Lebadea in 
Phocis, was a cave, in which were two figures, 
male and female, holding in their hands scep- 
tres encircled by serpents. They were said to 
be the images of ^sculapius and Hygeia; but ^ 
Pausanias* conjectures that they belonged 
rather to Trophonius^ the god of the place, and 
Hercyna^ the female who discovered the cave ; 
for he says, ** the serpent was not more sacred to 
JEscuhpius than to Trophonius.'^ Trophonius was 
an oracular god, and his attributes and name 
indicate the solar serpent Oph. Thofhon is, 

♦ Page 602. 
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most probably, Tor-oph-ok, the temple of the 
solar serpent.* The later Greeks^ with their 
usual mythological confusion of places and per- 
sons, conjectured the name of the temple to be 
that of the god; and so converted " Tor-oph-on" 
into " Trophonius." 

In corroboration of these remarks, we find 
that one of the builders of the temple of Apollo, 
at Delphi, was Trophornus. 

'Pausanias informs us, that whoever would 
inquire an oracle of Trophonius, must pre- 
viously (in a small temple near his cave, dedi- 
cated to THE GOOD genius) Sacrifice to Apollo, y/ 

Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, and Ceres. Now 

« 

it is remarkable that each of these deities had 
some connexion with the mythological serpent 
Apollo was pre-eminently the solar serpent- 
god ; and is^ therefore^ frst to be appeased. 
ApoUo I take to be no other than Opel, 
(Oph-«l) Pttho-sol, whose name occurs so 
frequently in composition with the names of 
places, as Torophel, Opheltin, &c. Saturn 
wias married to Ops ; under which disguise is 
concealed the deity Oph. Jupiter changed 
himself into a serpent twice, to deceive Rhea 

• Bryant, ii. 162. 
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ind Proserpine* The serpent Python was an 
: emissary of Juko, to persecute Latona, the i^ 
.motber of ApoUo ; and the car of Ceres was 
- drawn by serpents* Serpents also entered into 
-the Bleusinian mysteries, as symbolical of that 
goddess. Thus the history of each of these 
__ ^deities was, more or less, connected with the 
-mythological serpent — the very deity whom the 
frequenters of this oracle would be called upon 
to propitiate befwe they entered the cave, on u- 
the supposition that Trophonius was the 
Ophite God. 

w 
^ t 

But this is not all. In the cave of Tropho* 
nius JLIVE SERPENTS wcrc kept; and those who 
entered it were obliged to appease them by 
CAKES — which we know were offered to the ^^ 

sacred serpent at Athens, and were carried in 

■- •-» 

the mysterious baskets at the Bacchanalian 
orgies* They were, in fact, sacrifices or offerings 
to these serpents, as objects of worship; 
Another proof that the serpents were the real 
gods of the place, is found in the saying, that 
'* no one ever came out of the cave of Tropho- 
nius smiling*^ — and why? 8ia rtiv rwv o^ccov 
cicirXiiScv — because of the stupor occasioned by the 
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serpents ! * The same expression is employed 
by Plutarch, in describing the effect produced 
by the Bacchanalian serpents upon the specta- 
tors of the mysteries — c^nrXiirrov rovg avSpa^ Z-f — 

which must mean that they inspired the be- 
holders with religious awe; for it can scarcely 
mean ** frightened,'' because he is speaking of 
the processions of Olympias^ at PeUa, where 
serpents were so familiar that they lived in the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, among their chil- 
dren,;]: and, therefore, could under no ordinary 
circumstances become an object of terror. 
Hence it was, probably, a religious dread which 
seized the spectators, both at the orgies of 
Bacchus, and in the cave of Trophonius. 

But we may approach even nearer to the de- 
duction which I would draw ; namely, that the 
serpents in the cave were the real gods of the place j 
by recollecting two fables which we have before 
considered : the stupefaction and ultimate death 
of the priest who intruded upon the privacy of 
the dragon of Metele; and the conversion of 

m 

* Bulenger de Orac. apud Gronov. vii. 44. 

f Alexander, 665. 

I Lucian's Alexander the Impostor. 
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the priestess of Minerva into stone, for her pre- 
sumption in entering into the presence of that 
goddess uncalled. These fables would prove 
that an affectum of the senses was believed to be 
the result always attending upon a sight of the 
local deity. 

The serpents were therefore, probably^ the 
original objects of divine worship in the cave of 
Trophonius. 

The origin of the notion of an oracular God 
symbolized by a serpent, we have frequently 
referred to the ambiguously prophetic conver- 
sation of THE SERPENT wlth Eve in paradise. 
The consequent affection and depravation of 
her mind, and that of her husband, are not 
obscurely remembered in the e/citXii^ic of the 
votaries of Trophonius. 

4. The worship of the serpent prevailed 
equally in the Peloponnesus. Peloponnesus is 
said to have been so called from being the 
'' island of the Pelopidse,'* descendants of 
Pelops. The emigration of this mythological 
hero from Syria, forms an interesting epoch in 
Grecian story/ and relates to the passage of the 
SACRED SERPENT from Canaan, the land of his 
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first resting-plwe after the flood. PfiLOPs is 
P'-EL-OPS, the serpent-god J^ 

We hare already seen that the Argives and 
Spartans were Ophites, and that irom the. cele* 
brated temple of JEsculapius^ at Epidanros, 
the sacred serpent was conveyed to. Sicyon. 
In addition to these facts, we learn from Pausa- 
nias that Antinoe, the foundress of Mantioea, 
was guided to that place by a serpent, firom 
whom the river which was near the town was 
called Ophis.f 

The first prophet of Messene was said tx) 
have been Ophioneus; from which we may 
infer that the first colony which introduced 
religious . rites into Messedia was OpAiite. A 
similar colony was established at Kpidaurus 
Limera, in Laconia, under the auspices of a 
sacred serpent brought from Epidaarns, in 
Argolis.:{: 

Statius§ describes a serpent, the object of 
religious reverence at Nemeea : 

* Allwood^ Lit. Antiq. of Greece, p. 182, and Faber, 
Cabiri, ii. p. 212, 
t Paod. 469. X Pau9. 208. 

$ Thebaid, v. p. 239, Edit. Paris, 1618. 
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Interea campki nenoris sacer hatrpr Aoih»i» 
Teitigense erigitur serpen s 

This is the serpent which slew the child 
Opfaeltes. Statius goes on to describe him : 

Inachio sanctum dixere tonanti 
AgricolsBy cui cura loci et sylvestribus arts 
Pauper hom^s. 

The ** pauper honos^ was occasioned by the 
drought then raging, when the scene described 
by the poet took place* It was in search of 
food that the serpent sallied from the sacred 
grove when he saw and slew the sleeping child, 

Bryant* assures us that Opheltes^ or rather 
Opheltin, is the name of a place, and not of any 
person : and that this place was nothing more 
nor less than an inclosure sacred to the ff>d 
Ophel, the serpent-solar deity. Hence the 
legend respecting the serpent. 

It will be shown in a subsequent chapter, 
that such inclosures were frequently formed in 
the shape of a serpent. If such were the form of 
^' Opheltin,'' the fable explains iti^elf. It means 
nothing more than that human victims were 
immolated at this shrine of Ophel. 

* ii. 185, also 1.117. 
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5. The islands of the ^gean sea were en- 
tirely overrun by Ophites. They colonized 
Delos, Tenos, Cos, and Seriphas, in such 
numbers as to mark their abode by traditions. 
The oracle of Delos we have ascertained to 
have been Dracontian. Tenos was called 
Ophiusa* as also Gythnus. A coin of Cos pre- 
sents the figure of a serpent, with the word 
2QTHP inscribed. The same figure and in- 
scription appear on the coins of Epidaurus : f 
and we find that there was a temple of ^scu- 
lapius at Cos.J Seriphtis is, according to 
Bryant, Sar-Iph (petra Pythonis), "the ser- 
pent's rock." Here was a legend of Perseus 
bringing Medusa's head, and turning the inha- 
bitants into stone.§ The island was called 
Saxum Seriphium by the Bomans; and by 
Virgil, *' serpentifera'' Natural ruggedness is 
not peculiar to Seriphus ; it seems to be cha- 
racteristic of the greater number of the Grecian 
islands ; and therefore, connecting the epithet 
'' serpentifera" with the legend respecting Per- 
seus, we may reasonably infer that a colony of 
Ophites were once settled in Seriphus^ and had 

* Bryant, Anal. ii. 215, f Spanheim, 212. 

t Strabo, 657, § Ibid, 746. 
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a temple there oi* the dracantic kind, whose up- 
right columns of stone may have given rise to 
the tradition that the inhabitants of. the island 
were petrified by the talismanic serpents^ of y 
Perseus. Such a tradition was not unfre- 
quently attached to these Ophite . temples. 
Stonehenge was thus called '' Chorea Gigan- 
iumf^ and a Druids circle in Cumberland^ 
** Long Meg and her Daughters ^^ from a belief 
that the giants and the fairies were respectively 
metamorphosed into stone, in the mazes of a 
dance. 

Of all the islands in the neighbourhood of 
the Peloponnesus, Crete was most celebrated 
for its primitive Ophiolatreia. Here the Egyp- 
tians first established those religious rites 
which were called by the Greeks the mysteries V 
of Dionusus or Bacchus. The Cretan medals 
were usually impressed with the Bacchic 
basket, and . the sacred serpent creeping in and 
out. Beger has written a treatise on these 
coins: the following is a description of three 
which he has engraved. 

1. A Bacchic basket^ with the sacred ser- 

^ See article od the Caduceus in the preceding chapter. 
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pent. On the reverse, two serpents with their 
tails intertwined, on each side of a guher^k^ 
the Cretans were famous archers. 

2. The Bacchic bartiet and serpent. On the 
reverse a tempk between two serpents. In the 
middle of the temple, a lighted altar. 

3. The Cretan Jupiter between two serpents. 
The inhabitants of Crete are also said to 

have worshipped the Pythian Apollo. They 
had a PyfAttim ; and the inhabitants were called 
PythiansJ^ 

6. We see, then, that serpent-worship very 
generally prevailed through Greece and its 
dependencies. Memorials of it have been 
preserved in many coins and medals, and pieces 
of ancient sculpture ; and the only reason why 
we have not more records of this superstition 
is, that it was superseded by the foscination of 
the Polytheistic idolatry, which overwhelmed 
with a multitude of sculptured gods and god- 
desses the traditionary remains of the original 
religion. 

There are, however, some few reliques of 
sculpture which bear interesting testimony to 

^ Gesner, Hist Anim. lib. v. p. 59. 
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the worship Qf the serpe&t. Sqpuviiaigft of 
three are preserved by Fabretti, (Ima^ij^. 
A^iq) which are worthy of attention. 

No« 1 represents a Tjias encircled by a 
8£RF£KT ; an altar appears in fronts and a boy 
on horseback is seen approaching it. The in- 
scription states this to be a nicmument dedicated 
by Glycon to his ia^t son Euhemerus, — p«6i. 

No. 2, an equestrian approaching an altar at 
the foot of a TEE £, about the branches of which 
a SERPENT is entwined. A priestess stands by 
the altar. 

No. 3. In the centre is a tree with a ser- 
PENT enfolding it. To the right of the tred is 
a naked female^ holding in her hand ai chalice 
under the serpent's mouthy and near her a man 
in the attitude of supplication to the i^erpent. 
On the left is Gharou, leading Cerberus towards 
the tree. 

These are perhaps funereal monum^nts^ and 
the serpent emblematic of the. ha nes of the 
departed, as Montfaucon would lead us to 
believe. But the third sculpture (in spite of 
Charon) seems rather to allude to the annual 
custom at Epirus of soliciting the sacred ser* 
pent for a good harvest. The narrative is in 
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I 
\ 

iBlian Hist. Var. lib. xi. 2, by which we learn 
that the husbandmen of the country proceeded 
annually to the temple where live serpents were 
kept, and approached by naked priestesses. If 
the serpent received the proffered food, the 
omen was a good one, and vice versd. 

7. Under the head of '' Opbicrfatreia in 
Greece/' we may class Ophiomancy — divination 
by serpents. This superstition was sometimes 
resorted to by the Greeks, but was more 
common among the Romans : both of them 
borrowed it from earlier nations. For, the 
same word in Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek, 
which denotes *^ divination,'' denotes '* a serpent.*' 
" Nachash" — " alahat" * — oiwtl&rOai—h^ve the 
same double significations. The Greek word, 
according to Hesychius, is derived from ocwvoc, 
a snake ; ** because they divined by means of a 
snake, which they called oiwvoc." 

This is a coincidence which implies that 
Ophiomancy was the^r^^ species of divination : 
as it ought to have been, since Ophiolatreiawas 
the first species of idolatry. 

A remarkable instance of Grecian Ophio- 
mancy occurs in the divination of Calchas at 

* Dickinson, Delph, PhAtnk, 
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Attlis in Boeotia, before the confed^ate chi^ 
sailed for the siege of Troy. 

. While the chieftains were assembled under a 
tree^ having sacrificed a hecatomb to the gods 
for the success of their enterprise^ on a sudden 
a great sign^^^sya^ri^/ua- appeared. A serpent 
gliding from the base of an altar asc^aded the 
tree, and devouring a sparrow and her eight 
young ones^ came down again, and was con- \/ 
verted into stone.* — The omen was interpreted 
to mean a nine years' continuance of the war, 
and victory in the tenth. 

In mentioning this anecdote we may remark^ 
that the scene of the transaction was in Boeotia, 
one of the most celebrated loci of Ophiolatreia ; 
and that Calchas, the soothsayer, acquired the 
gift of divination from Apollo, or in other 
words, was a priest of the Ophite god. 

II. Epirus. — i. Following the Ophites from 
Greece into Epirus, we find that their traces, 
though few, are decisive. In this country, we 
are informed by ^lian,*)* there was a circular 
grove of Apollo enclosed within a wall, where 
sacred ^rpents were kept. At the great annual 

*- Homer, Iliad, fi. 30S, &c. f Var. Hist. lib. xi. 2. 
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festival, the Tifgiii priestess s^fiproached them 
naked, holding in her hand the consecrated 
food. If they took it readily, it was deen^d an 
augury of a fruitful harvest, and healthy year ; 
if not, the contrary omen dismissed the anxious 
expeotants in despondence. These serpents 
were said to be descended from the Python of 
Delphi, — a tradition which amounts to po^tive 
proof tlmt the original religion of Delphi was 
Ophiolatreia. 

2. From Epirus the superstition passed into 
Ulyria. It was at Enchelias that Cadmus and 
his wife were changed into serpents. A temple 
was erected to them in commemoration of this 
event; the probable form and dedication of 
which will be considered in tiie chapter on 
Ophite Temples. 

Cadmus, who was the author of Ophiolatreia 
in Boeotia, Epirus, and Illyria, from having 
been the promoter, became the object of this 
idolatry. Like Thoth in Egypt, he was deified 
after death as the serpent^god, whose worship 
he had been so zealous to estabKsh. 

3. The superstition so generally received in 
Greece, passed rapidly into Macedonia, where 
the inhabitants of Pelia became its chief vota- 
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I'iies* Of them it is said»*'tjiat they kept do- 
meslic sterpeats^ which, were brought up among 
their children^ and frequently nursed together 
with them, by the Macedonian mothers. The 
coins of Pella bore the impress of a serpent^f 

The idea of divine incamt^ian in a serpent 
must have appeared reasonable in that country 
to enable Olympias to invent the story of her 
son Alexander's dcacontic origin. The queen 
was extrayagantly fond of the Bacchanalian 
mysteries, at which she officiated in the cha* 
xacter jo£ a Bacchans. It is said by Plutarch, j: 
that Ae smd her husband were initiated into 
tiiem at Samotfarace, when very young ; and 
tiiat she imitated the frantic gestures of the 
Edoniaa wjomen in traversing the wilds of 
Mount Hsemus. When' Olympias celebrated 
the orgies of Dionusus^ attendants followed 
her, carrying Thyrsi encircled with serpents, 
having serpents also in their hair and chaplets. 
' 4. The island of Samothrace was the Holy 
Isle of the ancients, and celebrated for the 
worship of the Cabiri, the most mysterious 
and awful of all the gods, whose name, even, it 

* Luciao, Akxander Pseudomant. 

t Spanhei[n,221. I Alex. 665. 
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was aniawfal to pronounce lightly. The word 
** cabiri" is said to mean ** the mighty ones.'' 
If it mean no more, we may as vainly seek to 
penetrate into their hallowed abode for the 
illustration of our subject as the a^vestruck 
Greeks themselves ; but while probability opens 
a road to conjecture, we may be allowed to 
hazard one for its elucidation. 

^* Cabiri" is evidently a noun in the plural 
number, of which the singular is to be found 
in " CABiR." 

Now CABiR is probably a compound word, 
whose component parts may be ca-ab-ir. If 
so, the interpretation is easy, ca-ab-ir resolv- 
ing itself at once into ca or cha, damns;* 
AB or AUB, Pythonis; la or ur, Lucis vel Solis. 
"Cabir" will therefore mean "tAe temple of 
the serpent of the 3un;'''\ and "cabiri" will 
bear the same signification, either as denoting 
more than one such temple, or a temple dedi- 
cated to two deities, Aub and the Sun. 

* Bryant, Anal. i. 122. 

t The first syllable may possibly be " «a** or "^ra," iUn&- 
trious. (Faber on the Cabiri, i. p. 28 ; who does not> how- 
ever, apply any other meaning to the word ^^ cabiri "than 
" the mighty ones.") In this case "cabiri" would b^^the 
illtistrious Abiri.'* 
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Of the same kind I take to have been the 
CAABA of Mecca, which should be written ^ 
CAABIR. Here we find the chief object of 
idolatry to have been a conical stone, which we 
know was an emblem of the solar god, being 
the image of a sun's ray. Another temple of 
this dedication was at Abury in Wiltshire,' 

whose naine, " Abury," is evidently ^^ Abiri," 

« 

or **Ab-ir," expressed in the plural number; 
the only difference* being, that in the name of 
this place the adjunct '"ca" signifying ^'the 
temple,^^ was dropped, and the names of the 
deity alone retained — ^Abir, ftiasiy ''serpens 
so Lis." This temple we shall see hereafter 
was formed in the shape of a serpent. 
The substitution of gods for temples was of 
common occurrence in mythology, as we have 
seen in the case of Trophonius, where the tor 
(or temple) of Ophon was changed into Tro- 
phonius (the god). It is not surprising, there- 
forie, that "caabir," the temple of Abir, should 
be changed into '* Cabir," the god: and by ^ ' 
natural consequence ^* Cabirij" would ;imply [a 
plurality of gods of the same name. 

^ ** Abury, so called from being dedicated to the Abiri, 
who were the same as the Cabiri.'* Faber on the Cabirij i. 2 1 0. 
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The above conjecture, founded primarily 
upon etymolc^^ is corroborated by facts. 

Olympias, we hate been informed by Plu- 
taich, was initiated into the mysteries of ZKb- 
tmsui at Samothrace« Now Dimusus, the Or- 
phic Bacchns, was symbolized by a serpent. 

< 

This alone would be suflicient to support oar 
conjecture on the etymology of '' Cabiri." But 
we learn further^ that the Orphic Cures, tie 
iAirfof the CABiRi, assumed a draamtk form; 
and that the Orphic Cronus and Hercules 
are also described either as compoonded of a 
man, a lion, and a serpent; or» simply, as a 
ftnndwg snukeJ^ It was a common opinion 
am^oog the Greeks that Ceres^ Proserpine, and 
Bacchus were the Cabiri. To each of -these 
deities, it is to be observed, the serpent was 
sacred, and formed a proo^nent feature in tiieir 
mysteries* 

I leave, therefore, jto the candid consideration 
of the reader, the probability of the derivation 
which has been assigned to the word **Cabiri.'' 

Between the religion of Samothrace and that 
of the Thracian continent, there was a strong 
similarity, or rather union. The great prophet 

• Faber, P. I. i, 463. 
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of this common religicm wais Orpheuft^ who re- 
sided chiefly at Thrace, and was to that coantry 
what Thoth was to Egypt^ and Gammas to 
Oreece, — the ^yromoter of Ophiolatreia* Re^ 
mains of this idolatry are visible in the Orphic 
mythology, and in the names of some places. 
Thus Dionysopolis was ''the city of tNonusus ;'* 
and consequently we find a ceiled ^serpent im^ 
pressed upon its coins. The same appeared 
on the medals of Pantalia, another city in 
Thrace; upon Which Spanheim remarks, '' Istud 
vero ex iis munimis coUegas^ in Macedonia, 
Thracia, PaphlagomS.^ Ponto, Bithynia, Cili- 
C1&, et vicinis regionibus, baud alios loeorum 
gemos et custodes gratiores, id genus draconibus 
exticisse." * 

HI. Italy. — We come now to the traces of 
Ophiolatreia in Italy. 

In this country the principal colony of 
Ophites settled in Campania, and were called 
Opici or Ophici, from the object of their ido*- 
latry,— -O^jcot airo rtov o^ecm;, says Stcphanus 
Bj^zantinus.t The same people were called 
Pitanata, as testified by Strabo.;]: '^PUanata,'' 

* Page ^21. t Cited kfJkjtmt, n. 214. X ^^3. 
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remarks Bryant, '^ is a term of the same import 
as Opici, and relates to the votaries of Pitan, 
the serpent-deity, which *was adored by the 
people. Menelaus was, of old, styled Pitanaia, 
as we learn from Hesychius ; and the reason of 
it may be known from his being a Spartan, hy 
which was intimated one of the Serpentigena, or 
Ophites. Hence he was represented with a 
serpent on his shield."* This word Pitan is 
derived from the same root as Python : namely, 
the Hebrew ?riD, serpens, vel, aspU. 

Jerome Colonna attributes the name of Opici 
to the people of Campania, from a former king 
bearing upon his standard the figure of a ser- 
pent, t But this would be the necessary con- 
sequence of his being an Ophite ; for the mili- 
tary ensigns of most ancient nations were usu- 
ally * the images of the gods whom they wor- 
shipped. Thus a brigade of infantry among 
the Greeks was called mravartiQ;^ and the 
Romans, in the age of Marcus Aurelius, had a 
dragon standard at the head of each cohort, ten 
in every legion. The legion marched under 
the eagle.\ These dragons were not woven 

* Bryant, Anal. ii. 216. f Ennii Vita, xv. J Hesychius. 
^ Salmasius, Not, in Jul. Capitol. Hist. August. Script d5. 
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upon any fabric of cloth, but were real images 
carried on poles ; though Sidonius Apk)llinaris 
speaks of the '' tea^tilis anguis." * He means 
that the figures were woven, though not upon 
any ground. Some say (as Casaubon not. in 
Vopis. Hist. Aug. 231 J that the Romans bor- 
rowed the dragon standard from the Parthians : 
but their vicinity to the Opici of Campania may ^ 
perhaps suggest a more probable origin. The 
use of them by the Parthians may have in- 
duced the emperor Aurelius to extend them in 
his own army ; but this extension was perhaps' 
rather a revival than an introduction of the 
dragon ensign. They are mentioned by Clau- 
dian in his Epithalamium of Honorius and 
Maria^ y. 193. 

Stent beUatrices aquite, seevique dracones. 

The bearers of these standards were called 
dracanarii ; and it is not improbable that hence 
might have been derived our own expression of 
** dragoons,'* to designate a certain description y^ 
of cavalry, though the original meaning of the 
word is altogether lost. This word we have 
l)orrowed from the French, who received it 
probably from the Romans. 

^ Carm. v. 409. See Descript. in AmmianutlliHriliBiit. 
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From. Campania the Ophites pesaed into La- 
tium, and established the chief seat of th^ 
religion at Lanuviutn* The medals of this city 
bore the figurie qf a. dragon or large serpent ; 
which, according to Spanheim, would denote 
that this animal represented the tutielary god 
of the plape : an qpinion whiph is proved cor- 
rect.by the following ex;tracts from^Uan ^ and 
Propertius, From the former we learn, that 
\*^t Lanuvium is a large ancl dvk grove,' and 

nea^ it a temple qf the Argive Juno. In the 

» 

same place is a large deep cave, the den of a 
great serpent. To this grove the vii^ina of 
Latium are taken annually to ascertain their 
chastity, which is indicated by the dragon.'* 
Propertius^ describing this annual custom^ 
speaks thus — 

Diflce quid Esqailias hac nocte fagaTit aqnosas. 

Cum ncma novis torba cucunit agris. 
Lanuvium aDnosi vetus est tutela draconis; 

Hie ubi tarn rane noD pent bora more. 
Qua sacer abripitnr cseco descensus biatn. 

Qua penetral, (Tirgo, tale iter onine cave !) 
Jejuni serpentis bonosy cum pabala poscit 

Annna, et ex ima sibila torquet bumo. 
Talia demissae paUent ad sacia pnellae : 

Cum tenera angoino traditar ore manns. 

« Var. Hist lib. xi. 16. 
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' lite sSbi admOtas afvirgine corripit escai^ 
Viiginis in palmis ipsa canistra tremunt 
Si fuerint castas^ redeunt in colla parentum, 
Clamantque agricolae '^ fertilis ahnds erit !*' ^ 

There is great similarity between the above 
scene, and that mentioned in a former part of 
this chapter, as taking place annually in Epiros; 
and there can be no doubt but that they be- 
longed to the same superstition. 

The Ophites who settled in Campania and 
Lanuvium, left a colony also in Crotona^ and 
at Lilybaeum in Sicily : for both these places 
were remarkable for the dracontic medal, which 
generally denoted the consecration of a city to 

the serpent-god.-f 

Off the coast of Etruria was the sitiall island 
of Pithecusa, which took its name, according, 
to Bryant, from Pethen. But whether this be the 
true etymology, or not, it is somewhat remark- 
able that a legend existed, which taught that 
TypHON, {the Egyptian Py^Ao») was buried there. 

Montfaucon :(: has an* engraving' from a 
silver medal of Lepidus, on which is a tripod : 

* lEleg. viii. lib. 4. f Spanteim 212.' 

X Suppl. vol. i. 162. 

q2 
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*' A serpent of vast length raises itself over the 
vase, twisting his body into a great aiany folds 

and knots The serpent's head darts rays ; 

which seems to show that this part of the 
Egyptian Theology (relating to the solar ser- 
pent) had spread itself among the Romans; 
and that they represented the sun by a ser- 
pent/' 

Ophiomancy prevailed among the Romans, 
when Ophiolatreia had decreased through the 
influence of time and civilization. The acci- 
dental sight of a serpent was sometimes esteemed v 
a good,^ and sometimes a bad omen. The 
death of Tiberius Gracchus was denoted by a 
serpent found in his house.f Sylla was more 
fortunate in his divination from a serpent which 
glided from beneath an altar, while he was 
sacrificing at Nola : as also was Roscius, whose 
future successful career was foretold, from his 
being found, when an infant, sleeping in bis 
cradle, enfolded by a snake. In each of these 
cases Haruspices were sent for, who interpreted 
the omen. 

A serpent was accounted among the pedestrid 

* Val. Max. lib. i. c. 6. f Cicero de Divin. lib. i* 
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auspicia, and is alluded to by Horace, lib. iii. 
ode 27; who seems to consider it a sinister 
omen : — 

Rumpat et serpens iter institutum. 
Si per obliquium, similis sagittas, 
Terruit Mannos. 

Terence * also considers it in the same light — 

« 

Monstra evenerunt mihi : 
Introit in sedes ater alienus canis, 
Anguis per impluyium decidit de tegulis. 

IV. Northern Europe. — The Romans be- 
ing, comparatively, a modem people, had not 
among them those strong traces of Ophiolatreia 
which we have observed in Phoenicia, Egypt, 
and Greece. But if we now follow the north* 
ward march of the sacred serpent from the 
plains of Shinar, we shall find that he entered 
deeply into the mythology of the tribes who 
penetrated into Europe through the Oural 
mountains. Of these^ the Sarmatian horde, 
as being nearest to the seat of their original 
habitation, first claims attention. 

An unlettered race of wandering barbarians 
cannot be expected to have preserved many 
records of their ancient religion ; but to tbfi 

* Phormio. Act. iv. seen. 4, 24. 
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terpnsing mipi^oiiaxies c^ the Qh4stiap ftMtb we 
are indebted for sufficjfipjt fkoticfiH to assure us 

that THE WORSHIP OF THE SERPENT Wa8 t^r 

primitive idolatry. To this conclusion we are, 
indeed y led by the fpw fragjn^j^ts Qf tradition in 
the classical writers who have noticed the reli- 
gion of the remo^ hyperboreans. The^ peo- 
ple were devoted to the solar superstition,* of 
which the mo^t ancient and most general sym- 
bol was the serpent. We may therefore expect 
to find traces of the pure serpentrworsbip, also, 
in their religioq. They bad a priestess called 
Opts, who came with another priestess (^Argis) 
to Delos, bringing offerings to Lucina, in grati- 
tude for the safe delivery of some distinguished 
females of their own country.f These, accord- 
ing to Faber^j; were priestesses of Oph and 
Ahg (the deified personification of the Ark.) 
Bryant § also cites a line fi*om Callimachus^ 
which gives the name of three priestesses of the 
Hyperboreans, twoof whom are OupisBXid Evaion. 
The latter word he decomposes into eva-m, 

* See Bryant on the Amazonians and Hypeiboreans, AnaL 
vol. ▼. These were the same people. 

f Herod, lih. \y. c. 35. X Cabiri. i. 20S. 

§ Anal. ii. 206. 
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serpens sol. 'So that they were reptesent&tives 
0fthetwo«uperititionS'~^he«impleai^dpriniitiT6 
serpent-worship, atifd the worship of the ^irr 
serpeiit. Other obscure, though not altogether 
Qncertain, notices are to be found in Diodorus 
Siculas^ Hecateus, &c. which lead to the cota« 
elusion that the Ophite religion Was onc^e preva- 
lent ih the north of Europe; These inferences 
are corroborated by indisputable facts, of mo- 
dern discovery, which I now proceed to detail. 

1; Sarmatia. From Ouzel* we learn thai 
the serpent was one of the earliest objects of 
wbrship ill Sarmatia. He cites Erasmus Stella 
de Antif. BarussuB. ** For soine time," says this 
author^ ''they had no saored rites; at length 
they arrived at such a pitch of wickiedness, y^ 
that they worshipped serpetas and trees'^ The 
connexion between serpents and trees w^ have 
had occasion to notice more than otice. They 
are united on the sepulchral monutnents of the 
Greeks and Romans^ dn the coins of 'Tyre, atid 
among the Fetiches of Whidah. We shall find 
them, in the same union, pervading the religion 
of the Hyperboreans of every dbscHption, the 
superstition of the Scandinavians, and the wor- 

« Not in Minuc. Fel. p. 267. 
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ship of the Druids. They are clotely connected 
in the mythology of the Heathens of almost 
every nation : and the question is not unnatural 
— "whence arose this union ?" The coincidences 
are too remarkable to be unmeaning ; and I 
have no hesitation in affirming my belief that 

THE PARADISIACAL SERPENT, and THE TREE 

OF KNOWLEDGE, are the prototypes of the 
idolatry. 

. The Samogits (Muscovites) partook of the 
same superstition.* They worshipped the ser- 
pent as A GOD ; andif any adversity befell them, 
concluded that their domestic serpents (which, 
like the people of Pella, they kept in their 
houses^) had been negligently served. 

From Muscovy we may follow the same 
superstition into Lithuania, the modem Poland. 
These people^ we are informed by Guaguin.f 
** believed vipers and serpents to be gods, and 
worshipped them with great veneration. Every 
householder, whether citizen, husbandman, or 
noble, kept a serpent in his house, as a house- 
hold god : and it was deemed so deadly an 
offence to injure or dishonour these serpents^ 

"^ Ooiel, Hi npm, citing Sigismond Liber. Comment » 
Afttfcov. -f- Ouzel, ut supra. 
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that they either deprived of property or of Ufe 
every one who was guilty of such a crime.'* 

In. Koch {De cuUu Serpentum, p. 39 ; a valu- 
able, though short and superficial treatise,) we 
read the following passage : '^ That these 
wretched idolaters offered sacrifices to serpents, 
Jerome of Prague (teste Sylvio de Europh c. 26.) 

saw with his own eyes Every householder 

had a snake in a comer of his house^ to which 
he gave food and offered sacrifice, as he lay 
upon the hay. Jerome commanded all these 
to be killed, and publicly burnt. Among such 
as were brought out for this purpose, one was 
found larger than the rest, which, though often 
thrown into the fire, could not be consumed.'' 

The serpent-worship of the Lithuanians is 
also noticed by Cromer,* who charges the 
Prussians likewise with the same idolatry. 
Guaguin relates an anecdote of a serpent- wor- 
shipper of Lithuania, who was persuaded to 
destroy his domestic god; and subsequently 
losing all his bees, (by whose labour he sub- 
sisted,) attributed the calamity to his apostacy, 
and relapsed into his former superstition. The 
scene of this anecdote was a village near Troki, 

^ De reb. Polon. lib. iii. p. 43. 
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six rniks Aom, Viliia; upon wfaffeh MaiBiOs* 
remaiics, ** Est ijaatoor a Vilna miliaribus, 
Lavariaki, vUla regia ; in qud a muUis adhuc 
$erpentes C9lMnturJ" 

The Lithuanians were the last of the Emo- 
pesos who were converted to Christianity; 
an ev^eot whioh did not take place ufitil the 
jRMUteenth century. Jagello, (he last heathen 
dukC) was baptized anno 1386.t 

The inhabitants of Livonia were also addicted 
to this gross idolatry, and carried it to a bar- 
barous length. It is said that they Were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice the most beautiful of their 
captives to their dragon-gods. j|; The same 
custom we have observed to exist at Whidah. 

2« Scandinavia. The second great northern 
family of Europe, was the Scandinavian, inha- 
biting the country now occupied by the Lap- 
landers, Fins, Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes. 
To these were allied the Vandals and Lom- 
bards, not only by ties of consanguinity but 
religion. These were all addicted to the wor- 

^ De Diis German, c. 39. 
t Mosheim, Ecc. Hist. ii. 449. 

t Koch. c. 39, citing Trog. Arnkiel. Cyntbrische Heiden. 
Rel p. 123. 
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shif of t)afi ^serp^Mt i idmd tcnv^ ^ them ^etawed 
in tJ^^r tmdiCiouary mytb^gy, traoest not 
QitjM^Piire, of tke fail <rf mm. 

W(e are informed by Olaus Magnus^* timl 
domestic serpents were considered as pewUei m 
tb^ .e^tr^Qi^ parts of tbe north of Europe ; and 
that they were fed on cow's milk, or that of 
shisep^ together with the children. They played 
freely in the houses, and it was fin offence of 
the first magnitude to hurt them. 

Among the Ophites of the qorth, the most 
coni^cuous were ,the Dane^, who exhibited 
the sacred dragon upon their rpyal standard. 
Ponti^usf alluding to it, expresses himself 
thus 



Hinc rigldos slavos effert pernicibus alls, 
Et loca propugnat sanguinolenta draco. 

But this custom, so commonly observed by 
the Ophites, would not have pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the Danes as worshippers of the 
sacred serpent^ had there not been discovered 
a sacrificial vessel of their primitive idolatry, 
which is at once a confirmation of their super- 

"^ Hist. Oent. SeptentKofi. IU>. xxi. c. 46. 
t Cited by Kocb. 39. 
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stition^ and a key to its mysteries. It is, indeed, 
a most valuable interpreter of the Celtic faith, 
as it respected the tradition of the fall of man, 
and an eloquent index to the religion of the 
Druids. 

This relic of idolatry is the celebrated horn 
found by a female peasant, near Tundera,* in 
Denmark, in the year, 1639. It is of gold, and 
embossed in parallel circles, of rude workman- 
ship. These circular compartments are seven 
in number, and in five out of the seven cir- 
cles, the figure of a serpent is seen in various 
attitudes. 

Circle 1 represents a naked boy or woman 
kneeling. The extended arms are held up to 
heaven. On each side of this figure id a large 
serpent in the attitude of attack. 

In the second compartment of this circle, 
the same naked figure appears flying from a 
serpent which pursues. The third compart- 
ment represents the serpent with his face 
averted from the figure, who holds up both 

« 

hands, as if in gratitude for deliverance. 

Circle 2 exhibits a naked boy or woman (for 
the figure has no beard) seated upon the 

* Perhaps Tonder in the Duchy of Sleswick. 
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ground, with the bands brought together, as if 
in the action of prayer to a serpent. Another 
serpent is coiled behind the figure, with his 
head and the upper part of his body erect 
The next compartment of this circle contains 
the same human figure in conversation with the 
serpent. 

The serpent appears in three others of the 
seven circles, but not in so historical a form.. 
In these it is probably a representation of the 
constellation Draco, for some of the remaining 
ftgures seem to belong to the zodiac. 

It may be rash to conjecture that the first 
two circles allude to the history of man in 
paradise, persecuted by the serpent ^ and saved from 
his extreme violence: but^ nevertheless, the 
compartment which describes the human figure 
in conversation with his dracontic enemy, seems 
to point to this event. 

Koch considers the hieroglyphics as explana- 
tory of the ancient practice of the country, 
which devoted human victims to serpent-gods. 
''Nos exinde conjecimus, a tener^ estate in* 
fentes serpentibus vovisse, superstitiosos ve- 
teres."* Olaus Wonnius is of opinion that 

• Page 50. 
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Mejiei^MnA referred to the: serpedMitemp^M^ and 
defltro3ii^r. . 

Bttt»whichever be ccneot, (and for onrtheory 
ib matteiB' not which,) it is evident that the 
fignrBS have a sacred signification^ either as 
conneoted* with the religions rites, stipersti- 
tions^ or fables of the original possessors. 

Now we know,, from unquestionable autho- 
ritjTf . that not only^ did* Opfaiolatreia prevail 
throughout- the whole of this^andr the- neigh- 
bouring oountries, hut also that* the tradition of 
the serpent in paracHse was poreserved in the 
mythology of Ssandinavia^ with an accuracy 
equal to thatof the Gresks^ ani^ Bbsenicians. 
Hence/ it . matters not» wbethier TUSiHajtK be 
descriptive of the fall of man,^ ^ of the Ophite 
rites of the Scandinavians^, or sia^>ly ' of- the 
zodiae>, as delineated by the. northwn^ astro- 
nomers. For the astronomical mythciogy which 
relates to^ the serpjent ot d^agon^ was entirely 
borrowed from theevent^ in^paradise^ to which 
also may be referred the whole of the i Ophite 
worship^. 

The Vandals worshipped/their principal deity 
under the form of B.Jlywg'dr^on'f aad, like' the 
rest of their northern brethren, kept domestic 
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serpents. It is said that their women also kept 
siiakes in hoilow oaks, to whom diey made ^ 
offerings of milk^* and whom they adored; with 
th^ most abject humility^ They prarfied to 
them. for blessiogs, for the health of their hQ»- 
bands^ and family, ^cfv-^in a word, adored: 
them: as gods. 

The Lombards also cherished the same super ^* 
atition^ for they carried it with their vietori^us 
sprmsitito Italy. When. Barbatus lived at^ Bene- 
vento, A« D; 688> he diseovered* that some of 
the inhabitants^ vf ho were Lombfirds, worshipped 
a golden viper, sgid' a treey on which the skin of 
a wild beasti was bung/^ * He suppressed tbi» 
idolatry i and f being made Bishop of Beaevento, 
cttt4owj[i the tree^ and melted Ubegoldto' viper 
for a sacramental chalice.;}: 

^' Milk was frequently offered in • l^atioiis tothfe bfeathei^ 
gods.* Apollo had for one of hi^ titles .Ga2aa;iiM(y/Ub^ 
milky." A festival called Galaxia was held to him^ in which 
the votaries partook of a feast of barley pulse, boiled in milk. 
Quaere — might not the Romish' praciti^ of tsaiiag/utotaentyiil' ^ 
Lent have arisen from this custom ? 

t Koch, citing Olaus Magnus, lib. ii. c. 24 ; and Hartno- 
chius de reb, Pruss* 

I Milner, Hist, of the Churcht.iii. 113. 

« 

* Potter. Arob. Gnec. i. %IS', tad ii 
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V. Western Europe. 

1. Britain. Our Britisfa aucestora, under 
the tuition of the venerable Druids, were not only 
worshippers of the solar deity^ symbolized by 
the serpent, but held the serpent, independent of 
his relatiqn to the sun, in peculiar veneratioo. 
Cut off from all intimate intercourse with the 
civilized world, partly by their remoteness/ 
and partly by their national charaeter,-|- the 
Britons retained their primitive idolatry long 
after it had yielded in the neighbouring coun- 
tries to the polytheistic corruptions of Greece 
and Egypt. In process of time^ however, the 
gods of the Gaulish Druids penetrated into the 
sacred mythology of the British, and. furnished 
personifications for the different attributes of 
the dracontic god Hu. This deity was called 
"the dragon ruler of the world," 4i and 
his car was drawn by serpents.^ His priests, 
in accommodation with the general custom of 
- the ministers of the Ophite god, were called 
after him. Adders.!! 

* ** Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos/* — Virg. 
t " Britannos hospitibus feros." — Hor. 
X Davies' Mythol. of the Druids, p. 116. 
$ Ibid. p. 122. II Ibid. p. 210. 
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In a poem of Taliessin, translated by Davies, 
in his Appendix, No. 6, is the following enume- 
ration of a Druid's titles : 

^M am a Druid ; I am an architect ; I am a prophet ; 
I am a serpent" — (Gnadr.) 

The word ** Gnadr'' is, probably, no other 
than Ador, the name of the solar god; from 
whence the English word Adder, which is nearer 
in orthography to the original. Ador, {Dominus 
Sol) was a title of the sun, and often com- 
pounded with Ab, the serpent. Thus Abadir 
was THE SUN symbolized by Aub.* 

The god Hu was also the sun, and he was 
symbolized by a serpent ; and, being the same 
as Abadir, his symbol might easily usurp his 
name ; and the species of serpent which was 
peculiarly sacred to him, might, after him, be 
denominated *^ Adder'' 

Faber derives **Hu" from Huas or Hyas, a 
name of Bacchus^t The derivation is inge- 
nious; and as both Bacchus and Hu were 
symbolized , by the serpent, it is satisfactory. 
But perhaps Hiias was rather, derived from Hu ; 

* Bryant, Anal. i. 62 ; and ii. 201. 
. t Pagan Idol. i. 455,. . 

R 
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for we find that this was a very ancieat title of 
1/ the Deity among the people of God^ signifyiog 
** permanent existence:'''^ a circumstance the 
more probable, since there are dq vestiges of 
the orgies of Dionusus among the British 
Druids, unless we account as such the rites 
which we shall presently describe, resembling 
more nearly the mysteries of Isis« In latter times 
the Druids may probably have adored the Cabiric 
Triad, but not, I apprehend, until long after they 
had known the name of Hu. 

The mythology of the Druids contained 
also a goddess Ceridwen^ whose car was 
drawn by serpents. It is conjectured that^ 
this was the Grecian Ceres ; and not without 
t reason, for the increasing intercourse between 
the British and Gaulish Druids introduced 
into the purer religion of the former many 
of the corruptions ingrafted upon that of 
the latter by the Greeks and Romans. The 
Druids of Gaul had among them many divinities 
corresponding with those of Greece and Rome. 

They worshipped Oomius^ (a compound deity 
between Hercules and Mercury,) and, after him, 

* See Parkhurst's Lexicon, KH — o very interesting note. 
The word often occurs in this sense in the Scriptures. 
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ApoUo, Mars, Jupiter, and Mmerva, or deities 
resembling them.* Of these they made images ; 
whereas hitherto the only image in the British 
worship was the great wicker idol, into which 
they thrust human victims designed to be 
burnt as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of some chieftain. The wicker idol, 
though formed in the shape of a man, was 
perhaps rather a sacrificial ornament than a 
god ; emblematic of the nature of the victims 
within it. The whole sacrifice was but an 
ignorant expression of the primeval and uni- 
versal faith in the atonement. 

The following translation of a Bardic poem, 
descriptive of one of their religious rites, iden- 
tifies the superstition of the British Druids with 
the aboriginal Ophiolatreia, as expressed in 
the mysteries of Isis in Egypt. The poem is 
entitled, "The Elegy of Uther Pendragon;" 
that is, of Uther, " The Wonderful Dragon :" 
and it is not a little remarkable that the word 
^* Draig^'' in the British language, signifies, at 
the same time, ^^ajiery serpent y a dragon, and J 

THE SUPREME GOD."f 

'^ Caesar. Comment, de bello Gallico, lib. v. c. 17. 
t Owen's Diet. Art. Draig. 

r2 
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In the second part of this poem is the follow- 
ing description of the sacrificial rites of Uther 
Pendragon. 

** With solemn festinty round the two lakes ; 
With the lake next my side ; 
With my side moving round the sanctuary ; 
While the sanctuary is earnestly invoking 
The gliding king, before whom the fair one 
Retreats, upon the veil that covers the huge stones ; 
Whilst THE DRAGON moves round over 
The places which ccntain, vessels 
Of drink offering : 

Whilst the drink offering is in the golden horns ; 
Whilst the golden horns are in the hand ; 
Whilst the knife is upon the chief victim ; 
Sincerely I implore thee, O victorious Beli, &c. &c. 

This is a most minute and interesting account 
of the religious rites of the Druids, proving in 
clear terms their addiction to Ophiolatreia : 
for we have not only the history of '^ the 

GLIDING KING," who pUTSUCS ** THE FAIR ONE," 

depicted upon *' the veil which covers the huge 
stones" — a history which reminds us . most f(»r- 
cibly of the events in paradise, under a poetic 
garb ; but we have, likewise, beneath that veil, 
within the sacred circle of ** the huge stones,'! 

THE GREAT DRAGON, A LIVING SERPENT^ 

'' moving round the places which contain the 
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vessels of drink offering ;'* or, in other words, 
moving round the altar stone, in the same man- 
ner as the serpent in the Isiac mysteries 
passed about the sacred vessels containing the 
offerings : 



« 



Pigraque labatur circa dbnaria serpens.''* 



The GOLDEN HORNS, which contained the 
drink offerings, were very probably of the same 
kind as that found at Tundera, in Denmark^ 
and described in a preceding page of this chap- 
ter : a probability which confirms the Ophiolatreia 
of the Danes, argued in the same section from 
historical documents. And conversely, the ex- 
istence of the Danish horn proves that in the 
mysteries of Druidical worship, the serpent 
was a prominent character. 

If we refer to the description of the horn of 
Tundera,-)* we shall find upon it precisely the 
same impressed history which was pictured 

* Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. Eleg. 13. 

f I caDDOt clearly determine from Olaus Wormius whether 
this horn is a cup or musical instrument. If the latter, it will 
still illustrate our theory ; for hams are supposed to have been 
used by the Scalds, or Runic priests, to call together the con- 
gregation to sacrifice ; and such horns would probably beaf 
upon tkem devices appertaining to their worship. 
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*' upon the veil that covered the hdge stones/' 
The dragon, '' the glidmg king/' is seen in the 
same attitude of pursuing a naked figure^ which 
might be mistaken, from the rude workmanship 
of the horn, for a boy ; but which is proved by 
the Bardic poem, above cited, to be a female ; 
" the fair one,'* as she is, by a figure of poetry, 
designated. 

The god to whom these offerings were made, 
and whose sacrifices were here celebrated, was 
Beli ; perhaps the Bel of the Babylonians, 
and the Ob el of primitive worship; the archi- 
type of Apollo in name and rites. To Bel, 
the Babylonians consecrated, as we have seen, 
a living serpent; and living serpents were also 
preserved in the Fane of Delphi, and in many 
other places where the deity Oph or Ob was 
worshipped. The fabulous hero himself, in 
whose honour these sacrifices are <ielebrated, 
was distinguished by the title of " The Wonder- 
ful Dragon." Every circumstance, therefore, 
combines to strengthen the conclusion, that 
the Druids thus engaged were Ophites of the 
original stock. 

The learned Celtic scholar, from whose trans- 
lation the above poem is taken^ explains it in 
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these words : — '^ These ceremonies are per- 
formed at a public and soleqin festival^ whilst 
the sanctuary, or assembly of priests and vota- 
ries, invoke the dragon king. The place of 
consecration is on the sacred mound, within the 
stone circle and mount which represent the 
world, and near the consecrated lakes.* At 
^ this time the huge stones of the temple were 
covered with a veil, on which was delineated the 
history of the dragon king. There seems also 
to have been a living serpent as a symbol of the 
gody who is gliding from place to place, and 

* The scene of these rites might have been Stomebekge, 
which is said by tradition to have been erected in honour of 
Uther Pendragon. The only difficulty in this conjecture is 
the mention of *' lakes" near the temple. But an attentive 
survey of the. spot has convinced me that a piece of water 
once existed under the hill upon which Stonebenge stands. 
On the side towards Amesbury there are evident traces of the 
bed of a river running north and south. Perhaps; by means 
of this winding water, the stupendous stones which form the 
temple were conveyed on rafts to the spot of their erection. 
That such means of conveyance were used by the Druids, 
spears from the fact that a large stone, in every respect like 
those at Stonehenge, now lies in the river Avon at Bulford, 
not far from hence. It would be an interesting research to 
trace the course of this apparent river-bed, and might throw 
much light on the disputed question — ^^< whence, or how came 
these stones to Stonehenge V 
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tasting the driak offerings' in the sacred ves- 
sels." * 

The sanctity^ of the serpent showed itself in 
another very curious part of the superstition of 
the British Druids, namely, in that which re- 
lated to the formation and virtues of the cele- 
brated ^;7^t/i/iti»i, as it is called by Pliny, or 
glanen nadroeth, that is, snake-stones, as they 
were called by the Britons. 

These, we are informed by the Roman* natu- 
ralist, were worn, about the neck as charms, and 
were deemed efficacious in rendering their {X)s- 
sessors fortunate in every difficult emergency. 
He records an anecdote of a Roman knight, 
who was put to death by Claudius for entering 
a court of justice with an anguinum on his neck^ 
in the belief that its virtue would overrule the 
judgment in his favour. 

The word anguinum is obviously derived 
from anguis^ a snake ; and the formation of it is 
thus described by Pliny : — ''An infinite number 
of snakes^ entwined together in the heat of 
summer, roll themselves into a mass, and from 
the saliva of their jaws, and the froth of their 
bodies, is engendered an egg, which is called 

* Davies' Myth, of the Brit. Dniids, Appendix, No. 11. 
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^anguihum.' By the violent hissing of the 
serpents the egg is forced into the air, and the 
Draid, destined to secure it, must catch it in 
his sacred vest before it reaches the ground." 

This ' singular superstition was still extant in 
Wales and Cornwall in the time of Camden, as 
we find from the following passage in his Bri- 
tannia, page 815. ''In most parts of Wales, 
throughout all Scotland, and in Cornwall, we 
find it a common opinion of the vulgar, that 
about Midsummer-eve it is usual for snakes to 
meet in company, and that by their joining 
heads together and hissing, a kind of bubble is 
formed, which the rest by continual hissing 
blow on till it passes quite through the body, 
and then it immediately hardens, and resembles 
a glass ring, which whoever finds will prosper 
in all undertakings. The rings thus generated 
are called gldnen nadroeih ; in English, make-- 
stones'^ They are small glass annulets, com- 
monly half as wide as finger rings, but much 
thicker, and of a green colour usually, though 
sometimes blue, and waved with red and 
white." 

The anguinum continued to be venerated in 
Cornwall in the time of Dr. Borlase^ but the 
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tradition of its formation was soitiewhat dif^ 
ferent from the above. '' The country people 
have a persuasion that the snakes here breath- 
ing upon a hazel wand, produce a stone ring of 
a blue colour, in which there appears the yellow 
figure of a snake ; and that beasts bit and enve- 
nomed, being given some of the water to drink 
wherein this stone has been infused, will per* 
fectly recover of the poison/' * 

These charms were usually called **glain^;' 
and^ according to Davies,t ** were some blue, 
some white, a third sort green, and a fourth va* 
negated with all these colours, but still pre- 
serving the appearance of glass. Others again 
were made of earth, and only glazed over.^ 

The **^%^^' of which Pliny speaks was only 
an envelope, the interior and real glain being 
either a circle or a lunette : the latter referring 
probably to the lunar deity, or, according to 
Davies, to the arkite worship, the ark being 
sometimes described under the form of a lu- 
nette. These stones have been frequently 
found in Wales, Northamptonshire,:}: and in 

'*' Borlase^ An tiq. of Cornwall, 137. 
t Davies' Myth, of Druids, 21 K 
X Morton, Nat Hist, of North, c. x* 
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many other parts of England. Dr. Stukeley, 
in his description of the Druidical temple of 
Abury in Wiltshire^ mentions having bought 
two British beads of the inhabitants^ '^one i^ 
large, of a light blue, and ribbed ; and the 
other less, of a dark blue ;" which had been 
dug up out of one of the barrows on Hakpen 
Hill, a promontory upon which rested the head 
of the serpent which formed the avenues to the 
temple of Abury. Beads pf this kind have 
been found in the barrows near Stonehenge^ 
and are probably most of them the '' gleinen 
nadroeth," deposited in the sepulchres of the 
dead as talismanic securities ; the same perhaps 
which had been worn by the deceased in their 
lifetime. 

Analogous to this is the superstition of the 
Malabarians, who venerate the Pedra del Cobra, 
or serpent-stone, which the Brahmins persuade 
them is taken from the head of the hooded ^ 
serpent, and, when consecrated by the priests, 
an effective charm against the bite of venomous 
snakes. 

I'his is the serpent-stone to which Pliny 
alludes, as being held in high estimation by the 
Eastern kings. '' It must be cut out of the 
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brain of a living serpent, where it grows ; for if 
the serpent die, the stone dissolves. The 
natives, therefore, first charm the serpent to 
sleep with herbs ; and when he is lulled^ make 
a sudden incision in his head> and cut out the 
stone." * 

The superstition of the anguinum prevailed 
also in Scandinavia, as we learn from Olaos 
Magnus : " Creduntur (sc. serpentes) veterim 
relatione, lapidem flato suo gignere." -|- 

Between the religion of the Druids and that 
of the Scandinavians there was a strong simi- 
larity, though not in every respect an identity. 
The same sacrificial rites to the dracontic god, 
and the same circular temples, may be observed 
in Britain and the Scandinavian countries ;;( 
and a branch of the same idolatry flourished 
in Ireland — so extensively was Ophiolatreia 
spread over the world. 

2. Ireland. — The prevalence of the Celtic 
superstition in Ireland is marked, even now, by 
stupendous monuments : but the Druids of this 

* Gesner. Hist. Anim. lib. iii. p. 85. 
t Hist. Gent. Septent. lib. xxi. c. 48. 
X See Olaus Wormius. d^ Man. Danor. 
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nation , assimilated themselves rather to those / 
of Gaul than of Britain. The chief object of 
their adoration was Ooham .or Ogmius, the 
same as the deity Og of Trachonitis. His 
images were represented as holding in their 
hands the club of Hercules^ surmounted by the 
caduceus of Mercury, the wings of which were 
attached to the club. The staff, of the cadu- 

At New Grange, in the county of Meath, has 
been discovered a . grand . cruciform cavern, 
whose consecration to Mithras is indisputable 
This Persian deity was symbolized by a ser- 
pent, and is the corresponding god to Apollo in 
Grecian mythology. Here were dug up three 
remarkable stones, on which mystical figures, 
like spiral lines, or c<nled serpents^ rudely carved, 
have been observed. " These lines," says 
Mr. Beauford, who describes the cavern, ** ap- 
pear to be the representation of .serpents coiled 
up, and were probably symbols of the divine 
being." * The relation of these relics to the 
celebrated Omphalos we have considered in a 
former part of this volume, to which, therefore, 
the reader is referred. 

* Vallaacey Collect, de reb. Hibern. vol. ii. 174. 
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For tbe paucity of the remains of the ancient 
Ophiolatreia ia Ireland^ we are perhaps in- 
debted to the renowned St. Patrick^ whose 
popular legend may not, after all, be so ridi- 
culous or so groundless as Englishmen and 
Protestants are accustomed to imagine. It is 
said, and believed by the lower order of Irish 
to this day, that St. Patrick banished all snakes 
from Ireland by his prayers. May not this 
imply that St. Patrick, in evangelizing that 
country^ overthrew the superstition of the 
8£RP£NT*woRSHiPP£K8? Such an inference 
is drawn by Bryant^ from similar stories of the 
destruction of serpents in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago and Peloponnesus ; and I see no reason 
why a similar line of argument should not be 
adopted in regard to the achievements of St. 
Patrick in Ireland. 

3. Gaul. — The ancient religion of Gaul, 
though established by Druids, was not so pure 
as that of Britain ; neither did it retain so strong 
a hold upon the affections of the people. There 
was in it more of idolatry, and liess of priest- 
craft ; so that when the Romans subjugated the 
country, the natives passed rapidly into the 
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superstitions of thc^ir conquerors. To reader 
this transition the more easy, their primitive 
religion had already been corrupted by the in* 
roads of Egyptian theology; but at what 
period^ or through what channel^ is involved in 
mystery. The well-known figures of Gallic 
deities, decorated with the caduceus of Hermes; 
are monuments of the fact. This god was 
probably the Theutates of Celtic mythology^ 
the Theuth or Thoth of the Egyptian;* and 
identical with the Gothic Teut or Tuisto.-f 
** The name Tat, Tath, or Tait,'' remarks Faber, 
** was well known to the ancient Irish," (whose 
priests we have observed were probably of the 
Gallic tribe of Druids), *' By this word they 
designated the first day of the month August^ I 
that being the month of harvest, and Tait beingji 
the god who presided over agriculture. The 
month which among the Egyptians corres- 
ponded with August, was called by the name 
of the god Thoth.'' f 

This remark of Faber brings to mind the sin» 
giilar connexion of the sacred serpent with 
agriculture, in the mythology of the Greeks. 

* Vossius in Caesar. Comment, lib. vi. p. 223. 

t Faber, Pagan Idol. ii. 362. t Ibid. p. ii. 366. 
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There we have Geres, the goddess of corn^ sit- 
ting in a chariot drawn by serpents. Triptole- 
roos, the founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
was no sooner instructed by Ceres in the arts of 
agriculture, than he was presented with the 
dracantic chariot to carry him through the world, 
to dispense the same blessings among mankind 
which he had bestowed upon his own country- 
men. And both in the Pythian temple of Epirus, 
and at Lanuviiim in Italy, were sacred serpents 
to whom the farmers of the vicinity resorted 
for an omen of a good or bad harvest. 

When we consider that Thoth was the great 
promoter ofOphiolatreia in Phoenicia and Egypt, 
the coincidence will be remarkable, as obliquely 
bearing upon the great question in hand — the 
derivation of all mythology relating to the ser- 
pent, from the events in Paradise. 

For, independently of the connexion of the 
serpent-tempter with the tree and its fruity the 
memory of which has been wonderfully pre- 
served throughout the world, one of the imme- 
diate consequences of the serpent's success in 
seducing our first parents, was a general dete- 
rioration of the properties of the earth. ^ Hence, 

* Gen. iii. 17, 18. 
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in the confusion of truth and error, of which 
heathen mytbolc^y is almost entirely composed, 
would naturally arise the opinion that the ser- 
pent was in some mysterious manner influential 
upon agriculture : and the genius of superstition 
would very readily invest the reptile with the 
attribute of a god oracular to husbandmen. 

To Teutates, or Mercury^ the Druids of Gaul 
were accustomed to immolate human victims. 
There is nothing peculiar in this sacrificial ob- 
servance, except its connexion with a singular 
opinion which borders so closely upon the doc- 
trine of THE ATONEMENT, that I cauuot pass it 
by. It is thus expressed by Caesar :*—" Pro 

VITA HOBilNIS NISI VITA HOMINIS REDDATUR, 
NON POSSE ALITER DEORUM IMMORTALIUM 

NUMEN PLACARi, ARBiTRANTUR." The Sacri- 
fice of human victims was at one time universal, 
but in no religion has been preserved so clear a 
conception of the truth. The people who enter- 
tained it must have separated very early from the 
rest of the heathen, and retained their primeval 
errors, with singular felicity, almost unbroken. 
In the Druids, then, we behold some of the 

* De Bello Gall. lib. vi. s. 16. 

S 
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first deviators from the £uth of Noah ; and the 
purer the druidism, the nearer the truth. 

The other leading doctrines of the Druids 
correspond in simplicity with this remarkable 
opinion : the unity of the Godhead, and tit 
immortaiity of the soul, being the foundation 
of their creed, before it was corrupted by the 
polytheism of Egypt transmitted through Phoe- 
nicia. It was in this corrupted state that the 
Romans found it. 

The solar serpent-worship of the Per- 
sians seems to have penetrated into Gaul ; for 
'' there is a mixed symbolic image at Arles» the 
principal part of which is that of a human per- 
son clothed with a veil, on which are wroagi^ 
in relievo the figures of the zodiac. Round 
this person the dhagon serpent winds bis 
flexile course/'* 

But the most curious relic of the rel^ioo d 
the Gauls has been preserved in a piece of 
sculpture on the front of a temple at Montmo- 
rillon in Poitou, of which Montfaucon has given 
us an engraving.! It is thus described by this 

* Cradock*8 Literary Memoirs^ li. 163^ note. 
t Suppl. to vol. ii. 249. 
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ingenious MtiquAry— " Orer the gMe of the 
temple are eight human figures of rude work* 
manship, which are probably deitiei^. Of these 
eight there are six images of men placed in two 

groups, three and three together the f 

figures terminating the sides are women. One ' 
of them has long hair hanging down before her, 
and is dressed very like the women now-drdays. 
She holds her hands on her sides, and wears 
gloves like those now used. That on the other 
end is naked, and has two serpents twisting 
round her legs^^ S^c. Now these figures being 
all clothed, except the last mentioned, in gar- 
ments apparently of a sacerdotal character, 
were probably intended to represent the habits 
of the priests and priestesses of the eight prin- 
cipal gods of the Gauls. For we have other 
images of the Gallic gods very differently 
habited from these. We may infer, therefore, 
that the naked female, with the two serpents, 
was the priestess of the deity to whom the ser- 
pent was more particularly sacred. A conclu- 
sion which is rendered reasonable by the fact, 
that the Ophite deity of the Egyptians was 
known to the Druids of Britain, and conse- 
quently must have been known to those of 

s2 
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GauK Our inference, thus corroborated^ is stiil 
farther illustrated by the customs prevalent at 
the Pythian temples of Epirus and Lanuvium. 
At these temples the god was a serpent, and 
the officiating priestess a nAked virgin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the connecting link 
between the several chains of Ophiolatreia 
through the world ; but it is probable that some 
intercourse, unremembered in history, existed 
between the Grecian and Gallic states at a very 
early period ; by means of which the religions 
of Egypt and Greece may have been partially 
transmitted to GauL To strengthen such a 
conjecture, Caesar informs us, that the Druids 
of Gaul were acq^uainted with the Greek Ian* 
guage, or at least the Greek alphabet : — " pub- 
licis privatisque rationibus GaiECis literis 
utuntur," * 

The chief seat of the Druidical religion^ how- 
ever, was Britain, as the same writer assures 
us ; to which country the young Druids of Gaul ' 
were sent for their education.^ 

* Comm. lib. vi. s. xiv, p. 219. f Li^- ▼»- p. 218. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP IN AMERICA. 



I. Mexico. — Every feature in the religion of 
the New World, discovered by Cortez and 
Pizarro, indicates an origin common to the &u* 
perstitions of Egypt and Asia» The same solar 
worship, the same pyramidal monuments, and u 
the same concomitant Ophiolatreia distin* 
guish them all. 

From Acosta * we learn, that ** the temple of 
VitziHputzli ivas built of great stones in fashion of 
snakes tied one to another, and the circuit was t^ 
called * the circuit of snakes.^'' This god, Vitzi- 
Hputzli, *' held in his right hand a staff cut in 
the form of a serpent ; and the four corners of 
the ark, in which he was seated, terminated each 

* Cb. xiii. London, 1604. 
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with a carved representation of the head of a 
serpent." * 

Vitziliputzli was an azure figure, from whose 
sides projected the heads of two serpents : his 
right hand leaned upon a staff shaped like a 
serpent^t 

The Mexican century was represented by a 
circle* having the sun in the centre, surrounded 
by the symbols of the years. The circum- 
ference was A SERPENT twisted into four knots ^ 
at the cardinal points, j: 

The Mexican month was divided into twenty 
days ; the serpent and dragon symbolized two 
of them. In Mexico there was also a temple 
dedicated to *' the god of the air;" and the door 
of it was formed so as to resemble a serpmt's 
mouth. ^ 

It is a curious coincidence of ideas, that in 
Ephesiaus ii. 2, the devil is styled ** the prince 
of the power of the air.'* 

The Mexicans, however, were not contented 

^ Faber^ P. I. v. 455, citing Purchases Pilgrims. 

t Gottfrid. Hist. Antipod. part i. p. 3U apud Gronovium. 

X Clavigero, vol. i. 296. 

§ Faber, P. I. ii. 285, citing Purchas. 
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^with the symbolical worship of the sacred ser* 
pent. Like many other nations of the Ophite 
family, they kept live serpents as household 
gods in their private dwellings. An intelligent 
traveller,* to whom the literary republic is 
much indebted for his observations on the Mex- 
ican idolatry, informs us, that ''the rattle*snake 
was an object 'of veneration and worship among 
them:" and that ** representations of this rep- 
tile, and others of its species, are very commonly 
met with among the remains of their ancient 
idolatry." "The finest that is known to exist 
is to be seen in a deserted part of the cloister 
of the Dominican convent, opposite to the palace 
of the inquisition. It is coiled up in an irritated, 
erect position, with the jaws extended, and in 
the act of gorging an elegantly-dressed female, 
who appears in the mouth of this enormous rep- 
tile, crushed and lacerated." 

A cast of this terrific idol was brought over 
to England by Mr. Bullock, and fully corrobo- 
i^ates the reiterated assertions of the Spaniards 
who first invaded Mexico, that the people of 
that country worshipped an idol in the form of 
a serpent. Bernal Dias del Castillo^ who ac- 

* Mr. Bullock. 
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companied Cort^, was introduced by Monte- 
zuma into the interior of the. principal temple, 
the description of which he gives in the follow- 
ing manner : — '' When we had ascended to the 
8ummit of the temple, we observed on the 
platform, a$ we passed, the lai^e stones whereon 
were placed the victims who were to be sacri- 
ficed. Here was a great figure which repre- 
sented a DRAGON, and much blood spilt 

Cortez then addressed Montezuma^ and re- 
quested that he would do him the fiivour to 
show us his gods. Montezuma having first con- 
sulted the priests, led us into a tower where 
was a kind of saloon. Here were two altars, 
highly adorned with richly- wrought timbers on 
the roof; and over the altars, gigantic figures, 
y representing fat men. The one on the right 
hand was Huitzilopochtli, their war god, with 
ag^atfeoe^idtembleeyes. This figure w» 
entirely covered with gold and jewels, and his 
body bound mth golden serpents. Before the idol 
was a pan of incense, with three hearts of hu- 
man victims, which were burning, mixed with 

copal On the left was the other great figure, 

with a face like a bear. • He was the god of 

the infernal regions his body was covered 
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witli figures representing devils with tails of 

serpents In this place they had a drum 

of most enormous size, the head of which waa 

made of the skins of large serpents At a 

little distance from this temple stood a tower 

at the door stood frightful idols 

like serpents and devils ; and before them were 
tables and knives for sacrifice." 

For this extract I am indebted to a work of 
Mr. Bullock, which, under the unassuming form 
of a descriptive pamphlet, contains much that 
is instructive, both in references and original 
remarks. He tells us, that from the great ser- 
pent, above mentioned, smaller ones were mo- 
delled in stone, and probably kept by the Mexi- 
cans as Penates. One of these he brought over 
to England. Such miniature copies of their 
gods were frequently taken in Egypt,, and the 
custom prevails in other places — the Burmese 
universally follow it. 

Mr. Bullock brought over also from Mexico 
a cast of an idol^ which he calls '* the goddess 
of waf,*' and thus describes it : — 

*' This monstrous idol is, with its pedestal, 
twelve feet high, and four feet wide Its 
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form IS partly human^ and the rest composed of 
rattk'Sfiakes and the tiger. The head, enor- 
mously wide, seems that of two rattle-snakes 
united ; the fangs hanging out of the mouth, on 
which the still palpitating hearts of the unfor- 
tunate victims were rubbed as an act of the 
fnoit acceptabk oblation. The body is that 
of a deformed human frame, and the place 
of arms supplied by the heads of rattle-snakes, 
placed on square plinths, and united by fringed 
ornaments. Round the waist is a girdle, which 
was originally covered with gold ; and beneath 
this, reaching nearly to the ground, and partly 
covering its deformed cloven feet, a drapery 
entirely composed of wreathed rattlesnakes, 
which the natives call * a garment of serpents.' 

Between the feet, descending from the 

body, another wreathed serpent rests his head 
upon the ground." 

We learn from Acosta,* that the Mexicans 
sacrificed human victims to the god Virachoca; 
and that the head of the unhappy creature 
about to be sacrificed was held back in a wooden 
collar '* wrought in form of a snake'^ 

•382. 
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Peter Martyr * also mentions a large serpent- 
idol at Campeaeby, made of stones and bitumen, 
in the act of devouring a marble lion. 

But of all the works which may be consulted 
upon this subject, that of M. Aglio. on " Mexi- 
can Antiquities," is most deserving of notice. 
It contains fac-similes of nearly all the Azteck 
paintings known to be in Europe, together with 
lithographic representations of sculptures, and 
other monuments of this interesting people. 
These paintings and sculptures abound with 
evidences of Mexican Ophiolatreia, and prove 
that there was scarcely a Mexican deity who 
was not symbolized by a serpent or a dragon. 
Many deities appear holding serpents in their 
hands; and small figures of priests are repre- 
sented with a snake over each head. This reminds 
us, forcibly, of the priests of the Egyptian Isis, 
who are described in sculpture, with the sacred 
asp upon the head, and a cone in the left hand. 
And to confirm the original mutual connexion 
of all the serpent-worshippers throughout the 
world — the Mexican paintings, as well as the 
Egyptian and Persian hieroglyphics, describe 

•D^Ofbe Novo. 291. 
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i*H£ Ophite hierooram of the iDtertwined 
serpents^ in aluuMt all its Yariatioiis.* A very 
remarkable (me occurs in M. Allard's collection 
of sculptares ; in which the dragons^ forming it, 
have each a manfs head in his mouth ! The gods 
of Mexico are frequently pictured fighting with 
serpents and dragons; and gods» and some- 
times men, are represented in conversation with 
the same loathsome creatures. There is scarcely, 
indeedi a feature in the mystery of Ophiolatreia, 
which may not be recognized in the Mexican 
superstitions* 

We perceive, therefore, that in the kingdom 
of Mexico the serpent was sacred, and emblem- 
atic of more gods than one : an observation which 
may be extended to almost every other nation 
which adored the symbolical serpent. This is a 
remarkable and valuable fact ; and it discovers 
in Ophiolatreia another feature of its aboriginal 
character. For it proves the serpent to have 
been a symbol of intrinsic divinity, and not a 
mere representative of peculiar properties which 
belong to some gods, and not to others. 

* Aglio, vol. iii. Borgian Collection, plates 36, 38, &c — 
Vol. iv. pi. 13. Sculpture in the Colleetion of M. Latour 
Allard, Paris. 
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II. Peru.— The Peruvians are charged with 
the same superstition of serpent* worship as the 
Mexicans. ** They worshipped," says Vossius, 
' ^ the goddess Isis, and were accustomed to 
represent her with two serpents at her side/** 
Whether this image represented Isis, or some 
other deity^ it is certain that actual as well as 
symbolical Ophiolatreia prevailed in Peru. For, 
'' in the temple of Pachamana^ near Lima, tradi* 
tion states that the devil did speak visibly^ and 
gave answer by his oracles; and that some- 
times they did see a spotted snake. ^^ 

Of this kind was the '^ nachash" of the 
Hebrews, and the ''purple-backed snake" of 
the Greeks, both used in divination. The 
tradition of Pachamana forcibly reminds us of 
the story of the JBsculapian serpent of £pi- 
daurus, who on important occasions glided from 
his sanctuary^ and showed himself to his votaries. 
In the province of Topira in Peru, the Spaniards 
saw a temple, in front of which was a moat 
containing a vast image of '' a serpent of divers 
metals, with his tayle in his mouth. A man 
was sacrificed before it every year/'J 

* Voss. de Idol. I, iii.c. 13. t Acosta, c. 5. 

{ Purcha», part hr. p. IMO. 
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In another part of the work, from which the 
above information is derived, we read that '' the 
Peruvians worshipped snakes, and kept them pic- 
tured in their temples and houses.^** 

From these incidental notices, scattered up 
and down among the writings of the Spaniards, 
who rather accidentally alluded to, than design- 
edly investigated, the reHgion of the New World, 
we find that the worship of the sacred serpent 
had its votaries in almost every place where 
man had a domicile. 

With these cursory notices, we must take 

leave of Spanish America — more in astonish- 
ment that so much information, valuable to 
literature and Christian theology, has escaped 
the barbarism of the church of Rome^ than in^ 
disappointment that so little of authentic his- 
tory has been preserved for our instruction. 

English America being in a state of extreme 
rudeness when the first settlers occupied it; 
and these settlers being either illiterate them- 
selves, or engrossed by a religion so exclusively 
severe as to despise or abhor inquiry into any 
other; we have little or no account of the super- 
stitions of the native Indians upon which ^e 

* Purchas^ part ir. p. 1478. 
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can rely. I hkve seen, indeed^ a book» printed 
9bout that period, purporting to be an account 
of the religion of the Virginians; in which these 
people are represented as worshipping graven 
tins^es ; and, among the rest, that of a serpent 
upon a pillar. But the whole work is written 
ia a manner so extravagantly credulous, that I 
did Hot care to preserve even the memory of its , 
title-page. Besides, the rude state of the arts 
among these Indians could never have per* 
mitted them to arrive at such a perfection in 
sculpture as is there represented. The book 
is to be found in Sion College library. 

A more respectable authority, however, 
occurs in Purchas's Pilgrims, who, by the inci- 
dental mention of a trivial circumstance, would 
induce us to infer, that the worship of the ser- 
pent was not altogether unknown even in these 
inhospitable wilds. The chief priest among the 
Virginians was observed to wear on his head 
a sacerdotal ornament of '* snake skins tied toge-- 
ther by their tails'^ * 

Now this circumstance, though apparently 
trivial, is not to be overlooked ; for it brings to 
recollection an Egyptian custom which cer- 

* Purchas, part A, p. 1701. 

T 
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tainly prevailed among the votaries of the sacred 
serpent. The priests of Isis were» in particalar, 
notified by the figure of an asp upon their 
bonnets ; and we sometimes see a priest repre- 
sented in sculpture with a small serpent ispon his 
bare head. Again, serpents in the hair were a 
necessary part of the ornaments of a bacchanal. 
• Is it not, therefore, possible, that the head-dress 
of the chief priest, among the wild VirginiaDS; 
may have had a similar respect to the god of 
his adoration, or to the symbol of that deity ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

HEATHEN FABLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE FALL 

OF MAN. 

Having shown that the serfent^ ^sanem^ 
bkm of divinity^ as a charm ^ as an oracle, or as a 
GOD, entered into the worship of almost every 
considerable nation of the ancient world, I pro* 
ceed to consider what traditionary evidence to 
the seduction of our first parents, by the serpent, 
is afforded in the remains of their respective 
mythologies. 

In the progress of corrupt religion, whatever 
was originally a pure patriarchal tradition be- 
came gradually less pure, not only by the addi-» 
tion of circumstances entirely fabulous, but also 
by the admixture of other patriarchal traditions, 
so blended together, that every fable into which' 
they entered became still more obscure atid 
marvellous. The inquirer into truth is, there- 
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fore, frequently encumbered with the antece- 
dent necessity of separating fact from fact, 
before he can hope to extricate truth from 
error. The shades are so indistinctly thrown 
together^ that he must first seek to separate one 
patriarchal tradition from another, before he 
can pronounce, with; any degree of precision, 
where the light of revelation ends, and the 
darkness of mythology begins. 

But^ at the same time^ the candid and patient 
inquirer has the satisfaction to feel assured that 
scarcely any leading fable of heathen mytbologj 
is altogether the offspring of a poetical imagina- 
tion. ** Non res ipsas gestas finxenint poete, 
sed rebus gestis addiderunt quendam colorem/' 
is the shrewd observation of Lactantius ;* and 
the more we read^ the more convinced are we 
of its correctness. 

One of the most remarkable of these com- 
pound heathen febles is that of Tyfhon~. And 
this has been made subservient to several ex- 
planations, more or less satisfactory as the 
writer has approached, or receded firom, the 
only test of troth — ^the Scriptures. 

Bryant and Faber have determined that the 

* Oe feba r^lig- lib. i..^. 2: 
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fable of Tjrpholi bas reference to the deluge: 
there zxe, however, other characteristics which 
oug^t not to be overlooked. Of their valuable 
information I avail myself cheerfully, in sepa- 
rating one truth from the fable ; but another re- 
mains, of Heir more importance to the individual 
interests of mankind, and this also I will endea- 
vour to elucidate. 



L TYPHON. 

An Egyptian fable; chiefly preserved by Plutarch^ 
in his dissertation on Isis and Osiris; noticed 
also by Hyginus, fab. 152, and by Apollodorus, 
lib^ i. c. &. 

The fable of Typhon may, and undoubtedly 
bas been, embellished by the traditions of the 
deluge ; but for its origin we must look higher. 
All tradition cannot be supposed to have cen* 
tered in the deluge ; for it is not probable that 
the sons and daughters of Noah, who survived 
the flood, would have been silent about the 
stupendous events which preceded it. 

The creation of the world and of man ; his 
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happiness in pandise, and hia expalsion from 
it through sin ; the cause of this sm> and its 
consequences ; the serpent tempter and 
THE " REDEEMING angkl"* — ^would form natu- 
ral and interesting subjects for the paternal in- 
struction of these elders to their children, k 
it surprising, then, that their children should 
preserve as sacred those oral traditions, from 
the recital of which they had received both 
instruction and amusement; and the remem- 
brance of which, probably, formed part of their ^ 
religious service of praise and thanke^viD^r? 
Is it not rather probable that they would them- 
selves transmit them to their children's chil- 
dren ? And if, in the lapse of ages, a poetic 
imagination, or a desire to excite astonishment, 
should envelope these truths in the robe of 
fiction, can we wonder at the circumstance? 
We have much more reason for wonder tkt 
so little fiction, rather than so much, has ob- 
scured the truth. 

There are some circumstances interwoven 
with the attributes of Typhon, which would 
lead us to conjecture, that the first interference 

* Gen. xlviii. 16. 
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of this mon^ter^ in mundane afiairs, was his 
seduction of our first parents und£R the form 

OF A SERPENT. 

Typhon was the evil spirit of the Egyp- 
tians. ' Jablonski derives his name from the 
two Coptic words, Theu-ph-ou, *' spiritus-ma-* 
lus :" a derivation which corresponds with the 
remark of Plutarch: "The Egyptians , com- 
monly call Typhon Kajcov Aai/iova."* The his- 
tory of this daemon will be found to be parallel 
with that of Satan in Scripture. 

Hyginus informs us that Typhon was the son 
of Tartarus (Hell) and the Earth : that he made 
war against Jupiter for dominion, and^ being 
sti-uck by lightning, was thrown flaming to the 
earth, where Mount J^ltna was placed upon him. 
Tartarus ex TerrA procreavit Typhonem, im- 
mani magnitudine, specieque portentosa, cui 
centum capita draconum ex humeris enata erant. 
Hie Jcvem provocavit, si veUet secum de regno 
certare. Jovis fulmine ardenti pectus ejus per- 
cussit Cui cum flagraret, montem ^tnam, 
qui est in SiciM, super cum imposuit : qui ex 
eo adhuc ardere dicitur.— jBj^^mu^, fab. 152. 

"» De hide et Osiride, p. 380. 
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Pittdar tells us, Aat ** Typtkon, the hundred- 
headed enemy qf ike gods, lies in Tartarus.* 

The war in heaven, for dominum, is evidently 
aversion of the patriarchal tradition recorded by 
St. Jude, of which a vision Mras siibsequentlj 
revealed to St. John. ** There was war in hea- 
ven; Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon ; and the dragon fought, and hk 
angels, and prevailed not^ neither was their 
place fonnd any more. in heaven. And the 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan^ which deceiveth the 
whole world : he teas cast into the earth, and his 
angels were cast out with him.^ 

Under the same character, of a rebel agai»A 
ike gads, Typhon is celebrated in Grecian my- 
thology by the name of Typhoeus, J and in the 
Syrian by the name of Opbioneus. The latter 
is the same as the serpen trgod Ophidn or Obm 
(whose worship we have traced in the preced- 
ing ps^es. 

This remarkable tradition, of ^' a war in hea- 
ven,'* is. preserved also in the mythologies ol 
the Persians, Hindus, aud Celts. 



* Pythia, 1. f Rev. xii. 7, &c. J Hesiod. Theog 
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ThcT' terrestrial history of Typbon, which 
Plutarch records, is briefly this. Beiag en* 
vious of his brdthdr^ Osiris, he put him to 
-death, placed the dismembered body in a 
iChest, and set him adrift on the Nile. But 
after some time Osiris was either restored to 
life, or recovered by his wife, Isis, in a muti«- 
lated state; for the fable admits of either 
conclusiou. 

The principal features in this fable are, 

1st, The envy of Typhon. 

2dly, The murder of his brother in conse* 
quence. 

3dly, His brother's restoration to life by 
means of his wife. 

It is extremely probable that, in this short 
fable, three independent patriarchal ^truths, at 
least, have been mixed together: the murder 
of Abel through the jealousy of Cain ; the 
preservation of Noah in the ark ; and the fall 
and redemption of man. The first is suffi* 
ciently obvious ; the second has been adopted 
by those writers who look upon Typhon as a 
personification of the deluge ; and the third I 
will endeavour to establish by such proofs as have 
occurred to me in the ordinary course of reading. 
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I 

We are assured by the author of the Book of 
Wisdom, that "through envy of the devi 
came death into the world:"* and ourLori 
informs us, that the devil "was a murderer 
from the beginning." f This, of course, allades 
mcHre particularly to the spiritual murder of 
Adam ; but his loss of immortality, in conse- 
quence of following the suggestions of the 
devil, might very naturally form the foundatk 
of a fable, in which things spiritual would be 
accommodated to things temporal, in accord- 
ance with the genius and practice of mytfao- 
logy. All that we can therefore reasonab)/ 
expect, in tracing an agreement between history 
and fable, is a common came assigned by each 
to a fact which each professes to record ; and a 
few leading characteristics, relative to the tram^ 
action and the agents^ common to both the his- 
torical and mythological tradition. 

In the history, and in the fable, ** Envy'' wbs 
the cause of the spiritual or the carnal murder. 
The same being, who made " a war in heaven,'* 
and was *^cast down" from thence ** upon the 
earth," was the agent in each : and in either 
case he is represented in a dracontic form. The 

* Wisd. ii. 24. f John viii. 44. 
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devil decmved Ere under the figure of a ser- 
pent: such a figure was also attributed to 
Typhon^ at least in part ; and a partial resem* 
blance, such as this, is more satisfactory than 
a complete similitude. Typhon is a, monster 
-with a human head, and dracontic arms and 
legs* According to Apollodorus,* *' an hundred 
serpents' heads issued from his hands, and his kgs 
terminated in two enormous snakes J' Hyginus 
tells us, that '' an hundred serpents^ heads issued 
fr(m his shmtdersy The figure, therefore, was 
partly human, and partly dracontic; and in such ^ 
we should have expected that the genius of 
mythology would clothe the serpent-tempter. 
For the tradition of the serpent, speaking vnth a 
human voice, would very naturally adorn the 
serpent of the fable with a human body.^ 

The being, therefore, who deprived Adam 
and Osiris of life, was the evil spirit, and 
he was corporeally united with the serpent. 

It should not be concealed, however, that 
Jablonski does not think that the Egyptian 
Typhon was the same as the Greek Typhoeus^ 

^ Lib. i. c. 6. 8. 3. 
^ t Thus in a Mexican painting, in the Borgian Collection, 
there is a god with two heads ; one human, and the other a 
s€rp€nf$*-'^Aglio* Mex. Ant, vol. iii. 
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to whom the abore description ra^tter helongt. 
He' mys that Typhon was not a monster, haoii 
and draco&tic. There can be little doubt, bow* 
ever, but that the Grecian fable, and even name 
of Typhoeus, is borrowed from the Egyptian 
lableiand name of Typhon. For if Ty]^(m be 
derived, as Jablonski contends, from TAeu-ph^ 
Typko&u comes as near^ or nearer, to the. root 
I conceive the fact to be simply this : that the 
Egyptian fable has been divided into two by the 
Greeks, and that whatever attribute of Tjffhm 
is wanting in Typhoeus^ is to be found io 
Python. . 

The fall of Adam is again graphically de* 
scribed in the sculptured images of his coun- 
terpart Osiris, wlio is sometimes represented ^ 
in the midst of the volumes of a serpent, as we 
learn from Montfaiicoo. 

So far^ then, the history and the fable coin- 
cide. We can, however, pursue the parallel a 
little farther. The fall of Adam being pro- 
duced by the agency of the serpent, his reco- 
very was to be efifected by ''the womas's 
seed." This part of the truth is expressed in 
the fable by the restoration of Osiris to life 
through the instrumentality of his wife Isis, 
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and; the jranquishkig of Typhon by Abdr son 

Gnu84^ It is a singular part of the fable^ that 

Osiris^ when restored to life, was restored in a 

nmtiiated amdition ; which may be .an allusion, 

not obscure, to the 2»^i^^ao» of the redeemed 

man, compared with his pecfe^ticm before the 

falL The nature of the imperfection^ mentioiied 

in the fable> may have been suggested by a 

corrupt tradition of the first consequences of 

the fall, as stated in. Genesis iii. 7. Plutarch 

informs us^ that when Orus was contehding 

with Typhon, Thueris, the concubine of the 

latter^ went over to the former, but 0A9 pursued 

by a serpent, which was, however^ destroyed by 

the attendants of Orus. So that throughout the 

whole of this confused^ but remarkable legend; 

THE SERPENT secms to bc most singularly in^ 

volved, as allied to Typhon. 

Putting all these facts together^ I cannot but 
be persuaded that the original characters of the 
fable were historical persons^ and that these 
were no other than Adam and. Eve, repre- 
sented by Osiris and Isis; the serpent* 
TEMPTER, by Typhon ; and the victorious 
"woman's seed,'* by Okus. A conclusion 

* Herodot. ii.l 66. 
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which is corroborated by the remarkable fact, 
that Orus is considered by the Greek writen 
to have been the same as Apollo ;* and Apollo, 
it is well known, was the destroyer of the 
serpent Python, tvhich had persecuted his mother 
LaUma. Whether with Gale, therefore, we 
derive Orus from •)ik, (light); or with Ja- 
blonski, from the Coptic U-er, (the cause), 
the result will be the same ; a correspondence 
with a title or an attribute of the ^* womans 
seed/' as **a Light which Ughteth every mm 
that Cometh into the world f-^ or as ** the Ward, 
by whom all things were made, and without whm 
was not any thing made that was made.^^ % 

Orus, after his victory over Typhon, is said 
to have reigned ''happily," and was the last of 
\ the Egyptian dsemon kings ; ^ thus in every 
respect fulfilling the attributes of the Mbssiah, 
who, having bruised the serpent's head, shall 
reign for ever and ever, when *' all enemies are 
put under hifii feet." 

Further, it is to be observed, that Plutarch 
calls Typhon ** an enemy to Isis ;^' affirming that 

'^ Herodot. ii. 144. Plutarch, Diodorus, &c. 
-{- John i. 9. t ^0^^ '• 3* 

S Jablonski, Panth. JEg.h ii. p. 204. 
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he derived his name from the word rerv^wfuifo^ ; 
for, being puffed up through, ignorance and error, 
he destroys and annuls rov lepw Xoyon — the 
HOLY woBD — which she collects, and arranges, 
and teaches to those who are initiated into her 
worship, &c/'* What is this but a pagan ver- 
sion of the Scripture truth, that **tke serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty ; " f and that 
** he who taketh the word out of the hearts of men, 
lest they should believe and be saved," ^I is the 

DEVIL? 

Plutarch, with the vanity so conspicuous in 
Grecian writers of referring the origin of every 
thing to their native country, says, that Z»V, as 
well as Typhon, is a word of Greek derivation, 
from mifu — soio. The error is too preposterous 
to require a serious refutation — suffice it to say, 
that the Greek language, people, theology, and 
manners, were, for the most part, derived from 
Egyptian colonies. The derivation of Isis, ap- 
proved by Jablonski, is I-si, abundantia perma- 
nans; from a notion that Isis was the personi- 
fication of nature. This idea is suggested by 
the following inscription, copied by Plutarch 

« De laid, et Osirid. in principio. 

f 2 Cor. xi. 3. % Luke viii. 12. 

U 



V 
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from a temple of Isis at Sais : '* I am all that 
hath been, and is, and shall be ; and my veil no 
mortal hath ever removed.*^ 

But we may observe, that the Isis of Egypt 
is to be recognized in the Isi of Hindostan:* 
the name of her consort is Is a. May not these 
two names have been originally derived from 
19>H and rwj^y the names of Adam and Eve in the 
second chapter of Genesis ? The transposition 
of the words does not militate against the hy- 
pothesis — such permutations being allowed to 
mythology. These words are derived from the 
root rw*i signifying abstract existence f — an idea 
which is not repugnant to that of I-si, abundantia 
permanans. The transition of ideas from '' the 
mother of the human race," to the mother of 
the terrestrial globe — from the ** abundantia 
permanans" of the habitable worlds to the 
'* abundantia permanans " of the universe, is in 
accordance with the genius of mythology. 

When we are informed, therefore, by Faber, J 
and other learned men, that Osiris and Isis are 
the CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE^ Under the 
mystical character of husband and wife — *' The 

* Faber's Pagan Idol. i. 167. f Parkhurst. 

t Pag. Idol. i. 165. 
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Oreat Creator being sometimes esteemed, in 
mythology, the animating soul, and sometimes 
the husband of the universe; while the uni- 
verse^ on the other hand, is sometimes reck- 
oned the body and sometimes the wife of the 
Intelligent Being," — (one theory representing 
the union of spirit and matter, under the idea 
of soul and body ; and the other under the no- 
tion of conjugal unity) — we are not deprived of 
the hypothesis that Osiris and Is is were originally 
Adam and Eve. On the contrary, we may 
conjecture that the intimate imion^of Adam 
and Eve, and the mysterious creation of the 
latter from the former, might have suggested 
the notion of the father and mother of the Uni- 
verse in mystical union and separation. It is 
but the substitution of the father and mother of 
all things for the father and mother of all men. 

One of the epithets by which Isis was known 
in Egypt was Muth, which Plutarch (rightly, 
according to Jablonski,) interprets ''Mother.'' 
The word Muth, mi3, in Hebrew, signifies death ; 
and the coincidence is not a little remarkable, 
when we remember that it was Eve who intro- 
duced •' death'* into the world* 

The Phoenicians taught that Muth was a 

u 2 
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man ; the son of Saturn and Rhea (or Ops, tk 
serpent.) The words of Eusebius are these :- 
'' He consecrates his son Muth, whom he had 
by Rhea ; whom the Phcenicians called Death, 
or Pluto."* Death, the offspring of the 
SERPENT, is thus an epithet to designate the 
woman " by whom came death !" Can there 
be a closer affinity between truth and fable, or 
a more illustrative commentary of mythology 
upon Scripture ? It is true, that for this illus- 
tration we have had recourse to Phoenician and 
Egyptian fable ; but it should be remembered, 
that Thoth, the author of Egyptian learning, 
was likewise the founder of Phoenician theology. 
*'J/w/A," signifying in the Egyptian language 
" Mother," is probably the parent of our Eng- 
lish word expressing the same idea : and if 
ever there was a period in the primitive lan- 
guage,* in which the word Muth signified botl 
mother and death, how elegant is the combina- 
tion, and how expressive its simplicity ! '^ Mo- 
ther" is a sound which brings with it the 
remembrance of affectionate solicitude from the 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. i. 38. 

-t" In the Coptic language, the words which express ^'m<>- 
ther^*' and ** to die,** approach very near each other. 
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cradle to the grave ; but accustomed as we are 
to its connexion with the former, how little are 
we sensible of its relation to the latter! how 
little do we imagine that from her who gave us 
life we inherit death ! 

Having made the above observations, I do 
not pretend to be ignorant that Osiris and Isis 
were the names under which the personified 
deities of the sun and moon were worshipped 
in Egypt ; for I do not consider that this ad- 
mitted fact militates in any degree against my 
hypothesis. The sun was the great god of the 
heathen world, and the moon was considered 
as his wife. So that the sun and moon of 
Egyptian worship, were the creator in the 
mystical character of husband and wife, under 
which he was expressed by many symbols and 
names. The sun and the moon ; the male and 
female serpent ; Osiris and Isis ; — are in turn 
employed to denote the Intelligent Being, the 
Maker of all things, in conjugal unity ; and it 
does not follow, that because two of these terms 
happen sometimes to be united to express two 
others, which are expressive of a common ob- 
ject, that therefore they lose their original cha- 
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racter, which is thus momentarily merged. 
Osiris and Isis, then, do not forfeit their original 
representation of Adam and Eve, when combined 
to express the sun and moon, which, independ- 
ently, convey the same idea of the mystical 
Creator ; any more than the male and female 
Bcrpent, though typical of Osiris and Isis^ axd 
of the sun and moon, lose their original typifi- 
cation of the serpent in paradise, by being em- 
ployed to represent the abstract Deity. 

Osiris and Isis, then, are Adam and Eve; 
and, though in the fable which records tbeir 
history, other patriarchal truths may be con- 
founded, yet I think there can be no doubt of 
its involving likewise the events in paradise. I 
have brought forward a few points of singular 
coincidence, and learning and ingenuity may 
find more. For such is the nature of heathen 
mythology, that if, under the heap of fabulous 
rubbish, we can perceive the least sparkling of 
a gem of truth, we may confidently affirm that 
the gem is not accidental, but that the rubbish 
has been heaped upon it. 



U' 
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II. PYTHON. 

A Grecian fabk — noticed by Hyginus, Fab. 140, 
Ovid, Strabo, Pausanias, and Lucdn. 

** Python, TerrsB filius, I>raco ingens. Hie 
ante Apollim^n, ex oraculo in monte Parnasso 
responsa dare solitus erat. Huic ex Latoms 

partu interitus erat fato futurus Python i 

ubi . sensit Latonam ex Jove gravidam esse^ 

persequi c^it ut earn interficeret Latona 

oleam tenens parit ApoUinem et Dianam 

Apollo Pythonem sagittis interfecit." Hy^ 

ginuSf Fab. 140. 

In this fable we recognize some remarkable 
features corresponding with the Fall and Re-< 
demption of mankind : — the persecution of the 
tvoman by the serpent ; his predicted destruction 
by **the woman's seed;" the olive branch of 
peace held in the hand of the mother who'gaire 
birth to ** the Prince of Peace;" and, what is 
not the least significant portion of the legend, 
the heavenly extraction of the promised Avenger, 
uniting the divine nature of the Father with the 
human nature of the mother. 

In the history of Python, his antiquity is to 
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be observed. He was produced by the slime 
which was left upon the earth at the subsidio; 
of the deluge.* This was an origin naturally 
enough attributed to him by the poets ; for in 
heathen mythology the deluge was supposed to 
have been caused by the evil spirit, of whose 
dracontic form the legend of Python presened 
the memorial. ** Plutarch supposed that the 
serpent Python typified destruction; Adamaii- 
tius conceived that he represented a rmoj 
damoM to wham dragons and serpents perform tk 
part of ministering attendants. Pierius teaches 
us, that by the serpent the ancients symbolized 
destruction, misfortune, and terror ; and Diodorm 
Siculus asserts, that a serpent twisted in spird 
volumes was the hieroglyphic of evil." -f All thes^ 
symbolizations of Python intimate his conneiioD 
with the evil spirit. 

The whole story of Python and Apollo i 
surprisingly parallel with that of the serpent 
tempter and his conqueror, Christ. ** It was 
ordained," says Cleombrotus, (in Plutarch ^ 
def€(Au Orac. cited by Gesner, p. 92,) "thatte 

♦ Ovid, Met. i. 438. 

^ Faber, Pag. Idol. i. 441, who copies from Olaus Wor- 
mius de aureo cornu. 
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who would slay Python, must be, not merely 
banished from the temple ten years, but even 
depart from the world; whence he should return 
after nine revolutions of the great year, e^vpiated / 
BXid pur^fted: wherefore he should obtain the 
name of Phmbus — i. e.pure; and obtain pos- 
session of the oracle at Delphi." 

Here is intimated^ in terms not very obscure, 
the death of " the woman's seed," who should , 
** bruise the serpent's head ;" his perfect righte- 
ousness; and his second advent, as the Lord of 
the universal temple. 

2. The Dragon of the Hesperides. — jfify- 
ginuSy Fab. 30. — Apollodorus — Ovid Met. — He- 
siod, Sfc. 

' That the events in paradise must have left a 
deep and indelible impression of their reality 
upon the minds of mankind, is apparent from 
the ntmiber and mutual independence of the fables 
into which they enter. The dragon which kept 
the garden of the Hesperides forms another 
legend allusive to the paradisiacal serpent; but 
it relates more particularly to the victory of the 
Redeemer. The garden of the Hesperides, 
and its forbidden fruit, have long been con- 
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sidered as the mythological memorials of the 
garden and the fruit of Eden : the dragon, as 
the representative of the serpent-tempter ; and 
Hercnles, as the triumphant " woman's seed/ 
But the perverseness of paganism haring, in 
this instance^ converted the woman into a god* 
dess, converted likcMrise the seducing serpe&t 
into a guardian minister. Still, however, there 
are traces, sufficiently strong, of the affinitT 
which the fable bears to the truth. The dragon 
the offspring of Typhon* was slain by Hercules, 
the son of Jupiter and Alcmena ; that is, bja 
hero unUing in his person the divine and hum 
natures. Being a servant of Juno, the slas 
dragon was translated into a constellation:: 
the northern hemisphere, where he appeaiSi - 
astronomical mythology, between the greater 
and lesser bear. Hercules is depicted uponti: 
sphere as pressing the dragon's head with hit i^; 
fool — '* Sinistro autem toto caput draconis oppi> 
mere conatur " f — while the mouth of the drar: 
is represented in the act of '' bruising his hedS 
Another version of the feble is, that d^ 
dragon, in the war of the giants against **: 

« HygiD. Falx 30. f Hygin. Poet Astioa. 4M 
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gods, was opposed to Minerva, who " hurled 
hiiHy contorted as be was, to the skies, and fixed 
him to the axis of the heavens.'** 

It is obvious, that in these two versionia of 

the legend, the two great events in the history 

of Satan^ — his destruction by the woman's seed, 

::and his overthrow by the archangel — are de- 

fscribed. A proof that this celestial dragon was 

■a representation of the serpent Satan, may be 

[seen in Job xxvi. 13, as illustrated by the 

rSeptuagint. Speaking of the omnipotence of 

^God, the prophet says, " By his spirit he hath 

garnished the heavens: his hand hath formed 

THE CROOKED s£RP£KT :" whlch cxprcssion is 

.thus most remarkably paraphrased by the Sep- 

.tuagint. ^^ By his hand he has slain the apos- 

./rATE SERPENT." t 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but that 

the seventy-two translators of the Hebrew Scrip- 

.tures identified the dragon of the fable with the 

.evil spirit who " kept not his first estate." 

That Hercules was a personification of the 

. Messiah, has been shown by several writers ; 

j. ' 

^ but I do not recollect to have seen it observed, 
-' ... 

that his history is most surprisingly interwoven 

* Hygin. Poet. Astron. 362. f *' Apaicoyra airoorTaTTjv.** 
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with stories of serpents vanquished by his arm, at ^ 
different periods of his life. His first act in 
childhood was to strangle two serpents in the 
cradle. His second labour was the destruction 
of the Lernsean Hydra, and the clearing of the 
neighbourhood of Argos from serpents. And 
his consummating glory, the conquest of the 
dragon which guarded the golden fruit in the 
garden of the Hesperides. In his combat with 
Geryon, he slew a dragon ; and in the wars of 
the giants against Jupiter, a monster, whose 
human body terminated in serpent-legs :* while, 
to denote his connexion with the mystic serpent, 
he bore upon his shield the Ophite hierogram 

of THE SERPENT AND CIRCLE.f 

All these coincidences can hardly have arisen 
from the unmeaning imagination of mythologists. 
The appearance of Satan in a dracondc form is 
clearly recognized in the fable of the dragon of 
the Hesperides; and his dialogue with the 
woman seems to be remembered in the tradi- 
tionary property attributed to this dragon— 

c^piiro & ^iavaiq iravroiaiQ — SO SayS ApoUodorus :| 

— *^He used all kinds of voices ;" — of which, in 

* Montfaucon^ i. plate 64. f Stukeley, Abury, 69. 

X Lib. ii. s. 2, 
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accordance with the genius of mythology, we 
may suppose that the human voice was one. 

To the same events there is an allusion in 
Plato,* who, discoursing of the primitive con- 
dition of mankind, informs us, that at that time 
'' they lived naked, in a state of happiness, and had 
an abundance of fruits, which were produced 
without the labour of agriculture ; and that men 
and beasts could then converse together. ''But 
these things," he says, *' we must pass over 
until there appear some one meet to interpret 
them to us.'' Here is evidently a fragment of an 
original tradition of Adam in Paradise, in a state 
of happy innocence ; and not an obscure recol- 
lection of the conversation of Eve with the 
serpent. For the philosopher confesses that 
the tradition involves a mystery ; and intimates 
that there must come some highly-gifled person 
into the worlds to elucidate it. 

It is not then too much to assume, that in 

this relic of tradition are involved and confused — 

the state of man in paradise ; his fall through the 

serpent; and his future and final redemption. 

3. The conversation of Eve with the serpent, 

♦ Polit. fol. 272. Edit. Steph. 
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and the opening of her eyes in consequence, 
may be detected under the fables of ^' Melam- 
pus^" and ''Helenus and Cassandra;'' who were 
all supposed to have had an insight into futurity, 
by means of serpents. Melampus having pre- 
served two snakes from destruction^ was one 
day asleep beneath an oak^ when the reptiles 
crept up and licked his ears. When he awoke 
from sleep, be found himself able to understand 
the chirping of birds ; and discovered, more- 
over, that he was gifted with prophecy. 

Helenus and Cassandra were asleep in the 
temple of Apollo,* when they acquired the 
power of prophecy — " the passages of their 
senses being cleansed by the tongues of ser- 
pents." The same says the scholiast on £u- 
ripid. Hecuba, that '' serpents approaching and 
licking their ears, made them so sharp of hear- 
ing, that they alone, of all men, could under- 
stand the counsels of the gods, and became 
very excellent prophets."! To these we may 
add the case of Platus, mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes, p. 76. Two serpents licking the eyelids 

* Horner^ Iliad, H. Scholiast, 
t Bochart. Hieioz. lib. i. fol. 21 . 
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of this personage^ who was blind, restored him 
to eyesight, and made his eyes ''more than ^^ 
humanly acute/' * 

Those who eat serpents' Jksh were also sup- 
posed to acquire the gift of understanding the 
languages of the brute creation — consult Phi* 
lostratus de viti ApoUonii, lib. iii. c. 3»— wherein 
he says, that the Paracee, a people of India, are 
said to have '' understood the thoughts and lan- 
guages of animals, by eating the heart and liver ^^ 
of serpents." The same author (lib. i. c. 14) 
says the same of the Arabians. 

4. The story of Ceres and Proserpine is evi- 
dently a corruption of the events in paradise. 
Proserpine is deceived by Jupiter in the form of j^ 
a dragon, or great serpent; but the prurient 
imagination of the Greek mythologists gave a 
colour to the tale suited to their licentious su- ^ 
perstition. Subsequently, Pluto, the god of hell, 
becomes enamoured of Proserpine^ and carries 
her off with him to Tartarus. Her mother Ceres 
obtains permission to see her^ and is carried 
thither in a car drawn by serpents. For **,/w- 
piter,'' in the first instance, substitute **Piuto,'' 
and the story will be scarcely fabulous. The 

^ Spanbeim, 212. 
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ruler of hell will then appear as first seducing 
the woman under the form of a serpent ; and 
then carrying her away to hell. The fall of 
Eve, and the consequence of that fall — eternal 
death— might vet'y easily be converted into such 
a fable. The connexion of the serpent with all 
that goes to Tartarus, is not a little remarkable. 
Serpents drew Ceres, and the bite of a serpaii 
sent Eurydice to hell ; while Mercury escorts 
every soul to the realms of PJuto, with the «r- 
perUine caduceus in his hand. The transforma- 
tion of heathen deities into serpents, for tiis 
purpose of deceiving women, is of constant oc- 
currence in mythology, and alludes to the 
deception of Eve by a spiritual bkikg, who 
assumed for that purpose the dracontic form. 

5. Though mythology has preserved idgr 
memorials of the seduction of Eve than tiimtot 
Adam ; yet the fall of Adam is not without b 
w^itness in heathen fable. Such a witness is 
the story of the deception of Saturk by kis 
wife Ops. Saturn was deceived by Ops^ viu 
gave him a stone to eat instead of his chiUroL 
as Adam was deceived by his wife, who indnoed 
him to eat the forbidden fruit. The GharadEr 
of Saturn involves many particulars, botk ar 
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Adam and of Noah; so that in *' the father' of 
the golden age "• we recognize at once the first 
and second father of mankind. This confusion 
of times and characters is frequent in mythology, 
for want of an authentic history of the period 
ivhich intervened between the Fall and the De- 
luge. It is the natural result of tradition supplying 
the place of written documents^ when the dis- 
criminating power of the true religion is with- 
drawn or rejected. In the fable before us« 
there is a singular confusion between the woman 
^,ud the serpent, such as could not have occurred 
but by corrupting the truth : and on that ac- 
count we may consider it as one of the most 
valuable records of heathen mythology. The 
name of the wife and deceiver of Saturn is 
Rhea; or Ops — that is, Oph, the serpent- 
god of antiquity. The deception is therefore 
remembered, and the agents in the transaction ; 
but true religion having withdrawn her discri- 
minating light, the truth is discerned only *^ as 
through a glass, darkly :" and in the dimness^ 
the serpent being confounded with the woman, 
invests her at once with his name and his 
power. Saturn is deceived by a serpent-wife. 
In the name of the stone, also, which was de- 

X 
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voured by the deceived husband^ is preserved a 
memorial of the real author of the Fall. TUs 
stone is called Abadir, the signification ot 

which is, ** S£RP£NS-D0MIKU8*80L/' 

The ABADiR-stone was regarded as the sym- 
bol of the solar deity, whose most favoarite 
emblem was the serpent; and as such as- 
sumed a conical figure to represent a sun's 
ray. The historical facts are sufficiently con- 
fused to create an agreeable fable ; and the 
fable retains sufficient marks of its origin to 
show that it is a corruption of historical fiicts. 

III. AHRIMAN. 

A Persian tradition, preserved in the ZendaveAa^ 
from which Faher derives the following account. 

1. ''After the world had been created in the 
course at Jive successive periods, man himself 
is said to have been formed during a mxtk 
The first of the human species was com- 
pounded of a man and a bull : and this mixed 
being was the commencement of all geneia- 
tions. For some time after his production was a 
season ^f great innocence and happiniBss ; and the 
man-bull himself resided in. an elevated regioQ 
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the deity had assigDed to him. At last 
an EVIL oNEy denominated Ahriman, cor^' 
rupted the world. After having dared to visit 
heaven, he descended to the earth, and assumed }/ 
the form of a serpent. The man-bull was poi- 
soned by his venom, and died in consequence 
of it. Meanwhile Ahriman threw the whole 
universe into confusion ; for that enemy of 
good mingled himself with every things ap- 
peared everywhere, and sought to do mischief 
both above and below. His machinations pro- 
duced a general corruption ; and so deeply was 
the earth and every element tainted by his 
malignity, that the purifying ablution of a 
GENERAL DELUGE bccamc ueccssary to wash 
out the inveterate stain of evil." * 

In this legend we have, in fact, but owe fa- 
bulous circumstance — the compound character 
of the first man: all the rest is a correct 
picture of the Fall, and of its consequence — 
corruption through Satanic agency; until the 
waters of the deluge checked the progress, but 
left untouched the seat, of evil, which could 
only be ** washed white" in the blood of '' the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." 

* Fsber. Hor. Mos. i. 72. 

X 2 
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2. The '' war in heaven" is also remembered 
in Persian mythology, and appears^ as in the 
fables of all other Gentiles, in the celestial 
signs. *' The Polar Dragon" they denominated^ 
(according to Dr. Hyde), Azacha. — "Ser- 
pentem qui homines et bestias devorat." * The 
contention of the Archangel with Satan is 
probably shadowed out in the hierogram of the 
two serpents, representing the good and evil 
genius contending for the mundane egg^tbe 
symbol of the universe. The constellatioa 
setyentarius^ to which Ahriman was exalted 
under the name of Azacha, is described in the 
hand of a human figure called Ophiuchus, 
which is the same as the Ophioneus of Syrian 
mythology, the rebel against the gods. 



IV. THE ARABIAN TRADITION. 

Respecting the seduction of our first parents, 
by the serpent^ the Arabians have a tradition to 
the following effect : ^' That the devil, offering 
to get into Paradise to tempt Adam, was not 
admitted by the guard ; whereupon he begged 
of all the animals, one after another, to carry 

'^ Maurice, Hist, of Hind. L 315. 
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him, that be might speak to Adam and his 
w^ife ; but they all refused, except the serpent^ 
who took him between two of his teeth, and so 
introduced him." * 

Hence probably was borrowed the rabbi- 
nical conceit, that f'when Sammael (i.e. the 
devil) wished to deceive Eve, he entered Para-* 
dise riding upon a serpent, who was at that 
time shaped something like a camel/^f 



V. CREESHNA. 

A tradition of the Brahmins of Hindustan. 

The two sculptures of Greeshna suffering, 
and Creeshna triumphant, of which beau* 
tiful engravings are given by Maurice,;}: are 
evident records of the fall and redemption of 
man. In the former, the god (a beautiful 
youthful figure,) is represented enfolded by an 
enormous serpent, who bites his heel; in the 
latter, the god is represented as trampling upon 
the serpenfs head. 

The story of Creeshna is very similar to that of 

^ Sale's Koran, ch. ii. note. 

t Maimonides, More Nevoch. 281. 

X Hist. Hind. rol. ii. 
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Hercules in Grecian mythology, the serpent 
forming a prominent feature in both. He cod* 
quers a dragon, into which the Assoor Agbe 
had transformed himself to swallow him up.* 
He defeats also Kalli Naga, (the black or ml 
spirit with a thousand heads,) who, placing him- 
self in the bed of the river Jumna, poisoned 
the stream, so that all the companions of 
Creeshna, and his cattle, who tasted of it, 
perished. He overcame Kalli Naga without arm, 
and in the form of a child. The serpent twisted 
himself about the body of Creeshna, but the 
god tore off his heads, one after the other, and 
trampled them under his feet. Before he had 
completely destroyed Kalli Naga^ the wife and 
children of the monster (serpents also,) came 
and besought him to release their relative. 
Creeshna took pity on them, and, releasing 
Kalli Naga, said to him, '^Begone quickly tnli 
the abyss ; this place is not proper for thee. ' 
Since I have engaged with thee, thy name shall 
remain through all the period of time : and de* 
vatars and men shall henceforth remember ticc 
without dismay.*' So the serpent, with his wife 
and children, went into the abyss, and the water 

* Maurice, Hiit. Hind. ii. 272. 
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ivhich had been infected by his poison became pure 
and wholesome.*^ * 

At another period of his history we discover 
Creeshna destroying the dsBmon Sahchanaga, 
the serpent-king of Egypt, and his army of 
snakes.-^ Creeshna was vulnerable only in the 
sole of his foot.\ Similarly the Homeric 
Achilles was vulnerable only in the heel. 
The idea was probably borrowed from the tra- 
dition of "the woman's seed/' whose •* heel 
should be bruised" by the serpent Satan. 

The singular agreement of the history of 
Creeshna with that of Christ, has driven 
sceptics to the conclusion^ that the whole fable 
of the former was ^afted upon Hind6 mytho- 
logy by the votaries of the latter, who first em- 
braced Christianity in India* The only plau- 
sible ground for such a conclusion is the simi- 
larity of sound between ''Creeshna*' and 
'' Christ/* But they, who argue upon this 
accidental resemblance, forget that the word 
** Christ*' is purely Greek, and that the 
Apostles, being Jem^ were not likely to talk of 
the Messiah by his Grecian appellation in a 

"^ Maurice, Hist. Hind. ii. 276. 

t Ibid, ii. 89. 140. \ Ibid, iii. 88. 
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country of Hindils. It was much more likdy 
that they would have preached Jesus, that 
word being one in their native language : and 
yet the word Jesus is not interwoven with ' 
Hindii mythology* 



VI. THE CELTIC FABLES. 

la the Celtic mythology the assumption of 
the serpentine form by the devil is poetically 
described by representing the great serpent 
as an emanation from the evil spirit Loke. 

In the rebellion of Loke against the universal 
father^ the serpent being overcome was thrown 
down into the ocean, where he encompasses the 
whole eiarth with his folds. . 

The evil principle of the Scandinavians is 
called in the Edda — **the calumniator of 
THE gods; the orand contriver of de- 
ceits AND frauds; the reproach of' 
GODS and men." '* He is beautiful in figure, 
but his mind is evil, and his inclinations incon- 
stant. Three monsters emanate from this evil 
being: the wolf Fenris, the serpent, Mid- 
gard, and Hela, or Death. All three are 
enemies to the gods, who, after various strug- 
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gles, have chained the wolf till the last day^ 
when he shall break loose and devour the sun. 
The serpent has been cast into the sea, where 
he shall remain until he is conquered hy the god 
Thor : and Heh shall be banished into the lower 
regions^ * 

This intimate connexion, between the evil 
SPIRIT, TH£ SERPENT, and DEATH, immodi** 
ately suggests the conclusion, that the whole 
legend is but the original patriarchal tradition 
fabulized. 

" Thor was esteemed a middle divinity — 
A mediator between God and man. He 
is said to have bruised the head of the great ser* 
pent with his mace. It was further believed of 
him, that in his final engagement with the same 
serpent he would beat him to the earth and 
slay him ; but that the victory would be ob- 
tained at the expense of his own life, for that he 
himself would be suffocated by the floods of 
poison vomited out of the mouthof the. noxious 
reptile.'' f 



* Mallet, Northern Antiq. i. 100. — Bishop Ptrcy^s trans- 
lation. 

t Faber. Pag. Idol. i. 442, citing the Edda ; and H©r. 
Mos. i. 77. 
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The luperstition of ^' the aerpeht Id the sea' 
was known to the Chinese, as we obseired in 
the chapter on the Serpent-worship of China. 
But it was, doubtless, at one time, a very gene* 
rai superstition among the heathens^ for we find 
it mentioned by Isaiah, chap, xxvii. 1 — " In 
that day the Lord, with his sore and great and 
strong sword shall punish Leviathan, the pierc- 
ing serpent, even Leviathan that crooked s£r- 
PEKT : and he shall slay the dragon that is 

IN THE sea/'* 

The prophet here represents, as I conceive, 
the triumph of the Messiah over Satan, who is 
pre*eminently the serpekt ; and who, through 
the blindness of idolatry, had been elevated 
into a constellation ; or, through the influence 
of tradition corruptly remembered, had been 
clothed with the attributes of the author of the 

* The translation of Bishop Lowth is somewhat different ; 
bat the variation is immaterial. 

** Id that day shall Jdiovah puni^ with his sword. 
His well-tempered, and %t%9X, and strong sword. 
Leviathan the rigid serpent, 
And Leviathan the winding serpent : 
And shall slay the numster that is in the sea." 
The word here rendered ^monster'' is |0n, which may 
mean a crocodile, or whale, or a sea serpenU I follow the 
Septuagint. 
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deluge. The Eastern nations, more particu-» 
larly, adored him under the former; the Nor* 
thern under the latter character. The pro* 
phecy of Isaiah may denote the triumph of the 
Messiah over both, in the conversion of these 
people to the knowledge of his gospel. 

It is worthy of observation, that in Scandi* 

navia the serpent rarely (I believe never) arrives 

at such a size as to become a formidable enemy 

to an unarmed man. Why, then, should he be 

represented as symbolical of the great enemy 

of God and man? In the absence of every 

other reasonable hypothesis to account for this 

phenomenon, we must attribute the connexion 

of the Celtic serpent with the evil spirit, and 

the notion of his natural hostility to the human 

race to the original tradition, preserved and 

handed down by the patriarchs after the flood*, 

and conveyed by their descendants to the re* 

mOtest corner of the globe. 



VIL 

Hence the superstition in Mexico and 
Peru^ where the serpent was adored with the 
most revolting worship, and where even the 
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memory of the fall of man by the iustrumen- 
tality of the serpent was preserved. 

Baron Humboldt, in his " Researches concern- 
ing the Antiquities of America^'^ gives an engrav- 
ing of a very interesting hieroglyphic painting 
of the Aztecks (the original possessors of 
Mexico), which is preserved in the Vatican: 
and which, if genuine, is decisive of the long 
disputed question, ^'whether or not the Mexi- 
cans retained any tradition of the fall of man." 

In this painting is described a female in con- 
versation with a serpent, who is erect. This 
female, we are assured, is called, by the Mexi- 
cans^ ** woman ofourjksh^^ and is considered as 

''THE MOTHER OF THE HUMAN RACE." She 

is always represented with a great serpent.^ 
^^ The serpent represented in the company of 
* the mother of men' is the genius of evil; 
and is also described as ' crushed,' and some- 
times cut to pieces, by the great spirit 
Teotl.''t 

In two of the paintings, preserved by M. 
Aglio, j: is seen a figure destroying a great serpent 
by smiting him on the head with a sword. In 

* Humboldt, Res. vol. i. p. 195. t Ibid, 228. 

X Mex. Ant. vol. ii. 
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one of these pictures the figure is human, ia the 
other a god. 

A similar, but still more expressive, painting 
occurs in plate 74 of the Borgian Collection,* 
in which we distinguish a deity in human fotm 
contending with a dragon. The god is victori* 
ous, and in the act of thrusting a sword into 
the dragofis head, while, singular to relate, the 
dragon has iUten off hU foot at the heel ! ^ vf 

The serpent, or dragon, are also frequently 
seen, either as symbolical of the months, or of 
the signs of the zodiac. In one corner of two of 
these paintings, in vol. ii. is a dragon sivalknving 
a man. There are also representations of go^ 
encirckd in the folds of a serpent ; and, indeed, 
so many and so various are these dracontic 
emblems^ that the most casual observer would 
discover, at a glance, that serpents and dragons 
were grand symbols of the Mexican gods, and 
in some mysterious manner connected with the 
history of man. 

Respecting the origin of these hieroglyphic 
pictures there has been some discussion in the 
literary world, and many men of eminence have 
expressed their conviction that they were mostly 

* Mex, Ant vol. iii. 
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painted afttr the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
country, and were intended to be descriptive (tf 
the religion which the Christians taught, rather 
than of that which the Mexicans already held. 
Regarding the question theoretieaUy^ there 
seems to be some ground for the conclusioD: 
but the recent exhibition of Mr. Bullock's col- 
lection of Mexican antiquities has practicaibj 
settled the dispute. The stupendous idol, of 

THE SERPENT DEVOURING A FEHALE, COUld 

not have been sculptured after the overthrow of 
the empire by Gortez ; but is probably one of 
the idols which Bernal Dias del Castillo ob- 
served in the great temple. This agreement of 
sculpture and painting, among an unlettered 
people, may be deemed a testimony equivalent 
to written history. 

There is, however, written history to show 
that ''the Peruvians worshipped snakes, and 
kept them pictured in their houses and 
temples." * It is probable, therefore, that the 
Mexicans did the same. Besides^ we are 
informed by Robertson,! that Zummaragua^ 
the JirH bishop of Mexico, destroyed every 

* Purchas, Pilgrims, pt. iv. p. 1478. 
t America, vol. iii. p. 5. 
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Mexican painting be could discover, because 
he regarded them as fuel to keep alive the ^ 
superstitions of the people. It is not very 
probable, therefore, that any future Spanish 
priests would be permitted to deck out Chris-r 
tian doctrines in the garb of the ancient ido^* 
latry. Until proof can be adduced that such a 
practice prevailed, we are authorized to believe 
that the traditions of the old world were not 
forgotten in the new. 

The spiritual destruction of the woman by 
the serpent in Paradise is the great truth pre- 
served in the memorial of the sculpture ; while 
her previous conversation with him is depicted 
in the painting. The *' crushing'' of the serpent 
by Teotl is the victory of " the woman's seed;" 
and the blood of human victims, shed before 1/ 
the dracontic and serpentine idols in the great 
temple, is commemorative of ''the blood'' 
which ** overcame* the serpent," and redeemed 
mankind. 

7%e conversation of Eve with the serpent seems 
to have made more impression upon the me- 
mory of man than almost any other event in 

* '' They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb.*' — 
Rer. xii. 11. 
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primeval history. It is remembered in tbe 
mythologies of Bgypt, Greece, Syria, Hindils- 
tan^ N'ortbern Europe, and North and South 
America, as well as in Mexico. And it is one 
of the very few rays of truth discoverable in the 
darkness of the N£w Zealander's mind; for 
'^ these people have a tradition, that the s£b- 

PENT ONCE SPOKE WITH A HUMAN VOICeT* 



* Faber, Pag. Idol, u 274, citing Maraden ia the Chr. 
Oba. Nov. 1810, p. 724. 
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taking possession of a temple which had bee 
originally dedicated to the serpent alone. 

The same god^ Apollo, was sometimes calle: 
Ophel, which is nearly the same name, drop 
ping only the syllable On, which sig-nifies tb 
sun ; for by this time the word El had arriFft 
at the same signification. El means god, froc 
the Hebrew ^»; and when the sun came tok 
deified, he was naturally called Ejl, whena 
the Greeks obtained the word *'HXfoc, to denot 
** the sun.** 

Apollo, then, being the serpent-solai 
DEITY, his temples will be those in -which w? 
must look for the temples of the serpent; fc 
though in a few instances we may find the se: 
pent adored alone, yet in no place but Whidal 
shall we find a 'serpent-temple, in which tfe 
rites of the sun were not also celebrated. 

1 . Upon the introduction of images to express 
objects of worship, the solar deity was not wd- 
frequently represented by conical stones in aa 
upright position. These were called by the 
Greeks /SacrvXca — derived probably from tk 
Hebrew ^K-na, **the house^'' or ** dwelling-pirn 
of God.''' The earliest mention of such a stone 
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occurs in Gen. xxviii. where Jacob erects one 
as a pillar, in remembrance of his celebrated 
dream, and, consecrating it to God^ calls the 
name of the place BetheL In process of time the 
stone itself was called Bethel, and similar pillars 
were hence named /SairvXca^ and supposed to be 
animated with the presence of the deity.* The 
Ophites called them Abadir;\ from the name of 
the serpent-solar god : and they were conical, 
as representing a ray of the sun. 

These conical pillars gave the first notion of 
an obelisk, which is a similar monument on a 
larger scale. The word obelisk, according to 
Bryant, is derived from Ob£l, the name of the 
god to whom they were dedicated. This was 
hellenized into o/ScXierKoc. Ob£l was the Apollo 
of Syria; and, probably, HfLioGASALus was 
the same deity ; for this god was represented 
by a black stone of conical form, which. was 
said to have dropped from heaven, and was ^ 
revered as an image of the sun, at Emesa. 

In the Caaba of Mecca there is also a black 
stone, said to have fallen from heaven. The 

* See Bochart. Geog. Sacr. 1. i. p. 38; also Maurice, Ind. 
Antiq, ii. 347. 
f Bryant, Anal. i. 60, and ii. 201. 
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Mahometans generally hold it in great reners 
tion.* This was, probably, of the same kin.. 
as the Heliogabalus of Emesa — a probability} 
which is strengthened by the name of the tem 
pie — Caaba : for this word may be a corruptioE 
of Ca^ab^ir, which means " the temple of A^jvl, 
the solar serpent.f 

Ptramids were obelisks of the most mag" 
^ nifioent order; but it is supposed by Bryant 
that the obelisk originally represented the deity 
of whom the pyramid, in times of improvd 
architecture, was the temple. As the obelisk 
was an improvement upon the original Baitulia. 
it preserved the pointed form of these sacred 
stones in its apex — every obelisk terminating ic 
a small pyramidal figure, which, like the Baitu 
lia^ was intended as a representation of a suxii 
ray. The word pyramid itself means *' a ray oj 
the sun/* "^ from the Coptic Pi-ra^mu-e. 

''According to Herodotus," remarks Bryant^j 
^' the great pyramid was built by Cheops; 
whom others called Chaops. But Chaops is a 

* Sale's Trelim. Disc, to the Koran, p. 156. 

f See Ch. iii. s. 2, ** Ophiolatreia in Samothrace/' 

X Jablonski Panth. Mgyp. Prolegom. 82* 

S Anal. i. 130. 
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similar compovmd ; being made up of the terms 
Cha^ops, and signifies dmnw Opis serpentis. It 
was the name of the pyramid which was erected 
to the sun, the Ophite deity of Egypt^ worship- 
ped under the symbol of a serpent. The pym^ 
midal form was, therefore* one of those undv 
which the temples of the solar-serpent were 
built. These are found chiefly in Egypt; but 
they are also numerous in Hindiistan, taking 
that word in its most extended meaning ; and 
also in Mexico. They may be traced, indeed, 
in almost every part of the world, not e;Kcepting 
our own country. Here they assumed the figure 
of conical mounds ; our British ancestor^ not 
having arrived at the knowledge of masonry 
requisite to con3truct a stone pyramid. The most 
remarkable structure of this kind in England, is 
SiLBURir-uiLi., connected with the serpentine 
temple of Abury in Wiltshire, of which I shall 
presently give a description from the celebrated 
AYork of Dr. Stukeley. 

2. Another form under which temples have 
been ereeted to the same deity is the circular, 
such as that of the magnificent Stonehenge. 
Of this kind was the temple of Apollo in Epirus, 
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in which live serpents were kept.* These tem- 
ples appear to have been composed originally of 
a number of Baitulia, so arranged as to describe 
thejigure of the smis disk. For the older teoiples 
of this construction have none of those imposts 
which characterize Stonehenge, but consist en- 
tirely of uprights — e. g. the circular parts of the 
great temple at Abury. These uprights were 
somewhat of a pyramidal figure^ tapering a littk 
upward, as may be evidently seen even in Stone- 
henge, and were, therefore, probably^ as I have 
conjectured) the ancient Baitulia or Abadir, 
There was an Abadir in the centre of the south- 
ern temple in the great circle at Abury. 

The Tyrian coins frequently exhibited a ser- 
pent between two erect stones of this kind, which 
were called by the Greeks Petra ambrosia ; a 
term for which Bryant has suggested a most 
satisfactory derivation. "By * amber, ^ among 
the Egyptians, was meant any thing sacred. 
Stonehenge is composed of these ^ amber' 
stones : and hence the next town^is called Am- 
brosburj/;f not from a Roman Ambrosius, for 

* iBUan. Var. Hist. See '* Ophiolatreia' id Europe/' 
c* iii* s. 2. JE^rui, . 
t Now AmeAury, 
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no such person ever existed; but from the am^ 
brosia petra, in whose vicinity it stands."* 

From the word *^ amber,'' is, perhaps, also 
derived the expression of ** ember days," in the 
ritual of our church, which has been so unsatis- 
factorily referred to the word n/*ipat— as if these 
were the only n/a^ai in the Christian cycle. 

3. A third description of temples consecrated 
to the service of the Ophite god remains to be 
considered : and these were not only the most 
rare, the most characteristic^ and the most 
magnificent ; but, probably, the most sacred of 
them all. These were erected in the form of) 
the ophite hierogram, the serpent passing through \ 
a circle. They were composed, like the circular 
temples, of a number of Baitulia, or amber 
stones, so arranged as to describe the mystic 
circle, through which the still more mystic ser- 
pent trailed his majestic form. 

Of this kind, probably^ were the Pythian 
temple at Delphi, and the structures in Samo- 
thrace dedicated to the Cabiri. Of this kind, 
also, was the noble druidical temple of Abnry 
in Wiltshire, to which we have so often alluded, 
and of which the learned and indefatigable Dr. 

* Bryant, Anal. v. 202. 
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Stukeley ha8 left us so invaluable an account. 
The reader, who can obtain access to this rare 
and expensive volume, would bei amply repaid 
by the perusal of one of the most interesting 
works in the English language. Having read 
it with the attention which such a work de* 
mands, he should next have recourse to the 
splendid volumes of Sir Richard Colt 
HoAR£; in whose ** History of Ancknt Wilt^ 
shire,'' will be found Abury as it is — ^in the 
ruins of its magnificence. The theory of Stuke* 
ley is here sanctioned by an indisputable au- 
thority, and his errors corrected -with a judi- 
cious hand. 

The temple of Abury may be thus succinctly 
described : — From a circle of upright stones, 
(without imposts,) erected at equal distances, 
proceeded two avenues, in a wavy course, in 
opposite directions. These were the fore and 
hinder parts of the serpent's body, and they 
emerged from the lower segment of the circle, 
through which the serpent appeared to be pass- 
ing from west to east. Within this great circle 
were four others, considerably smaller, two and 
two, described about two centres, but neither 
of them coincident with the centre of the great 
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circle. They lay in the liae drawn from the 
nortb-west to the south-east points* passing 
through the centre of the great circle. The 
great outer circle surrounded the chief part of 
the village of Abury or Avebury ; and was itself 
encompassed by a mound and moat. The head 
of the serpent was formed of two concentric 
oval6» and rested on an eminence called Overton 
Hill. This part of the temple^ as long as it 
stood, was traditionally named in the neigh- 
bourhood, the sanctuary. It was destroyed in 
the seventeenth century, through the rapacity 
of the farmers, who converted the stones into 
materials for building and repairing the roads. 

_ » 

Overton Hill, upon which the head of the ser- 
pent rested, is the southern promontory of the 
Hakpen hills ; and Dr. Stukeley supposes, that 
from the serpent's head the range was so named ; 
for Hakpen is a compound word, which, in the 
British language, bore that signification-^^^/r, 
a snake ; and Pen, the head. This conjecture 
he illustrates by the pertinent remark, that '' to 
this day, in Yorkshire, the peasants call snakes, 
hags, and hagwarms.'' * 
The tail of the serpent terminated in a valley 

* Stukeley, Abury, 35. 
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towards Beckhampton ; and the whole figure 
was so contrived, as to have the appearance of 
a vast snake creeping over hill and dale. From 
the circle to the head, the avenue consisted of 
one hundred stones on each side. The head 
was composed of a double oval, the outer con- 
taining forty, and the inner eighteen, stones. 
The tail consisted likewise of one hundred 
stones on each side, and was^ as well as the 
avenue to the head, a mile in length. The area 
enclosed by the circular rampart, which sur- 
rounds the great circle, is twenty-eight acres 
seventeen perches, as measured by Sir R. G. 
Hoare. 

Midway between the extremities of the tm 
serpentine avenues, where a horizontal line, 
connecting them, would meet a perpendicular 
let fall from the centre of the great circle, is a 
remarkable artificial, conical mounds called Sil- 
BURY HILL, of vcry great elevation. This is 
supposed, by Stukeley, to be a. sepulchral mo- 
nument ; but Sir R. C. Hoare^ more reasonably* 
considers it to be a part of the temple* It is, 
doubtless, a mound dedicated to the solar deity, 
like the pyramids of ancient Greece and Egypt ; 
and corresponds with the Opheltin of classical 



i 
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mythology. In corfnexion with the serpent- 
temple, it identifies the whole structure as 
sacred to the deity known by the Greeks as 
Apollo, 

A more stupendous monument of heathen 
idolatry, than Abury, is not to be found in Eu- 
rope. Many of the stones were remaining in 
their positions^ when Stukeley surveyed the 
temple in 1723 ; but a great number were de- 
stroyed by the farmers* in his time, and many 
more have been broken up^ and carried away 
since. The work of devastation, it is to be 
feared, is not yet finished ; for two of the largest 
stones were destroyed only two years ago! 

There are now remaining, of the serpentine 
figure, only eleven stones of the avenue between 
Abury and Kennet: that is, of the avenue 
which passing through West Kennet terminated 
in the serpent^s head on Overton Hill. Marks 
in the ground contiguous to eight of these ekven 
stones, show the original position of four others, 
which have been taken away. So that from 
the turnpike-gate at Avebury, to that point of 
the Bath road which passes through Kennet, 
the avenue may be traced without much diffi- 
culty. One very large stone stands near the 
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entrance of the circle ; and between two others 
the road passes as it approaches Kennet : the 
remaming eight, and the four vacant loci, are 
found together in a field on the right. The 
large stone by the circle, and the two which are 
nearest to the Bath road^ are admirable guides 
to the eye in tracing the whole avenue. 

Besides these, I observed (Sept. 3, 1829^) 
four subverted stones in the descent and bottom 
of the hill beyond Kennet^ to the south of the 
Bath road, at the point where the neck of the 
serpent is supposed to have risen on Overton 
Hill. These are, evidently, the remains of the 
avenue from Kennet to "the sanctuary." Of 
" the sanctuary" itself, not a single stone re- 
mains. 

Of the Beckhampton avenue, only two stones 
retain theiroriginal position; and the scare in the 
middle of the avenue*. I had not time to look 
for the loci of the others ; and I therefore refer 
the reader to the elaborate descriptions of Dr. 
Stukeley and Sir R. C. Hoare^ with them 
lamenting, that in a country like this such bar- 
barism should have been permitted as ^ould 
disgrace the most uncivilized of the hordes of 

♦ Sir R. C. Hoare, Aricient North Wilts, p. 78. 
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Tartary-^eBtroying, piecemeal, for the sake of 
a few tons of stone, and a few yards of barren 
ground, the most venerable and majestic monu- 
ment of antiquity in the world. 

In the time of Dr. Stukeley, the .peasants of 
the neighbourhood had a tradition, that *'no 
snakes could live within the circle of Abury." ^ 
A notion which had probably descended from 
the Druids, from a very natural superstition that 
the unhallowed reptile was divinely restrained 
from entering the sanctuary, through which the 
sacred serpent passed. Such a tradition ap- 
pears to me no slight corroboration of the^brwi 
which Stukeley first attributed to the temple. 
For upon the supposition of its being terpentines 
such a tradition would very naturally be at- 
tached to it. 

There have been found at Abury, Anguina, 
Celts, and other Druidical reliques; and a 
proof that this was once a temple of very great 
resort is afforded by the immense quantities of 
burnt bones, horns of oxen, and charcoal, found 
buried in the agger of the vallum.* These are 
sure indices of very great sacrifices. 

Dr. Stukeley was doubtful of the derivation 

* Stukeley, Abury, 27. 
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of. the word Abury; but We cannot be far 
from the truth if we derive it from the com- 
pound niM*3iM, 9erpem soUs ; for here are all the 
data for the derivation. The temple was the 
Ophite hierogram ; the priests were Druids; 
their worship, the solar; its symbol, Jhe mystic 
serpent; the original name of this sacred ser- 
pent, AuB ; and a title of the solar deity, Aur. 
The form of the temple, a serpent passing 
through the sun^s disk, might intimate the unioa 
of the two superstitions, the solar and the 
Ophite. What name, then, more appropriate 
than Abur or Acjbur? 

The present name of the village is Avebury, 
which the first describer of the temple (Mr. 
Aubrey, who lived in the seventeenth century,) 
says, should have been written Aubury; and 
this reading he found in the legier-book of 
Malmesbury Abbey.* 

Dr. Borlase is doubtful whether Stukeley 

was right or not in assigning the serpentine 

temples to the Druids; but observes, that the 

hypothesis is corroborated by the serpentine 

figure of Kambr^ Mount in Cornwall. " In the 

* See Mr. Aubrey's Account, in Sir R. C. Hoare's Ancieot 
Hist, of North Wiltshire. 
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centre of its voluta there are two tall stones 
erect, standing by each other ; by which woric 
one would imagine, that if the Druids intended 
it not (tiie voluta) as a symbol of something 
divine, {which is not unlikely) ; yet that a work 
of so uncommon anappearance must have been^ 
some way or other, subservient to their super- 
stition/^ * 

Two other temples, of the serpentine kind, 
were discovered by Dr. Stukeley — one at Shap, 
in Westmorland, and the other at Classemess, 
in the island of Lewis, one of the Hebrides ; 
but very inferior in every respect to Abury. 

II. — From these discoveries by Dr. Stukeley, 
the poetical fictions of the ancients, of enarmaus 
serpents, covering acres of territory, may be ex- 
plained. He has himself applied it to this 
purpose ; and as a few more cases may be ad- 
duced in corroboration of his beautiful theory, 
I will add' them. The fects are curious ; but 
the principle upon which this treatise was un- 
dertaken, is altogether independent of their 
probability, though it may be greatly illus- 
trated by it. For the universal prevalence of the 

* Borlase, Antiq. of CornwaU, p. 106. 
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worship of the Hrpent^ which it was my object 
to pTove» has, I traBt, been satis^K^torily 
shown. 

It is remarked by Stukeley, that the cele- 
brated Ptthon was, originally, nothing more 
nor less than a serpentine temple* like that of 
Abnry. Python is described by Ovid (Met L 
4690 ^ covering several acres, — '^totjugen 
ventre prementem." Of the same kind» Dr. 
3tukeley thinks, was the Tittup of Virgil, 
who covered mne acres of ground. 

— — ** Per tot novem cut jugei^ corpus 
Porngitnr-" 

JEneid^ vi. 596. 

The following ai:e the observations of this 
ingienious antiquary upon the word '' Par- 
nassus :''—*'' The oame of Pamassua was origi- 
nally Lamassus, says Stephanus Byzantinos. 
The letter L in this word is not a radicpl^ as the 
learned Dickinson observes in Delph. Phoenk. ; 
therefore the word is Hamasims. ' Har" is a 
headland, or promontory of a hill ; and Naku, 
a serpent ; which is no. other than our IIahf(» 
of Abury. Whence we conclude, that the 
snaky temple extended tt| ho^ length along 
the bottom of Parnassus, and laid its head on a i 
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promontory of it, ju6t as ours at Abury on 
Overton ' Hill. Whence Ovid, not merely 
poetically, describes it as ' tot jugera venire 
prementem.^^ 

Now, whatever may be <Hir ofmiion of the 
validity of the above argument, we mtist admit 
its ingenuity : and perhaps the following ac- 
count of the building of the temple of Delphi, 
in Homer's ** Hymn to Apollo," may induce us 
to pause before we reject it as altogether fatnci- 
fuL Very little dependance is to be placed 
upon verbal coincidences; but when these 
appear to be corroborated by recorded facts, 
our minds must be strongly cautious, or 
strangely sceptical^ to continue in doubt. 

Homer describai Apollo as building a temple* 
<m tiie spot where he bad stain Python. The 
stones of which it was composed were " broad 
and very ImgJ* He was assisted by Trophonms, 
who laid ** the tfaresholdoStone ;^ and a multi-! 
tude of Badbourers biiilt the templd. Its figure 
was circular in this part ; for si»ch I take to be 
the meaning of the word 'A^fpl, in the tine which 
describes- the labour .f For it can hardly mean 
that they built the temple ^^ round"* the " tkres^ 

z 2 
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kold.^' This, then, was the sanctum^ and cones- 
ponded with the great circle of Abury ." 

The description of the building here ceases: 
and the confused legend makes a transition 
from the temple to the serpent who was slain 
there by Apollo, and at his command putrefied 
upon the spot by the sun. But in a few lines 
afterwards^ Apollo is described as meditating 
what sort of men he shall put as priests into 
his "STONY Pytho.'** By the same epithet 
he describes Pytho in other parts of his worb; 
and Pindar t makes use of the same designa- 
tion. It is true that this epithet may allude 
only to the rocky nature of the soil ; but it 
may allude also to the stones of the temple, 
and would be employed probably for that par- 
pose, on the supposition that the temple was of 
the serpentine kind. There is something re- 
markable in the circumstance that Trophonm 
should be concerned in laying the chief stone; 
and though Agamedes is joined with him in the 
office^ yet Trophonius is^ assuredly, not a 
builder of the temple, but the temple itself. For 
we have already seen that Trophonius is no 
other than ToR-oPH-oN, 'Uhe temple of the iok 

* UvOdi eVi werpn^fftrjf. 1. 390. f Olymp. Ode 6. 
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MTpent.'' Here then we have the serpent 
again! and putting all these detached facts 
together^ making also due allowance for poeti- 
cal imagery and mythological exaggeration, we 
may » not unreasonably, conclude, that the whole 
history relates to the erection of a s£rp£nt- 
TfiMPLE^ like that of Abury. 

If Ovid, in describing Python, alludes to the 
serpentine figure of the temple, he comes nearer 
to facts when he represents serpents changed 
into stone. (Met. xi. 56 : xii. 23.) 

In these instances of metamorphosis, the co- 
incident features of the story indicate Ophio- 
latreia. Thus Apollo is the person who petrifies 
the Lesbian dragon (Met. xi.) ; and the scene 
of the second story is Bcsotia, a country where 
serpent-worship was peculiarly prevalent. 

But the poet comes still more closely to the 
mark^ when he describes the flight of Medea 
from Attica to Colchis. Her chariot was drawn 
by dragons, and she was passing from one 
Ophite colony to another. In her passage, 

" .£oliam Pitanem \ssvk de parte reliquit, 

FaCTAQUK de Sa'XO LONGI SIMULA'CHRA D&aconis."* 

When we consider that the word Pitane may 

• Ovid Met vii. 357. 
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be iflUDediatdy derived £rom yno, serpmt ve 
have a presumptive evidence that the serpent 
was worshipped there: and the above lion 
from Ovid, corroborating the ccmjectare, de- 
scribe the temple ; which was, in truth, Lokgi 
siHUJiACHRA Dracokis* Had the poet in- 
tended to describe Abury, he could not \m 
represented it more accurately. 

Dr* Stukeley thinks that the fable of Gadmusi 
'^sowing serpents' teeth/' alluded to "his 
building a serpentine temple;*' which is notoo^ 
likely : for under such an imagery might tie 
stones of the temple be poetically described, 
the wdtr of teeUi being that in which socli 
stones were erected, single and upright, at 
equal distances^ and of equal altituides. 

Cadmus and Harmonia were changed io^ 
serpents at fncheUee, in lUyria^ where **^ 
and a tempW were erected to their memory. 
Scylax Caryandensis, cited by Bryant,* says, 

Kdifiov Kai 'ApfAovia^ o« \i&oi eiaiy iyravdof Ktu lepw^ 

The situation of this temple is '' half ada/i 
sail from the river Arion," f No such river 

* Anal. ii. 47 U 

t Scylax. Periplua. p. 9. cum ootia Vossii. 
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occurs in the . maps of the country ;V and Vos- 

sius corrects it into. ^' Drylo :" but Scylax, who 

notices ao few things, and only the most re-> 

maricaUei in his brief memoranda, could hardlf 

have been mistaken in. so. important a matter as 

the name of a river. The temple w^8 Oi^dte ; 

and it is very probable that the nearest river 

vrould be sacred to the solar deity* For 

^* Arion" compounds the two titles of the snd, 

Aua. andON, 

'' The temple/' observes Bryant, '' was an 
Ophite Petra, which induced people to believe 
that there were in thesb temples ^&pmts petfi- 
Jitd.^ It is possible that in later times the 
deity may haSre been worshipped under this 
form ; whence it might be truly said of Cadmus 
tod Haroionia, that they Would one day be ex- 
hibited in stone/' Bryant here refers to Non-> 
nuSy Dumumac. L xliv. p. 1144, who says of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, 

This line^ however, I cannot find in Nonnus : 
but one not much unlike it occurs in lib. xliv. 

■ 

line 367, of that writer : 

* This notion was derived from the serpentine figures of 
the temples themielves. 
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In which the allusion to the serpentine form ol 
the temple appears evident. The conyersiooof 
temples into gods is of common occurrence in 
mythology ; and I have no doubt but that the 
line from Nonnus^ above cited, describes the 
figure of the XiOm km tcpov, remarked by Soyk 
Bryant seems to think that '* the stone^^ sacred 
to Cadmus and Harmonia were merely styk- 
commemorative pillars ; and consequently in- 
troduces the word **two'* into his translatjoa 
which is not in the original. The words of Scylai 
are, ** Here are the stones and temple of Cadm 
and Harmonia.'* From which it does not neces 
sa^ly appear that *' the stones'' and ** the tempk 
Were not identical. I believe they were; and 
that they constituted a serpent*temple \^ 
Abury: or, as Bryant elsewhere employs tif^ 

word, A DRACONTIUM. 

For the origin of this word, ** dracpntiuml' he 
adduces a derivation by no means indicative of 
his usual penetration. Thus iie tells us, tbat 
*' toward each extremity of the oval tempos oi 
the Phoenicians were erected mounds, on whB 
were towers. These towers were g&a&d] 
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royal edifices, and at the same time held sacred. 
They were termed Ihrchan, like Tarchonium 
in Hetruria, which; by a corruption^ was in 

latter times rendered Trachon The 

term Trachon seems to have been still further 
(Sophisticated by the Greeks, and expressed 
Apoicwv."* '* When the Greeks under- 
stood that in these temples the people wor«» 
shipped a serpent deity^ they concluded that 
Trachon was a serpent ; and hence came the 
name of draco to be appropriated io such an 

animal."t 

How much more simple and probable is the 
inference of Dr. Stukeley^ who reasons from a 
fa(^ ! Verbal coincidences can never be put in 
competition with ^ historical facts; but in the 
case before us, these coincidences are strained, 
and the fietct of the existence of a serpentine 
temple at Abury placed beyond all doubt. 
This error of Bryant leads him into another, 

when he talks about the ^^ windows^ % ^^ ^ 
dracontium. We should be startled at a theory 
founded upon the windows of Abury^ or Stone- 
henge. 

That the conjecture of Bryant, in deriving 

* Anal. ii. 132. f Ibid. 14% Ibid. 148. 
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the kgenids of the mythological dragvms from 
the word Torchon, is inadoiissible, appears 
again by aa extract from Pauaauaa, which 
(cutiously enough) he himself quotes to corro- 
borate his position, whereas it tends directly to 
conirm that of Stukeley. " In the road be- 
tween Thebes and Glisas, you may see a place 
endrckd by stlM Hmu$^ which the Thebans call 

THE serpent's HEAD."* 

Dr. Stukeley also cites this remarkable pas- 
aage» to ilhistrate his observations upon the 
HEAD of the Abury serpent, which rested upon 
a promontory, called, in like manner. Snakes- 
HEAD. {Hakpen.) This was also ^' a place encir- 
ehd by select Htmu^ 

But, though the premises of Bryant were con- 
jectural, his conclusions were for the most part 
correct, and his illustrations ingenious. I pro- 
ceed to subjoin some of them as equally appli- 
cable to our theory. 

'* Iphicretes related that in Mauritania there 
were dragons of such extent that grass grew 
upon their backs. What can be meant under 
this representation but a dracontium, within 
whose precincts they encouraged verdure V'\ 

« Paut. 570. t AntiL ii. 135. 
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Again: '^It is said, (by Maximus Tyrms, 
Dissert. 8, c. vi. p.. £i5>) tJiat Taxiles, a mighty 
prince of India, carried Aleiconder the Qreat to 
see a drag&n^ wbiob was sacred to Dionqsns; 
and itself esteemed a god. It was of a JE^pen^ 
dous sia^, being in extent eq.ual to Jive acru^ 
and resided in a low, deep place^ walled round 
to a great height* The Indians offered sacrifices 
to it, and it was daily fed by them ftoU' their 
flocks and herds." • » . . . ''Two dragons of the 
like nature are . mentiooed by S^trabo, (lib. aor. 
p» 1032) whidi are said to have resided in die 
uoiinisins of Abkiares^ in tadia ; Che one was 
eighty cubits in length, the other one hundred 
and forty. Similar to the aboye,is the account 
given by Posidonius of a serpent which be saw 

in the plains of .Macra in Syria He says 

that it was sibout an acre in lengthy and of a 
thickness so remarkable^ that tvtro persons en 
horseback^ when they rode on opposite sides^ 
could not see ope another • ^sjch scale was as 
big as a shidd, and a man might ride in at its 
mouth. What can this description allude lo»" 
says Bryant, '' but the ruins of an Ophite tem- 
ple, which is represented in this en^m^lJml 
manner to raise admiration? The plains of 
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Macro wece not. far from Lebanon and Hermon, 
where the Hivitea resided, and where serpent- 
worship particularly prevailed. The Indiaa 
dragon above mentioned seems to have been o( 
the same nature. It was, probably, a temple 
and its environs, where a society of priests re- 
sided, who were maintained by the public, and 
who worshipped the deity under the semblance 
of a serpent."* 

Besides these Ophite temples, Bryant dis- 
covered a legend of two others, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus.*)- These dragons, ac- 
cording to Nonnus, were overcome by the hero 
Damascenus, an earthborn giant. ^* One of the 
monsters with which he fought is described of 
an enormous size — a serpent, in eaient ofjipj 
acres : which certainly must have a reference 
to the grove and garden, wherein such Ophite 
temple stood, at Damascus. For the general 
measurement of these wonderful beings by 
acres^ proves that such an estimate could not 
relate to any thing of solid contents, but to an 
inclosure of that superficies." 

The dragon of Colchos, which guarded the 
golden fleece, is also considered by Bryant to 

"" Bryant. Anal. ii. 105, &c. f Ibid. 142. 
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have been 'a dracontic temple. There was a 
settlement of Ophites in Colchis* which is in-* 
dicated by the name of the river Ophis. This 
river was so named from a body of people who 
settled upon its banks^ and were said to be 
conducted by a serpent* 

An attentive perusal of Diodorus Siculus, lib. 

iv. s. 47y will perhaps incline the reader to ac* 

quiesce in the conclusion of Bryant respecting 

the Colchian dragon. Diodorus himself resolves 

the legend into a story about a tempk, where 

the treasure, the golden fleece^ was kept under 

the guardianship of Taurie soldiers. These, he 

contends, were the Ai^/^, who were associated 

with the dragon in guarding the treasure. The 

dragon was their commander, an oflScer named 

Draco. The legend is, that the golden fleece 

deposited there by Phryxus, was guarded by a 

sleepless dragon ; and bulls, breathing fire from 

their nostrils, lay by the altar of the temple^ 

Jason, having first subdued the bulls, compelled 

them to the yoke, and ploughed up the ground ; 

in which, like Cadmus, he ^owed serpents^ teeth. 

These teeth, becoming animated in the form of 

armed men, fought together and destroyed one 

* Bryant, Anal. ii. 208. 
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ancither. He then lulfed the dngoif » atid bore 
away the fleece** 

The explanation of Diodoras is simplei ad, 
in defitult of a better, not unreasonable. But 
the word ** Tor^ which he supposes to bare 
been misunderstood for *^ Autfr/' when in reality 
it alluded to men who came frdm Taarica, is 
much more likely to have been the Chaldee 
"my a tewef, mistaken by Greeks, who were 
ignorant of the language of the country, for i^n, 
a bulL Hence the whole error. The ** bulls" 
were taioen — ^perhaps fortified lighthouses;^ and 
the light which burned in them gave occasioo 
to the fable of ^'frre-breathing bulUr t 

Having resolved the ** bulls " into " towers," 
we may reasonably conjecture that the ''dra- 
gon '' was ame. The temple will thus become 
a dracontium. This draoontium was stormed 
by Jason, who, having first taken the towers 
which protected the temple, moved against tbe 
latter, compelling the garrisons of the former 
into his service : and having by some stratagem 
— perhaps a nocturnal assault — set the defenders 
of the draoontium against each other, succeeded 
in his enterprise of plundering it of the treasure. 

* Ovid. Met. 7. t Bryant, Anal. ii. 106. 
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The sawing of the serpents^ teeth, I conceive to 
be an expresskm which has crept into the faUe^ 
from a confused. rocoUection of ti^Jgure of the 
temple, and the fminner of Ua formation, by apt 
right, equidiston^ stonea. Thiis ineideiit, so 
violently and uselessly introduced, seema an 
index to the whole fable, and identifies it as 
relating to the plunderihg. erf" a drAcQntiiim*> 

In turning over the pages of Paiisanias and 
Strabo, we frequently meet with pa38ages 
which may naturally be interpreted into de<^ 
seript^s of Ophite temples^ though not of the 
dracontic kind. But they are, for the most 
part, too obscure to illustrate our theory. I 
cannot, howeyer, pass by, without a remark^ 
''the stones of Amphixm,^^ mentioned by Pauaa* 
niaa, (568^) because the l^fend attached to them 
corresponds with a tradition very common in 
England, respecting the circular, druidical 
temples : — '' The stones which lie near the 
tomb of Ampfaion (ip Bmd&d) are.rtMfe, andmt 
Ipbouped by art:^ They say' that they were . the 
stones whidi foUoiwed^ the mmc of Amphim'^ 

A similar fable is related of Orpheus, who, it 
will be remembered, was the high priest of 
Ophiolatreia in Thrace. 
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Respecting the druidical circles, it was a 
common tradition that the stones which com^ 
posed them were once animated beings^ and 
petrified in the mazes of a dance. Thus Stone- 
henge was called " the dance of the giant$ ;^ and 
Rowldrich, a Druid's temple, near Chipping 
Norton in Oxfordshire, is supposed to have 
been a king and his nobles similarly metamor* 
phosed. The same is reported of Stanton 
Drew, in Somersetshire, which is vulgarly 
called **the weddings;'' being supposed to have 
been a company of friends at a nuptial festival, ^ 
who were petrified in the midst of a dance. 

Another Druid's temple, in Cumberland, is 
called *' L(mg Meg and her daughters,'' from a 
similar tradition.* 

If these coincidences prove nothing else, they 
prove that ** the stones of Amphion," and '^Or-- 
pheus," were circular temples of the druidical 
structure. The stones of Amphion were pro- 
bably a temple of the sun ; ** Amphion " being 
nothing more than Am-phi-on,! *' the oracle of 
Ham, the sun:'' and Orpheus itself may be 
resolved into a similar meaning — Or-phi, **solis 
oraculum.'* 

'^ Stukeley, Abury, 83. 

f Se« Bryant on the word " Amphu*' Aual. i. 316. 
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The frequent mention of the serpent-deity 
Ops, in connexion with stones, is a remark- 
able feature in remote mythology. It was Ops 
who deceived Saturn with the stone Abadir; 
and ^' the heathen philosophers explained Ops 
as the divine power pervading mountains and 
stamf places.'* * Might not this connexion have 
arisen from the peculiar construction of the 
Ophite temples ? 

These circumstances may appear trivial ; but 
trifles not unfrequently lead to important results. 
In every walk of science, a trifle, disregarded 
by incurious thousands, has repaid the inquisi* 
tiveness of a single observer with unhoped-for 
knowledge. And what has been in science^ 
may be in history. Little events, and accidental 
allusions, in themselves insignificant, may form 
a link in the chain of obscure mythology, which 
shall act as a conductor to scriptural truth. 

* Euseb. Praep. Evang. 109. 
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CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY. 



I. Ik the preceding pages we have traced 

THE WORSHIP OF THE SERPENT (vom Baby hftia, 

east and west, through Persia, Hindustan, 

China, Mexico, Britain, Scandinavia, Italy, Illy- 

ricum, Thrace, Greece, Asia Minor, and Phcs- 

nicia. Again, we have observed the same idol* 

atry prevailing north and souths through Scythia 

on the one hand, and Africa on the other. 

The worship of the serpent was, there* 

FORE, UNIVERSAL. For not Only did the sacred 

serpent enter into the symbolical and ritual 

service of every religion which recognized the 

SUN ; but we even find him in countries where 

solar worship was altogether unknown — as in 

Sarmatia, Scandinavia, and the Gold Coast of 

Africa. In every known country of the ancient 
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world the serpent formed a prominent feature 
in the ordinary worship, and made no incon- 
siderable figure in their Hagiographa, entering 
alike into legendary and astronomical mytho- 
logy. 

Whence, then, did this onlt-universai 

IDOLATRY originate? That it preceded poly- 
theism, is indicated by the attribution of the 
title Ops, and the consecration of the symbol- 
ical serpent to so many of the heathen deities. 
The title 0?s was conferred upon Terra, Vesta, 
Rhea, Cybele, ^uno, Diana — and even Vulcan 
is called by Cicer<i, Ojww.* 

In Grecian mythology, the symbolical ser- 
pent was sacred to Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Bacchus, Mars, iEsculapius, Rhea, Juno, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, Ceres, and Proserpine — that is, 
the serpent wa$ a sacred emblem of nearly oil 
the gods and goddems.\ 

: The same remark may be extended to the 
Theogonies of Egypt, Hind^lstan, a^d Mexico— 
in air of which we find the serpent emblematic, 
not of me deity, but of many. 

What then is the inference ? — That the serpent 
wa$ the mast ancient of the heathen gods ; and that 

* BryBUt, L 61. f Jwt^ MuurU Apol. i. 60. 
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as his attributes were multiplied by supergtitioua 
devotioB/ new names were invented to represent 
the new personifications which, in the progress 
of time, dividing the unity, destroyed the inte^ 
gtity of the original worship. Yet; each of these 
schismatic superstitions l^re some faint trace 
of its dracontic origin, in retaining the sym- 
bolical serpent. Some of these deification^ 
may be easily traced, though others are obscure 
and difficult. Thus the mbtiky of the s^pent 
became the goddess of wisdom r his kiM)wledge 
of futurity,, the god of vaticination : and, by a 
strange perversion of spritua) truth, his.diestruct- 
live influence, the god of healing ! his seductive 
fascination, the goddess of chastity ! his malignity, 
which blasted even the produce of the earth, 
the goddess of agriculture! though ''the god of 

war^' more aptly represented an attribute of the 
beh^ who '' was a murderer from the begin- 
ning ;" and the god of drunkenness " not impro- 
perly personified the fascination which, intoxi- 
cating the soul with sensual delight, deprived 
it at once of divine reason and immortality — of 
'' the image of God," and of the life of angels. 
These all preserved — at least in outward sem- 
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blance — ^the badge of their base origin: 
Mtnerva^ Apollo^ Msculofius^ Diana, Ceres ^ Man, 
and Bacchus, acknowledged in their 83rinbol ik 
sacred serpent — the serpent of paradise. 

But this inference depends not on mn 
symbolical worship: for we trace the sacred 
serpent, by the lamp of tradition, through the 
waters of the deluge to the world which tbej 
overwhelmed. In the mythological systems of 
Hindtkstan and Egypt, we find him, as the 
CAUSE of that awful calamity^ moving in tk 
waters, and troubling the deep : and a Brab- 
minical legend indicates his existence even k- 
fore that visitation. In the channel of the river 
Ganges^ in the province of Bahar^ is a remark- 
able rock, upon which is sculptured a figure of 
Veshnu reposing upon a serpent. This serpent 
is fabled toliave been the goddess Devi or Isi, 
who assumed the form to carry Veshnu oyer 
the deluge. The sleep of Veshnu indicates tk 
period between the two worlds.* May we not 
then infer that this legend alludes to the exist- 
ence of the sacred serpent in the world before the 
flood? And further, is it not pr9bable, since this 
sacred serpent is confounded with 1st, (the Isis 

* See " Opbiol. in Hindustan." 
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of Egypt — the Eve of Scripture,*) that the tra- 
dition recognizes the serpent of paradise? 

The only worship which cad vie with that 
of the serpent in antiquity or universality, -' 
is the adoration of the sun. But uniformly 
with the progress of the solar superstition, has 
advanced the sacred serpent from Babylon 
to Peru, If the worship of the sun, there 
fore, was the first deviation from the truth; 
the worship of the serpent was one of the 
first innovations of idolatry. Whatever doubt 
may exist as to which was the jffr^f error, little 
doubt can arise as to the primitive and antedi* 
luvian character of both. For in the earliest 
heathen records we find them inexplicably inter- 
woven as the first of superstitions. Thus 
Egyptian mythology informs us, that Helius 
(the sun) was the first of the Egyptian gods ; 
for in early history, kings and gods are gene* ^ 
rally confounded. But Helius married Ops, 
the serpent deity ! and became father of Osiris, 
Isis, Typhon, Apollo, and Venus : * a tradition 
which would make the superstitions coeval. 

• See "Fables " — Typhon. 

t Euseb. Prsep. Evaog. p. A5, citing Manetho. 
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Tbis fiible being reduced to more simple terrn^ 
informs us, that the sun, having married tht 
SERPENT, became, by this union, the father of I 
Adam and Eve, the evil spirit^ the wrpG^ 
solar deity, and lust ; which appears to be a 
confusion of scriptural truths, in which chrono* 
logical order is sacrificed for the simplificatioD 
of a fable. But — e<r pede Herculem — firom the 
small fragments of the truth which we here 
perceive, we may judge of the original dimen- 
sions of the knowledge whose ruins are thus 
heaped together. We may conclude, that 
since idolatry, hut, the serpent, and the euil spirit, 
are here said to have been S3rnchroQous with 
THE FiEST MAN and WOMAN, the whole fable 
is little more than a mythological version of the 
events in Paradise. 

Hie Jirst sinners and the first sin are well 
placed in the same family with the author of all 
evil : and as, through the serpent, he was intro- 
duced into. Paradise ; and through the serpent 
fhes/ died from righteousness, and were bom 
anew in sin, — the ^eupent may well be alle- 
^orically represented as the parent of each . 

The reviver of Ophiolatreia, after the flood, 






must have been one of the family of Noah ; for 
so high 0^ we trape its postdiluvian history, 
Sanchoniathon tells us, that ^'Saturn, com* 
ing into the south country^ gave the whole 
of Egypt to THE GOD Taavtus fw his king- 
dom." * 

Now Taautus was the inventor of postdilu* 
vian Ophiolatreia;'f and since S^atum wte 
Noah» according to every system for the inter- 
pretation of mythology^ it is historically certain 
thaty during the lifetime of this patriarchy or 
shortly after his death, the worship of the 
SERPENT was revived in Egypt. 

But not only in Egypt must we look for its 
early revival. We have traced it in countries 
which never could have had intercourse with 
the kingdom of Taautus, until the voyages of 
the Phoenicians^ or the conquests of the Ro- 
mans^ opened a passage for its mysteries. And 
then — here^ in the remotest regions of the earUi 
— amidst the fortresses of Wales and the wilds 
of Wiltshire, — were found a people who adored 
the same god, symbolized by the same serpent, 
and propitiated with the s^me sacrifice — a hu* 

^ Apud. Euseb. Preep. Ev. p. 30. f Ibid. 
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MAN VICTIM ! Who remembered in their my- 
thology the same primeval tradition of the 

WOMAN PERSECUTED BV THE MALIGNANT 

DRAGON ; and blended with their fables such 
records of the Fall of Man as could hardly 
have been devised by their own invention, irre- 
lative as they are to every other part of their 
idolatry. 

Thus the veneration of the oak (which did 
not conduce to any national utility^ as they 
never cut it down,) was totally unconnected 
with their theological system, and must there- 
fore have been handed down to them by imme- 
morial custom, the meaning of which had been 
lost in the darkness of ages. 

The same adoration of trees, in conjunction 
with serpent-worship, prevailed in the stiH 
darker regions of Sarmatia, and among the infi- 
nitely more degraded natives of the coast of Africa. 
And who can have the hardihood to venture an 
assertion, that such a superstition was the inven- 
tion of one polished nation, and conveyed, by 
their commercial or warlike enterprises, into 
countries cut off by trackless oceans or immea- 
surable deserts? Who can assert, with any 
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hope of makmg' good his hypothesis, that tlie 
Egyptian philosopher, or Phceoiciaa merchant/ 
or Assyrian conqueror, instructed in the same 
i^orship the : grovelling Whidanese, the erratic 
SjBiritaatian, Or the inaccessible Briton ? 

The inland progress of the saer^ serpent 
might have been conducted by Chaldsean colo* 
Dies into some of the neighbouring districts ; 
but in ages when the exploits of a single tra- 
veller furniijhed matter for fables as i^umerous aa 
they were marvellous, it is not at all likely that 
a Chaldaean colony would penetrate bn the <yn;e 
side beyond the Oura], or on the other beyond 
the Himaleh mountains, in sufficient force to 
revolutionize the religion of those regions. And 
yet in remote China, and secluded Scandinavia, 
THE SAME SERPENT holds his dominion in the 
sea, and his reign upon the land ! . But if to 
these distant dwellings of the sacred dragOQ 
we add his immemorial habitation in Peru and 
Mexico, the improbability that Ophiolatreia 
was a Chaldaean invention increases with addi* 
tional force : and if Chaldaea be deprived of the 
sceptre of universal prosejytism, where is the 
nation that can contend foi* the distinction ? 
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WUh respect to the introduction of Ophio- 
latieia into Biitrfn, it is liktorically certain 
that the Phodnidans were the only people of 
antiiqpiity who pushed their adrentorous barques 
into these remote latitudes : and though in 
somp partictdars the languages and religions 
ecNncide, yet we cannot imagine that such a 
priesthood as the Drcibs could have sprang 
firoai the slow and solitary vessels which^ ci^p- 
ing along the coasts of Africa and Gaol, dis- 
charged their ballast upon the desert Cassite- 
rides ; and, unconscious of any object but that 
of accumulating wealth, returned home with 
the tin ore of those raluable islands. That 
accidental circumstances, in the lapse of ages, 
introduced many innovations into the religion 
of the West, we can readily believe : but to 
recognize in the Druids, the magi of Chaldea, 
the philosophers of Egypt, or the Brahmins of 
Hindustan, (except inasmuch as they are all 
probably descended from the original idolatrous 
priesthood dispersed at Babel,) is a refinement 
of conjecture which requires more substantial 
proofis than have hitherto been advanced. Iden- 
tityof remote origin will satisfactorily luscount for 
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identity of opinions in countries so separated 
by land and sea, without supposing any subs'e* 
quent intercourse by colonies or niatTigatidn* 

It appears, then, that no nations were so 
geographically remote, or so religiously discor- 
dant, but that one-^i-^nd only oi7£~«uper8ti« 
tious characteristic was common to all : that 
the most civilized and the most barbarous 
bowed dowii with the same devotion to the 
same engrosising deity; and that this deity 
either was, or was represented hy^ the same 

SACR&D SERPENT. 

It appears also that in most^ if not all, the 
civilized countries where this serpent was wor- 
shipped, some fable. or tradition which involved 
his history, directly or indirectly, alluded to 
THE FALL OF MAN iu Pafadise, in which thb 
SERPENT was concerned. 

What fallows, then, but that the inost ancient 
account respecting the cause and nature of this 
seduction must be the one from which all the 
rest are derived which represent the victorious 
serpent, — victorious over man in a state of in^- 
nocence, and subduing his soul in a state Of 
sin, into the niost abject veneration and adora- 
tion of himself ? 
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heir of his infimiitiesy his sins, and his mor 
tality, but ** 600 manifest in the flesh; 
and that, through the sufferings of this just one, 
in his conflict with the evil spirit^ he expectd 
to ** bruise the serpenfs head" 

That sach was the ftiith of Adam, tkefaiki 
all the world declares. For what was tiiid y 
in respect of the vanquished serpent, and tie 
tRiUMPHANT GOD ? — Apollo slays Pjrfta. 
Hercules, the Hesperian dragon; Cbecshna. 
the king of the Nagas ; and Thor, *Uhemp 
which is cast into the sea.'' Bat Apollo for Iw 
victory is doomed **to depart from ike tDorlif 
Hercules and Creeshna are bitten by the serft^^ 
the fonner in the heel ! while Tkor gains tie 
victory onfy with his fi/i.— ^Yet ApoUo, fl8^ 
coles, Crerahna, and Thor, are all xnoaknati 
deities! 

If, therefore, the leg^ds which represeiA 
their triumphs be derived from the prdteise ot 
Redemption in Paradise, the idea of their in- 
carnation miist have been derived from 
the same source* It is evident, therefore 
that Adain, or (which is the same thieg; 
Noah^ must have considered the pfOmise to 

* Platarch ^e def, Orac 
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imply a Hedemption^ wtioh would !he wnought 
by tke sttflSerio^s of *' God JCAHiPEsar in the 



FI^ESH." 



That Adam ^'idid not Imk for tnnsitery 
promises/' is farther evident from tbe oondi* 
tk)Q in ^hicii he 'wts left by tiie PaU ; whif^ 
if Aot saUeviated by some dhUMng bope, mitft 
have Aeeelerated bia dealh by accumulated 
miseries. 

To the serpeot God said, '' I will put isnmitSf 
between theesml the wsman, and between iky seed 
and Mer ^md ; it stall brmee thy bead, and tbau 
shail bnme bU beeL* I>arkly aa this tprumm 
may have coj^veyed the hope, tha4; a hcqi^e 9f 
redeaiptiaa was eSectuaUy conveyed by itj we 
have every .reaeton to believe* from the m^m 
fact that ''tbe days ^f Adam u»m nme inmdrfid 
'and tbirty years^ ^md im 4kdJ'\ He died at <Mi 
age to wJhicW he coiujid^^t* j^uma^ly.f^loulatiQgt 
have w\%^^ bad A»s >ljiie ^b?^ ^ >wf|pt9b^ 9» 
the fall ^om ioaeoeiy^ And 4b^ ^^rw ^f G^d 
would have made it» ihad that fall \gm vre- 
coverablej aMd that curse ir^regiovabk^ For 
when we coasider thajt through this protracted 
period, ;he sustained tbe trials of an '' aiccirurs^d" 

BB 2 
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soiU of children given but to be taken away, o( 
an anxious mind and an afflicted body, — anxiety 
and affliction being the necessary result of his 
lapse from innocence ; when we consider that 
his memory, however impaired, was not de- 
stroyed, but could carry back his mind to a 
period of happiness now no longer existing; 
and that his body, however fresh, and heautihi 
and vigorous, must one day '^ return to the 
earth as it was ;" — we must be assured that 
he had somethikg, beyond his present hopes, ^ 
comfort and support him in his pilgrimage upo/i 
earth ; that he had some well-grounded and 
abiding faith in another existence, more suita- 
ble to the energies, and more consoling to tbe 
necessities^ of the soul. The only comfort wbicli 
revelation has announced for his support, is the 
promise contained in the curse upon the serpent: 
and as it would be the extreme of absurdity to 
interpret this literally , we must look for a figu- 
rative and spiritual interpretation. Such an 
interpretation has been put upon it by Scrip 
ture ; but we can arrive at the same conclu» 
by independent arguments. And as such a line 
of reasoning is ^sometimes admitted by those 
who will " hear neither Moses nor the propheb, 
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neither Christ nor the evangelists, it may not be 
irrelevant to the object of the present treatise^ 
as vire began virith " observations on the 
FALL," to conclude Mrith similar remarks on 

THE REDEMPTION. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE REDEMP- 

TION OF MAN 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE REDEMPTION 

OF MAN. 

From the moment in which Adam, by trans- 
gression, felU it became apparent that, of him'' 
self he could never rise again. The cause of 
his fall being entire disobedience y the effects of 
that cause could only be alleviated by entire 
obedience^ — and this he was not in a condition to 
pay. His nature had become corrupt; his 
mind, his will, and his affections, were de- 
praved ; and ** the imaginations of the thoughts 
of his heart were only evil •continually.'' In 
his inability, therefore, to pay perfect obedi- 
ence in his own person, he was compelled to 
rely, for the redemption of his soul, on the per- 
fect obedience of another being. For the law of 
God was to be kept ; and some one must keep 
it, to justify man, and glorify God. 
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THE BLOOD UPOK THE ALTAR tO MAKE AN 

AT01NSMEVT FOR TOUR 800XS ^FOR IT IS 

THE BLOOD WHICH MAKETH AV JiTON£H£IT 

FOR THE SOUL?'** Wht, Dioreorer^ was that 
wooderftil superstitioD of serpent** worship so 
generally resoirted to by all the viroxlds if the 
eril spirit nerer triumphed in the serpent's 
form? And why were those fables so current 
in mythology, which represent the serpent, 
ike emblem of the evil spirit^ as finally^ to be of er- 
come by a hero, born of a celesti ai. fathir 
and A TERR£STftiAL MOTHER, who, after lu^ 
victory, shall be enrolled mmmg the gads, if reve- 
lation never promised that ''the sc^ed of the 
WOMAN sluadd bruise the serpent's headT 
And, finally, whv should it have entered iato 
tibe imagination of mythologists to repreeent this 
victorioos hero as slain by tus dragon enemy, 
if redemption were not promised at ibe price (j 
the Redeemer's life ; If Jehovah aevEr said to tbe 
apostate serpent, ^*Tkeu shalt bruise hm heel I 
These are phssnonEieQa, to be roeoQcile^ 
by BO rale b\Ui that of faith in the word d 
God, which pisesent to the cqntemplatioa ol 
the nntremblittg sceptic a path of tbe most 

* Lexttt. xtii. 11. 
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rugged and unlMwmded difficulty^ through the 
mazes of which the Ohfistian, with the Bible in 
his hand, can alone securely tra[VeL But, in- 
tecpretsed by the Scriptures, they are facts of 
the most soleann and engrossing interest^ to 
which history and fable, religion and SQper^ 
atiftion, bear equal testimony; whioh instruct 
while they admonish, and satisfy while they 
amaze the mind of the inquirer : and he that 
would be wise, "wise unto salvation/' will 
'^ ponder them in his heart." 

The humble-minded Christian will consider 
them with the seriousness which they solemnly 
demand. He "^411 consider, that the agreement 
of THE WHOLE WORLD iipon a stibjcct, which 
coald not have suggested itself spontaneously 
to the mind, especially of peojAe most remote 
and mofift -dissimilar, and placed under circum- 
stances m every other respect discordant, can- 
not be the resnk of conspiracy or chance ; but 
that what ha:s been the belief of all ^mankind, 
however ignorantly expressed^ must have bad 
for its origin one faith, which was founded 
upon ONE PROMISE, which was accepted upon 
ONE ASSURANCE — namely, that it was the 

TRUTH, and THE REVELATION OF GoD. 
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Thus if the Redeemer of mankiod was '* the 
shiloh" of the Jews, **the desire of ah 
nations/** *' THB UNKNOWN god" of eveiv 
worship, and the typified victim of every 
altar, — we are not only justified in referriiig this 
coincidence of belief and practice, but peremp- 
torily called upon to refer it to the original reT^ 
lation made by God to Adam, and through him 

to all mankind. 
2. It is unnecessary to prove what "holy 

men of God," by " the word of prophecy ; 
evangelists, by the pen, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; and martyrs, by their 
blood — have testified in characters, '^ which he 
may read who runs," that the " Shiloh'' of the 
Jews, ** the desire of all nations," *' the un- 
known God" of every worship, whom all man- 
kind really, though " ignorantly,^ adored, is 
JESUS CHRIST. It could have been no 
OTUBR« For He alone of all men lived with- 
out sin, and died without requiring the mercy 
of God. He "went about doing good;" and 
he only "had the words" and the power "of 

* This expression is first made use of in the Septuagiot. 
Gen. xUx. 10 ; where the word ** Shiloh" is most wonderfuIlY 
paraphrased — vpoaBoKia EdviSy. 
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eternal life/^ By his patience, by his innocence, 
by his labours, and by his resignation, he 
showed himself to be more than an ordinary 
man ; and by his wisdom, by his preaching, by 
his prophecies, and by his miracles, he evinced 
himself " a prophet, yea more than a prcphet :'* 
while the consummating miracles of his resur* 
rection from the grave, and ascension into 
glory^ declared him to be '' GOD BLESSED 
FOR EVER/^* 

This was the true victim, the sinless, the 
SUFFICIENT sacrifice; by the shedding of 
whose blood the sin of Adam was atoned for, 
and Adam restored to the communion which he 
had lost. That the atonement might be com- 
plete, it was indispensably necessary that the 
victim should be divine; in Jesus we behold 
the DIVINE VICTIM, and in his blood the 

COMPLETE ATONEMENT. For UOt OUly the 

miracles which, in fulfilment of prophecy, he 
wrought ; not only the authority, equivalent to 
that of God, which he assumed, and success- 
fully exercised ; but even the confession of the 
evil spirits themselves, declared Jesus to be 
** the Christ, the Son of the living God." 

* Rom. ix. 5. 

c c 
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. To be,, boweirei:, a suitable,. a& well as a 
sQFPicjRNT, 8ACRIFIC1 fbrth^sins of men, it 
vras necessary that he. shouid be humak. Ib 
Jbsus we recognize I this human vie vim, and 
point him out like Pilate, thougfatwith fardiA 
fbrent feelings, '' behold tbe man!" 

But while sufficiency for the end requira! 
the victim to be dwim, and suitableness to the 
object demanded a human smsryice^ the etemai 
necessity that ** all righteousness should be 
fulfilled," as peremptorily required tkc ^. 
natures to be united. Without thb m am to stiver, 
Ood would not be satisfied.: without the Gob 
to yuatify, the hak oould not be perfect, h 
Jr8us> therefore, we. behold the mystskiocs 
UNION of Goi> and man« ** In him it pteaui 
the Father that aU Julneea >ihoaU .dwell ^"'^ a&d 

''IN HIM DWELT ALL THE FULNESS OP Til 
GODHEAD BODILY.'^f. 

3*. This was die Redeemer, and this the n- 
demption, in antici|MitioQ o£. which, Adais 
repined not at the aenteilce. which oona^gMBi 
him to toil and sorrow ; which had driven hm 
from a life of ease to lahour — from " a .gardes 
of pleasure '* toa field of thorns. Thou^ every 

• CoL i. 19. t Col. ii. 9. 
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morsel of bread, and every drc^ of pure water, 
brougbt w^ it thd recoileicitioii of his siii «iid 
fall: tfaara^, ''for bii sake/' the very grouiid 
which hetilled was '^cursed/' and ''ih sorrow/^ 
he was doomed to ^' eat of it all the days of bis 
life;" Chough the partner of his affliction wds 
stillmore afflicted^ and; through '' sorttm^" was 
condemned to pass to the blessedness d a 
mother— ;^t did the feith of Adam sustain his 
sinking spirit — ^yet did he '^ eat the bread df 4abci0r 
with thanksgiving -/' and yet did his Ipved partt^ 
ner *' forget the sorrow for joy that a man w^as 
born into the world/' FoU in that binead of 
labour he recognized the gift of an indulgent 
Fatheir ; and in that man^chiid she expected the 
redemption and comolati&n of their simls. ' Thua» 
tbough that consolation and redemption were 
remote; though ages must roll on ages, imd 
individuals become nations^ before that desired 
Holy One could enter into his kingdom-->^o 
Jirm, so constant; and so canfidera was the hope of 
Adam, thai, in the glance of his prospective 
faith^ he gathered ages into a moment^ and na- 
tions into ah individual, when the voice of his 
loved partner exclaimed with holy transport — 
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I have gotten the ^AVffrom the LardT* And 
though fond expectation might have given place 
to despair, when the *^ child of their maDj 
prayers" left them childless in' the worlds bf 
the murder of his brother, and the banishmeDt 
of himself — ^yet still did Adam hope agaiost 
hope, that *' the seed of the woman wouli> 
bruise the serpent's head/' And hence, wbeo 
instead of him who had been branded with the 
curse of God, another child was given, on hm 
they bestowed the name of Seth — that is, 
" SUBSTITUTED :" for in their hearts they be- 
lieved that he was *^ substituted^' for their first- 
born ; in his place to console them through 
their pilgrimage upon earth, and in his place i^ 
redeem them from the last penalty of sin. Thus 
Adam ** died in faith ^ not having received tk 
promises.*' He ''died in the faith ^' of a spi- 
ritual REDEMPTION. 

In the same faith had died Abel ; and he 
evinced it in that, sacrifice unto which ''God 
had had respect," as offered in assurance of the 
blood which should be shed, " once for all/ 
at Calvary. 

In the same faith died Noah, the second 

* Gen. iy. 1. See Faber, Hor. Mos. ii. 55. 
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father of mankind, and bequeathed it as the 
best blessing of a departing parent to a sur- 
viving [child. •* God shall enlarge Japheth,'' 
w^as his inspired promise to the son whom tem- 
poral prosperity would magnify : biit "he 

SHALL DWELL IN THE TENTS OF ShEM,* WaS 

the spiritual and eternal blessing. In thefamly 
of Shem was the Messiah born, and lived, and 
died. He " dwelt " as in a tent ** among tkem.^' * 
For ages after the deluge the tradition was 
handed down by each dying patriarch to that 
son who was destined to be the progenitor of 
*/ the hope of Israel ;" but the time in which 
this Holy One would enter into his kingdom 
being still uncertain, it was not until upon his 
death-bed that the pious patriarch perceived that 
salvation was still distant. Then did the pro- 
phetic spirit, which was imparted to the dying 
saint, open the dim eye to pierce into futurity. 
As the body decayed, the soul gathered strength : 
as earth receded, heaven approached : as all 
around him grew dark, all above him was 
bright. And " the sun of righteousness, 
arising with healing on his wings," disclosed, 

♦John i. 14—" dwelt among us "—/t7era%, "lived as in 
a tent ;" or, " pitched his tent." — ^eaKtfvtaaev cV if/iir. 



890 COKCLflDIVO RKM ARKS OBT 

tbipugh die dark clouds of advanciag ages, li fe, 
and jfifMOETALiTT, and JESUS CHRIST. 

Thus " Abbahah rgmced to see^tkB day oj 
Christ: hewwitj andwasgM.''^ Thus^^IsAAC 
bussed Jacob ccficermng things to come;" f Thus 
Jacob declared his hope and expectation — *'l 
luwe waiUd for thy MbkitioUt O Lord J ^f % ^ Each 
in his own life-time looked anxiously for the 
redemption, which each oo his deatb-^bed ** sm, 
but not nigk.'- In the prophetic spirit which 
afterwards inspired the unworthy Balaam, they 
perceived that *' a Har wouid eome out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre would arm out qfJudah;'- but, with 
him, they were assured— ** I shall see £Bm ; hi 
not now; I shail beliald him, . btri not mgh.''^ 
'' These all died in faithy not having received the 
promises; but hamg seenfhm Pfar off^ and beifig 
persuaded of them, and embracing them, and con- 
fesmg that they^ were stramgers, and pilgrims on 
the Mf^A." II '" They did nU eat the same spiritual 
meat ; they did all drink the same spiritual drink ; 
for they drank of the spiritual roek th(tf followed 
them, and that rock wa^ CnRisT^'^if 

Dwelling ip tents spon pitched and: soon re- 

* John viii. 56, t Heb. xi. 20. % Gen. xHx. (8. 

^ Numb, xxiy 17. || Heb. xi, 13. IF 1 Cor. x.-3. 
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moved ; wandering from place to place^ a& men 

iTvithout a , country, they weaned themselves 

from the follies and fascinations of the worlds 

and fixed their hearts firmly on that place alone, 

** where true joys only are to be found/' The 

only heritage which they possessed was the 

PROMISE ; the only land which they purchased 

was A BUBiAL PLACE : the only rest for their 

bodies was the grave ; the only home of their 

souls was HEAVEN. ** Whcrcforc God was not 

ashamed to be called their God; for he hath 

prepared for them a city " — ** a city which hath 

foundations, whose builder and maker is God." * 

May all, who are partakers of the same 

abiding hope, partake with them in the fruition 

of the same unfading glory ! 

* Heb. xi. 16, and 10. 



THE END. 
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